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'X'nE  instability  of  the  British  Empire  in  India  is  an  idea  so 
unfamiliar  to  the  vast  majority  of  our  countrymen  in  the 
present  generation,  that  if  the  events  of  the  past  year  had  not 
given  to  that  expression  a  significanee  it  never  had  before,  the 
words  would  scarcely  fall  from  the  lips  of  an  Englishman.  More 
than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  wars  which  estab¬ 
lished  our  military  and  political  supremacy  from  the  confines 
of  hlysore  to  the  North-western  Provinces  of  Bengal,  and  ex¬ 
panded  the  governments  of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  into  the 
empire  of  Lord  Wellesley.  The  system  of  native  alliances, 
which  gives  to  the  whole  of  India  the  aspect  of  a  vast  confedera¬ 
tion  under  the  control  of  our  own  paramount  authority,  has 
long  been  completed.  In  our  own  days  we  have  seen  the  most 
formidable  army  which  could  disturb  the  peace  of  India,  van¬ 
quished  on  the  fields  of  Ferozeshah  and  Sobraon,  and  our 
dominions  extended  without  opposition  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Irrawaddy.  The  proud  inscriptions  which  are  wont  to  decorate 
the  marble  halls  of  Oriental  palaces,  seemed  not  inappropriately 
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to  describe  the  sovereignty  of  that  Company  which  had  raised 
itself  above  the  thrones  of  the  East ;  whilst  a  nobler  and  more 
generous  sentiment  led  us  to  believe  that  it  is  the  glorious 
destiny  of  England  to  govern,  to  civilise,  to  educate,  and  to 
improve  the  innumerable  tribes  and  races  of  men  whom  Provi¬ 
dence  has  placed  beneath  her  sceptre.  Such  were  the  impres¬ 
sions  common  to  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  the  marvellous 
tale  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire.  Yet  these,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  were  far  less  numerous  than  they  ought  to  have  been. 
To  the  mass  of  the  people  of  England  the  highly  artificial  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Indian  government  is  a  thing  unknown ;  and  to 
men  engaged  in  the  animated  scenes  of  English  public  life,  the 
forms  of  Indian  administration  are  singularly  unattractive.  India 
has  been  regarded  as  a  distant  station  for  troops,  as  a  provision 
for  the  younger  sons  of  Scotch  directors,  as  an  investment  of 
stock,  or  as  the  last  resource  of  aspiring  lawyers  and  despairing 
maids,  rather  than  as  the  scene  of  some  of  our  greatest  nation^ 
achievements  and  national  interests.  But  to  all  who  took  this 
superficial  view  of  our  Indian  possessions,  the  precarious  tenure 
of  this  great  prize  was  even  less  known  than  its  magnitude  and 
its  splendour;  and  the  occurrences  which  have  so  recently 
agitated  the  North-western  Provinces  of  Bengal,  first  roused  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  they  hold,  and  to  the  conditions  on  which  they 
hold  it.  These  events  have  already  dissipated  our  indifference, 
though  they  have  not  dispelled  our  ignorance.  Let  us  hope 
that  as  this  imperial  connexion  exists  between  the  people  of 
these  islands,  contending  in  the  van  of  Christian  liberty,  and 
the  people  of  Hindustan,  in  their  poverty,  their  heathenism,  and 
their  subjection,  we  may  learn  to  perpetuate  it — not  by  a  blind 
confidence  in  their  fidelity  or  in  our  own  resources,  but  by  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  our  duties  and  our  dangers. 

Not  such  were  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  men  whose 
lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  consolidation  and  government 
of  this  great  dependency.  The  consciousness  of  the  superior 
power  of  their  own  country  and  the  superior  claims  of  their 
own  civilisation  never  blinded  them  to  the  incalculable  difli- 
culties  of  the  task  which  lay  before  them.  They  early  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  edifice  of  British  power,  which  they  had  raised, 
rested  only  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  India,  or  on  the  sup¬ 
port  it  derived  from  foreign  arms  or  foreign  energ}\  Before 
them  and  around  them  lay  the  countless  millions  of  the  un¬ 
changeable  East,  subdued  by  the  resolute  will  and  by  the 
administrative  skill  of  their  Christian  masters;  but  retaining 
all  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  native  character,  of  an- 
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cient  stiperstitions,  and  of  heathen  society.  We  had  acquired 
a  military  occupation  and  a  political  dominion,  but  there  our 
authority  stopped ;  and  the  traditional  principles  of  our  policy 
forbade  us  to  urge  our  conquest  beyond  these  limits.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  whilst  every  succeeding  epoch  in  the  history  of  British 
India  has  witnessed  the  extension  of  our  empire,  the  very 
statesmen  by  whom  this  work  of  aggrandisement  has  been 
carried  on,  deprecated  the  results  of  which  they  were  them¬ 
selves  the  unconscious  and  unwilling  instruments;  because  it 
appeared  to  them  that  this  extension  of  the  empire  increased 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  we  had  undertaken,  without  increasing 
to  the  same  degree  our  means  of  performing  it.  ‘  My  resolution 
‘  was,  and  my  hopes  will  always  be,’  said  Clive,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  of  the  30th  k^ptember,  1765,  ‘to  confine 
‘  our  assistance,  our  conquest,  and  our  possessions  to  Bengal, 
‘  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  To  go  further  is  in  my  opinion  so  extrava- 
‘  gantly  ambitious  and  absurd  that  no  Governor  and  Council  can 
‘  ever  adopt  it,  unless  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Company’s  in- 
‘  terest  be  first  entirely  new  modelled ;  ’  and  in  pursuance  of 
this  policy  the  conquered  territories  of  Oude  were  actually  re¬ 
stored  to  the  Newab  Vizir.  Half  a  century  later  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  had  what  Lord  Ellenborough  terms  an  in¬ 
tuitive  knowledge  of  everything  relating  to  India,  recorded  a 
similar  judgment.  ‘  In  my  opinion  the  extension  of  our  terri- 
‘  tory  and  influence  has  been  greater  than  our  means.  By  the 
*  extension  of  territory  our  means  of  supporting  our  Govern- 
‘  ment,  and  of  defending  ourselves,  are  proportionally  decreased.’ 

We  shall  presently  consider  with  more  precision  what  the 
effect  of  this  extension  has  really  been,  but  ere  we  proceed  we 
would  show  that  authorities  have  not  been  wanting  to  warn  us 
of  the  result.  Thus  the  late  Sir  Henry  Russell,  an  Indian 
servant  of  great  judgment  and  experience,  said, — 

‘  The  danger  we  have  most  to  dread  in  India  lies  entirely  at  home. 
A  well  conducted  rebellion  of  our  native  subjects,  or  an  extensive 
disaffection  of  our  native  troops,  is  the  event  by  which  our  power  is 
most  likely  to  be  shaken ;  and  the  sphere  of  this  danger  is  necessarily 
enlarged  by  every  enlargement  of  our  territory.  The  increase  of  our 
subjects,  and  still  more  of  our  native  troops,  is  an  increase  not  of 
strength  but  of  weakness ;  between  them  and  us  there  never  can  be 
community  of  feeling.  We  must  always  continue  foreigners,  and  the 
object  of  that  jealousy  and  dislike  which  a  foreign  rule  never  ceases 
to  excite.’ 

And  above  all,  we  would  add  to  these  far-sighted  remarks  the 
language  used  by  Lord  Metcalfe,  and  repeated  by  him  at  every 
stage  of  his  life,  for  the  insecurity  of  the  Indian  Empire  appears 
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to  have  haunted  him  perpetually.  The  more  he  knew  of  its 
constitution  and  resources,  the  less  could  he  rely  on  its  duration. 
Thus,  in  his  paper  on  the  machinery  of  Indian  Government,  he 
says;  — 

‘  Our  hold  is  so  precarious  that  a  very  little  mismanagement  might 
accomplisli  our  expulsion ;  and  the  course  of  events  may  be  of  itself 
sufficient,  without  any  mismanagement.  "Nye  are  to  appearance  more 
powerful  in  India  now  than  we  ever  were.  Nevertheless,  our  down- 
fal  may  be  short  work.  When  it  commences  it  will  probably  be 
rapid,  and  the  world  will  wonder  more  at  the  suddenness  with  which 
our  immeuse  Indian  Empire  may  vanish,  than  it  has  done  at  the  sur¬ 
prising  conquest  we  have  achieved.  Empires  grow  old,  decay,  and 
perish.  Ours  in  India  can  hardly  be  called  old,  but  seems  destined 
to  be  short-lived.  We  appear  to  have  passed  the  brilliancy  and 
vigour  of  our  youth,  and  it  may  be  that  we  have  reached  a  premature 
old  age.  We  have  ceased  to  be  the  wonder  that  we  were  to  the 
natives ;  the  charm  which  once  encompassed  us  has  been  dissolved, 
and  our  subjects  have  had  time  to  inquire  why  they  have  been  sub¬ 
dued.  The  consequences  of  the  inquiry  may  appear  hereafter. 

‘  If  these  speculations  are  not  devoid  of  foundation,  they  are  useful 
in  directing  our  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  real  nature  of  our 
power,  and  in  preventing  a  delusive  belief  of  its  impregnability.  Our 
greatest  danger  is  not  from  a  Russian  invasion,  but  from  the  fading 
of  our  invincibility  from  the  minds  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  India. 
The  disaffection  which  would  root  us  out  exists  abundantly ;  the  con¬ 
currence  of  circumstances  sufficient  to  call  it  into  general  action  may 
at  any  time  happen.’  {^Metcalfe  Papers,  p.  162.) 

Tliese  observations  were  not  applied  to  any  particular  error 
or  abuse  which  may  have  existed  in  our  S3’stem  of  government ; 
on  the  contrarv',  they  proceeded  from  men  who  had  the  abilitj'  to 
discern,  and  the  power  to  correct,  such  errors  or  abuses  where 
they  appeared  to  exist.  Xor  do  we  quote  them  at  the  present 
time,  to  attach  increased  siguiBcance  to  the  militar}*  revolt  of  tiie 
Bengal  army,  though  this  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  contingencies 
that  could  occur.  Our  object  is  wider,  and  our  meaning  deeper. 
The  dangers  foreseen  by  these  great  men  are  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  such  an  empire  as  Great  Britain  has  acquired  over  the 
people  of  India.  Every  step  that  can  be  taken  by  such  a  pow^er  is 
a  choice  of  difficulties.  Every  act  of  authority  involves  consi¬ 
derations  of  extreme  delicacy.  No  doubt,  honest  and  enlightened 
intentions,  guided  by  political  experience  and  sagacity,  and 
backed  by  a  powerful  European  arnij*,  may  for  a  long  time  sur¬ 
mount  these  perils.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  disastrous  failure 
of  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army ;  the  horrible  calamities  it  has 
inflicted  on  the  natives  in  the  north-west  provinces  ;  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  disaffected ;  the  overthrow'  of  the  House  of  Delhi ; 
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the  liberal  recompense  due  to  those  who  supported  us  in  the  hour 
of  danger ;  the  gallantry  with  which  our  scattered  columns  held 
their  ground  against  hosts  of  savage  enemies;  the  unshaken 
firmness  and  dignity  with  which  every  Englishman  in  India 
stood  to  his  position  in  presence  of  incalculable  dangers ;  and 
the  prompt  arrival  of  such  an  European  army  as  India  never 
before  beheld ;  may  serve,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  raise  rather 
than  to  lower  the  prestige  of  our  power,  and  to  consolidate  the 
dominion  which  this  event  had,  for  a  time,  so  rudely  shaken. 
But  these  incidents,  however  glorious  they  may  be  to  our  arms 
—  however  instructive  to  the  natives  of  India — are  compara¬ 
tively  transient ;  and  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  government 
of  India  remain. 

We  propose,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  direct  our 
attention  to  this  general  view  of  the  subject.  ’  To  investigate 
the  nature  of  the  permanent  obstacles  we  have  to  surmount ; 
and  to  consider  some  of  the  remedies  which  our  past  and  recent 
experience  may  suggest. 

The  political  changes  and  military  invasions  which  constitute 
what  is  commonly  termed  the  History  of  India,  may  easily  be 
traced,  for  they  extend  not  beyond  the  period  of  the  Mohamedan 
invasion, — an  event  almost  coeval  with  the  Norman  conquest  of 
these  islands.  Thenceforward  a  Mohamedan  government,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mohamedan  armies,  ruled  over  the  Hindoo  population, 
until  the  descendants  of  the  fierce  dynasties  of  Central  Asia 
made  way  for  the  mercantile  adventurers  of  England.  But 
these  transitory  dominations  leave  untouched  the  origin  and 
the  history  of  the  people  of  India.  Deep  in  unrecorded  ages, 
beyond  the  reach  of  tradition  itself,  lies  the  source  of  this 
mysterious  and  unchanging  race.  A  religion  fantastical  in  its 
tenets  and  degrading  in  its  practices;  a  language  of  such  in¬ 
imitable  construction  and  copious  resources,  that  it  comprised 
the  roots  of  all  the  most  perfect  forms  of  human  discourse ; 
a  philosophy  which  opened  to  the  intellect  of  man  the  schools 
which  have  divided  the  speculations  of  all  ages;  laws  strictly 
based  on  religious  ordinances,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  no 
change  and  no  progress ;  society,  divided  through  all  time  into 
the  four  primitive  classes  or  castes,  of  priests,  soldiers,  hus¬ 
bandmen,  and  labourers ;  village  communities  and  families  united 
by  the  bond  of  undivided  property  and  providing,  by  their 
local  administration,  for  the  social  wants  of  a  simple  race;  a 
people  whose  usages  are  as  fixed  as  the  course  of  nature, 
whose  lives  are  governed  by  invariable  motives,  almost  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  any  other  race  of  men,  and  whose  inner  life 
is  altogether  unaffected  by  the  external  circumstances  of  their 
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political  condition  —  such  arc  the  characteristics  of  the  nation 
which  peopled  tlie  vast  |)eninsula  of  India  in  the  dawn  of  human 
history ;  such  were  the  tribes  whom  Alexander  met  with  when 
he  crossed  the  Indus ;  such  are  the  men  whom  it  has  been  the 
fate  of  this  country,  for  the  last  hundred  years,  to  hold  iii  sub¬ 
jection.  Extending  over  an  area  of  1,400,000  square  miles,  inha¬ 
bited  by  180  millions  of  human  beings,  of  whom  130  millions 
are  called  British  subjects*  — seven  times  the  area,  and  four  times 
the  population  of  France,  —  this  empire  has  been  won  and 
governed  by  the  presence  of  about  750  covenanted  servants  of 
the  East  India  Company  f,  supported  by  25,000  of  the  Queen’s 
troops,  a  few  thousand  European  soldiers  of  the  Company,  and 
a  native  army  ofiicered  by  about  3500  English  gentlemen.  For 
a  hundred  years,  from  the  battle  of  Plassey  to  the  revolt  at 
Meerut,  no  serious  danger  has  shaken  this  extraordinary  |)olitical 
creation.  It  has  absorbed  all  internal  rivalry  into  the  circle  of 
its  influence;  it  has  crushed  w’ith  constant  success  everything 
that  resisted  its  ascendancy.  None  contested  its  political  autho¬ 
rity  or  its  military  power.  But  there  the  might  of  this  great 
dominion  stops.  It  has  not  touchetl  the  native  institutions  of 
India;  it  has  not  changed  one  element  of  Indian  society;  it 
has  exercised  an  authority  clothed  in  the  magnificent  array  of 
Oriental  despotism ;  but,  in  reality,  limited  by  barriers  which 
neither  force  of  intellect  nor  force  of  will  have  enabled  us  to 
surmount. 

In  the  spirit  of  proselytism  and  in  the  use  of  all  means, 
however  violent,  to  eradicate  unbelief,  the  Mahomedan  rulers 
of  India  were  arrested  by  no  considerations  of  toleration  or 
humanity.  Yet  even  their  fanaticism  and  their  jwwer  failed 


*  According  to  a  statistical  return  of  the  27tli  of  July  last,  the 
area  of  the  whole  of  India  is  1,466,576  square  miles,  of  which 
837,412  are- under  the  British  rule,  627,910  belong  to  native  princes, 
and  1254  to  France  and  Portugal.  The  population  of  British  India 
is  131,990,901 ;  the  population  of  the  Native  States,  48,376,247 ; 
that  of  the  French  and  Portuguese  settlements,  517,149. 

f  It  is  commonly  imagined  that  the  civil  service  of  India  affords 
a  provision  for  a  great  number  of  young  men,  and  may,  in  fact,  be 
ranked  with  any  one  of  the  liberal  professions.  Yet  the  truth  is, 
that  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  1780-1830,  the  covenanted  ser¬ 
vice  of  Bengal  employed  only  4534  persons,  and  the  number  of 
civilians  sent  out  to  all  India  does  not  average  more  than  30  a  year. . 
The  military  service  of  the  Company  is  of  course  far  more  extensive, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  its  military  ofiicers  are  employed  in 
the  duties  of  civil  administration. 
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to  shake  the  fundamental  institutions  of  Hindostan.  For  seven 
centuries  they  reigned  as  conquerors,  lords  of  the  soil  and  task¬ 
masters  of  the  people.  Memorials  of  their  empire  are  scattered 
over  the  land,  and  about  one-eighth  of  the  population  adhere  to 
their  creed.  But  these  are  only  the  vestiges  of  an  alluvial  de¬ 
posit  above  the  primitive  rock.  India  offers  the  singular  and 
perplexing  spectacle  of  a  people  which  has  for  eight  hundred 
years  lost  its  independence,  but  retained  every  other  charac¬ 
teristic  of  its  nationality.  For  eight  hundred  years  the  sacred 
races,  which  are  emanations  of  the  Deity,  have  been  governed 
by  outcasts  and  aliens  —  by  men  as  unclean  as  the  lowest  Chan- 
dala,  who  collects  the  offal  of  cities,  whose  very  touch  is  conta¬ 
mination  :  the  Hindoos  have  obeyed  these  men,  have  fought  for 
them,  and  accepted  their  rule.  Probably,  no  act  of  mere 
personal  cruelty  or  political  oppression  could  rouse  that  long- 
suffering  people  to  rebellion ;  but  if  one  incident  should  lead 
them  to  fear  that  an  inroad  is  contemplated  on  the  laws  of  caste 
and  the  sacred  distinctions  of  their  race,  all  restraint,  all  autho¬ 
rity,  is  at  an  end ;  and  they  rise,  not  in  fear  of  injustice,  but  in 
abhorrence  of  pollution.  This  principle  and  this  truth  lie  at 
the  basis  of  all  inquiry  into  the  stability  of  the  government  of 
India ;  they  explain  why  the  progress  of  civilisation  has  been 
so  slow,  what  impediments  the  government  of  India  has  to 
encounter,  and  what  are  the  limits  to  its  power.  The  pressure 
of  these  limitations,  on  almost  every  branch  of  the  administration, 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  following  remarks.  Mr.  Burke 
said,  in  one  of  his  magnificent  orations,  that  *  throughout  the 
^  whole  of  the  vast  extent  of  British  India,  not  a  man  eats  of  a 
‘  spoonful  of  rice,  but  by  the  permission  of  the  East  India  Com- 
‘  pany.’  The  image  would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  dominion  of 
the  Company  is  not  only  politically,  but  socially,  absolute.  No 
greater  error  could  be  propagated.  Not  all  the  power  of  the 
Company  could  induce  a  high-caste  Hindoo  to  eat  a  sixwnful  of 
rice  from  the  hand  of  a  Christian.  Such  have  hitherto  been 
the  conditions  on  which  a  foreign  Empire  is  maintained  over  a 
people  utterly  different  from  ourselves,  jealous  of  our  rule,  but 
submissive  to  our  power.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  assert 
that  we  have  acquiesced  too  readily  in  the  habits  of  the  country, 
and  done  too  little  to  assert  our  own  moral  and  religious  ascen¬ 
dancy.  It  may  be  so.  But  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  in 
India  involves  a  problem  which  no  man  has  yet  attempted  to 
solve.  The  fanciful  rumour  arising  from  the  greased  cartridges 
sufficed  to  spread  wild  alarm  among  the  troops,  and  rouse 
an  army  to  mutiny  ;  if  the  same  designs  of  proselytism  by  the 
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influence  of  authority  had  any  real  existence,  would  they  not 
act  with  equal  violence  on  the  whole  native  population  ? 

The  years  which  followed  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  in  1707, 
and  preceded  the  British  establishment  in  India,  witnessed  the 
disintegration  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  the  division  of  its 
twenty-two  subject-provinces.  The  sons  of  that  great  prince, 
whose  reign  nearly  corresponded  in  splendour,  as  well  as  iu 
duration,  to  that  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  were  wholly  unable 
to  retain  the  vast  authority  he  had  acquired.  They  perished 
miserably,  and  in  rapid  succession.  To  the  north.  Nadir  Shah, 
at  the  head  of  a  Persian  army,  invaded  India  and  marched  to 
Delhi.  The  Rohillas  raised  an  independent  state  to  the  east  of 
the  Ganges.  The  Subahdar  of  Bengal  became  the  virtual  master 
of  that  province ;  the  Subahdar  of  the  Deccan  ruled  as  the 
Nizam;  and  the  great  Mahratta  confederacy,  triumphing  over 
the  feeble  heirs  and  dismembered  armies  of  the  Empire,  once 
more  asserted  the  power  of  some  of  the  native  Hindoo  princes 
of  India.  It  was  amidst  these  revolutions,  and  at  this  crisis  in 
the  affairs  of  Southern  Asia,  that  the  British  agents  of  the  East 
India  Company  appeared  on  the  scene ;  and,  indeed,  they  had 
been  preceded  by  the  adventurous  Frenchmen,  whose  brief  and 
brilliant  career  opened  the  path  of  European  conquest.  It 
forms  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  follow  the  course  of  these 
events,  or  to  enter  into  the  complicated  transactions  which  arose 
between  the  Company  and  the  native  princes  of  India.  Our 
object  is  simply  to  show  the  nature  of  the  power  which  thus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  small  band  of  foreign  adventurers,  and 
the  terms  on  which  we  have  never  ceased  to  hold  the  results  of 
their  enterprise. 

In  spite  of  the  visionary  grandeur  which  still  hung  about 
the  wretched  descendants  of  the  House  of  Delhi,  it  is  clear 
that  in  the  18th  century,  the  idea  of  a  common  authority 
—  of  a  State  —  had  perished  in  the  revolutions  of  India.  The 
political  condition  of  the  country  resembled  the  structure  of  the 
invertebrate  animals,  who  want  the  central  organisation  of  the 
brain  and  the  heart,  whilst  they  exhibit  a  tenacious,  though 
imperfect,  vitality  in  their  limbs.  Indeed,  as  has  been  well 
remarked  by  Mr.  Iklill  and  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  the  character 
of  Oriental  governments  from  the  satrapies  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  described  by  Herodotus,  down  to  the  pachaliks  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  at  the  present  day,  has  ever  been  to  divide  the 
authority  and  power  of  the  sovereign  into  pieces  or  fragments 
as  numerous  as  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  to  invest  the 
vice-gerents  appointed  to  govern  these  detached  territories  with 
the  absolute  and  undivided  authority  of  the  crown,  until  the 
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empire  itself  becomes  a  loose  aggregate  of  tributary  de¬ 
pendencies.* 

Such  was  emphatically  the  condition  of  India,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  may  easily  be  predicated.  The  vice-gerents  of  the 
Mogul  had  assumed  the  rank  of  semi-independent  princes. 
Throughout  the  country  a  military  aristocracy  had  sprung  up ; 
every  chieftain  who  owned  a  hill-fort  or  a  jaghire,  raised  troops 
for  plunder  or  for  war.f  Property  was  seized,  and  wealth  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  armed  hand.  The  protection  of  rights  and  the 
punishment  of  crime  fell  exclusively  under  the  control  of  a  class 
who  were  themselves  guilty  of  the  greatest  excesses.  And  these 
shreds  and  tatters  of  Imperial  authority  were  staked  on  the 
battle-field,  or  sold  at  the  council-board,  with  utter  indifference 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

These  semi-independent  chiefs  were  the  men  with  whom  Clive, 
Coote,  and  Warren  Hastings  alternately  fought  and  bargained. 
The  history  of  India,  for  the  latter  half  of  the  18  th  century,  re¬ 
cords  not  the  conquest  of  a  nation  or  the  subjugation  of  a  people, 
but  a  gradual  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  a  decrepid  empire  to  a 
Company  animated  by  the  spirit  of  British  enterprise,  and  the 
progressive  reconstruction  of  a  power  which  alone  could  restore 
peace,  law,  and  order  to  this  distracted  community.  Hence  arose 
one  of  the  most  complicated  systems  of  government  which  has 
ever  existed  in  the  world.  It  combines,  with  the  general  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  acknowledged  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty,  descent,  and  even  military  power,  which  are  still  retained 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  native  princes  of  India.  It  retains, 
with  scrupulous  respect,  the  usages,  the  privileges,  the  institutions, 
sometimes  even  the  barbarous  superstitions,  of  the  native  races, 
vmder  the  protection  of  Christian  administrators,  and  the  supreme 
control  of  English  law.  It  has  hitherto  derived  its  financial  re¬ 
sources,  and  even  its  principal  military  strength,  from  the  ancient 
revenue  system  of  the  country,  and  from  the  martial  habits  of 
the  natives  enlisted  in  our  ranks ;  but  these  resources  and  this 


*  Lewis  on  the  Government  of  Dependencies,  p.  98, 
t  The  Pindharee  system,  which  periodically  ravaged  India,  was  not 
put  down  till  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  the 
determination  of  the  British  Government  to  suppress  it,  involved  us 
in  war  with  all  the  Mahratta  States  except  Gwalior.  ‘  The  armies 
‘  of  these  native  chieftains,’  says  Colonel  Sleman,  ‘  always  took  the 
‘  auspices  and  set  out  kingdom  taking  (Moolk  Geeree)  after  the 
‘  Duseyra  in  November,  as  regularly  as  English  gentlemen  go  par- 
‘  tridge-shooting  on  the  Ist  of  September ;  that  is  to  say,  they  plun- 
‘  dered  their  neighbours  of  territory  and  money  to  the  extent  of  their 
‘  power.* 
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military  strength  have  been  directed  to  objects  which  the  native 
mind  cannot  embrace,  and  which  are  determined  by  British,  not 
by  Indian  policy.  In  these  contradictory  propositions  may  be 
traced  the  twofold,  and  sometimes  conflicting,  elements  which 
have  at  all  times  rendered  the  conduct  of  tlie  Anglo-Indian 
government  a  difficult  task, — to  reconcile  the  sovereignty  of  na¬ 
tive  princes  with  the  authority  of  the  supreme  power ;  the  un¬ 
changeable  mould  of  the  native  races  with  the  progressive 
character  of  Christian  civilisation ;  the  interests  of  India  with 
the  interests  of  England ;  the  laws  of  Asiatic  society  with  the 
opinions  of  Europe.  Hence  even  the  measures  dictated  by 
liberality  and  humanity  frequently  have  defeated  their  object ;  for 
the  introduction  of  the  laws  and  practices  of  a  highly  civilised 
dominant  country  into  a  far  less  civilised  dependency,  demands 
the  utmost  circumspection  ;  and  the  East  India  Company  w'cre 
so  well  aware  of  this  danger,  that  the  ancient  maxim  of  their 
administration  was,  *  to  afford  every  relief  and  ease,  both  to  the 
‘  Ryots  and  to  the  Zemindars,  which  map  be  consistent  with,  and 
*  conformable  to,  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  country'*  These 
intentions  were,  however,  continually  frustrated,  as  much  by 
the  ignorance  as  by  the  avidity  of  their  servants ;  and  it  too 
often  happened,  that  the  course  of  policy  adopted  proved  in  the 
end  more  onerous  to  the  people  and  less  productive  to  the  State, 
than  even  that  of  our  Mohamedan  predecessors. 

Amongst  the  enormous  masses  of  discussion  and  evidence  which 
have  been  at  different  times  presented  to  Parliament  on  the 
subject  of  Indian  administration,  we  have  disinterred  a  minute, 
which  expresses  with  peculiar  force  the  anomalous  condition  of 
this  government. 

‘  It  does  not  appear  to  me,’  said  the  writer  of  this  paper,  ‘  that  the 
first  question  respecting  this  great  acquired  dominion,  which  ought  to 
have  preceded  all  others,  has  yet  been  determined,  viz. :  On  what 
political  principle  it  may  be  held  by  Great  Britain  (whether  through 
the  medium  of  the  Indian  Company  or  otherwise)  with  the  greatest 
possible  advantage,  and  best  security  of  continuance.  Right,  fact, 
and  form  are  so  manifestly  at  variance,  and  are  still  so  strangely 
confounded  in  almost  every  operation  of  government,  that  it  is  now  a 
doubt  whether  the  Subahdar,  in  whose  name  some  branches  of  the 
executive  power  are  still  administered,  represents  the  Sovereign  of 
the  provinces  ;  or  even  whether  any  Sovereign  power  has  any  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  country.  ....  For  the  purpose  of  forming  an  internal 
settlement,  it  is  sufficient  to  suppose  that  the  undivided  sovereignty 
shall  be  assumed  and  declared  by  His  ISIajesty,  whether  directly  and 


*  Despatch  of  Court  of  Directors  to  Gb)vernor-General  of  29th  of 
March,  1781. 
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to  all  intents,  or  with  a  reserve  of  the  actual  government  of  the 
country  ;  and  that  at  all  events  Bengal  is  to  be  held  as  a  Province 

of  Great  Britain . If  this  great  territorial  dominion  had  been 

but  newly  acquired,  or  if  it  were  still  open  to  the  governing  power 
to  adopt  a  new  system  of  measures,  without  reference  to  measures 
already  taken,  my  opinion  would  be  comprised  in  a  very  small  com¬ 
pass.  Conforming  to  the  simplicity  of  Eastern  manners,  and  to  the 
summary  and  simple  principles  of  Asiatic  policy,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  natives  should  be  left  undisturbed  in  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  own  laws,  customs,  prej  udices,  and  religion.  On  these 
terms  they  W’ould  as  readily  submit  to  our  dominion  as  to  any  other, 
nor  could  it  ever  be  lost  but  by  foreign  conquest.  The  moderation 
of  the  tribute  imposed  by  all  the  Mohammedan  conquerors,  and  the 
simplicity  of  their  method  of  collecting  it,  accounts  for  the  surprising 
facility  with  which  they  retained  possession  of  their  conquests.  The 
form  of  their  government  was  despotic,  but  in  fact  it  was  not  oppres¬ 
sive  to  the  mass  of  the  conquered  people.  In  general  they  introduced 
no  changes  but  in  the  army  and  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign.’ 

Such  were  the  opinions  entertained  in  1776  by  no  less  remark¬ 
able  a  man  than  Philip  Francis ;  and  whatever  be  their  intrinsic 
value,  we  dwell  with  interest  on  views  of  the  administration 
of  India  which  may  have  been  expressed  by  the  pen  of  Junius. 
Violent  disputes  and  never-ending  controversies  arose  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  English  control  was  to  be  applied  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  principal  resource  of  India — the  land  revenue. 
Great  ignorance  and  miscalculation  were  no  doubt  displayed 
even  in  the  measures  of  relief  established  under  the  name  of 
the  ‘  jiermanent  settlement  ’  of  Bengal.  Nor  has  the  experience 
of  eighty  years  introduced  anything  like  uniformity  of  system, 
or  settled  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  various  land  tenures 
of  the  people  of  India.*  Into  these  fiscal  discussions  it  is  im- 


*  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  British  revenue  system  is 
more  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  than  those  of  the  native 
governments.  The  ancient  Hindoo  governments  are  represented  to 
have  been  entitled  to  a  sixth,  or  at  most  a  fourth,  of  the  gross  produce 
of  the  land ;  but  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  these  governments,  it 
appears,  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  that  in  most  of  the 
Hindtx)  states  the  rate  of  assessment  fluctuated  from  two  to  three- 
fifths  of  the  gross  produce.  The  Mogul  government  was  certainly 
entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  net  rent,  or,  according  to  the  Hidaya,  half 
the  produce.  Tlie  principle  or  rule  of  land  assessment  now  defined 
by  the  British  Grovernment  of  India,  is  that  the  revenue  is  not  to 
exceed  two-thirds  of  the  net  rent.  This  distinction  between  levying 
the  revenue  on  the  net  produce,  instead  of  on  the  gross  produce,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  we  have  conferred  upon  India.  By  net 
produce  is  meant  the  surplus  which  the  estate  may  yield  after  deduct¬ 
ing  expenses  of  cultivation.  Large  tracts  of  cultivable  land  are  left 
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possible  for  us  to  enter ;  but  looking  at  the  grand  general  result, 
we  rest  upon  the  fact  that  the  land  revenue  of  India  is  the  main¬ 
stay  of  the  Government,  as  it  has  been  for  ages’;  and  that  whether 
we  obtain  from  the  people  of  India  more  or  less  revenue  than^ 
preceding  administrations — whether  we  are  more  forbearing  or 
more  exacting  than  they  were — the  resources  of  the  Indian 
treasury  are  in  no  respects  greater  (with  the  single  exception  of 
the  stamp  duty)  than  those  which  they  possessed.  Indeed,  many 
onerous  and  vexatious  imposts,  such  as  the  transit-dues,  &c., 
have  been  abolished  by  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  charges  of 
our  system  of  government  far  exceed  those  of  the  native  govern¬ 
ments,  because  they  are  inherent  in  the  administration  of 
foreigners  coming  at  a  great  expense  from  a  great  ^stance,  and 
bringing  with  them  the  wants  and  habits  of  another  hemisphere. 
In  other  words,  we  have  an  Asiatic  revenue  and  a  European 
expenditure ;  the  public  income  of  India  is  raised  by  the  me¬ 
thods  of  a  half-civilised  people,  but  it  is  spent  in  defraying  the 
complicated  demands  of  a  highly  civilised  government. 

Our  present  purpose  then,  in  endeavouring  to  form  a  practi¬ 
cal  estimate  of  the  future  welfare  and  stability  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Empire,  directs  us  mainly  to  the  consideration  of  the  two 
primary  elements  of  political  power, — finance  and  the  army.  They 
are  the  basis  of  our  authority  over  a  foreign  dependency,  which 
could  be  acquired  and  ruled  by  no  other  means.  We  are  entitled 
to  apply  to  India  the  language  of  Cerialis  in  the  revolt  of  a  great 
Roman  province :  —  ‘  Regna  bellaque  per  Gallias  semper  fuere, 
‘  donee  in  nostrum  jus  concederetis.  Nos,  quamquam  totiens 
‘  lacessiti,  jure  victoria;  id  solum  vobis  addidimus,  quo  pacem 
*  tueremur.  Nam  neque  quies  gentium  sine  annis,  neque  arma 
‘  sine  stipendiis,  neque  stipendia  sine  trlbutis  haberi  queunt.’* 
Much  might,  no  doubt,  be  said  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
of  education,  of  trade,  of  the  material  improvement  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  of  the  policy  of  religious  missions,  and  many  other  topics 
connected  with  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  highest  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people.  We  by  no  means  underrate  the  im- 


waste,  because  not  suflSciently  fertile  to  make  a  return  assessed  on  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  gross  produce.  Tlie  British  system,  by  re¬ 
stricting  the  claim  of  the  government  to  a  share  of  the  net  profit,  does 
not  encroach  on  the  capital  invested  in  cultivation,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  favourable  to  the  extension  of  agriculture.  By  these  indirect 
means  the  land  revenue  of  India  will  be  gradually  increased.  (  Thorn¬ 
tons  Historical  Notes,  p.  32-34.) 

*  Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  ;74.  A  passage  _^throughout  of  remarkable 
application  to  our  own  afiairs. 
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portance  of  these  subjects,  which  fall  within  the  duties  of  an 
enlightened  government.  But  without  money  and  without  arms 
—  without  ample  force  for  the  defence  of  authority,  and  ample 
means  to  maintain  that  force — a  government  ceases  to  exist 
altogether.  We  confine  ourselves  therefore  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  solidity  of  the  base  of  the  edifice,  on  which,  until  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  events  of  last  summer,  the  people  of  this  country 
and  the  rulers  of  India  had  placed  an  exaggerated,  perhaps  an 
unreasonable,  confidence. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  in  which  the  supreme  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  has  been  vested  in  British  authority,  a  notion  has 
prevailed  that  India  was,  or  was  about  to  become,  a  source  of 
perennial  wealth  to  this  country ;  and  this  notion  was  not  a 
mere  popular  delusion ;  it  has  been  entertained  by  statesmen ; 
it  has  been  presented  with  specious  representations  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  though  this  error  is  dispelled  at  the  first  touch  of 
evidence  and  inquiry,  it  still  probably  obtains  to  a  great  extent 
in  England,  and  it  is  an  article  of  faith  among  foreign  nations. 
The  first  adventurers  to  India  undoubtedly  brought  home  enor¬ 
mous  fortunes,  but  these  were  the  result  of  transactions  with 
the  native  princes,  or  of  private  speculations,  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  prohibited  by  the  severest  penalties  as  soon  as  its  authority 
was  organised  and  established.  At  no  time  could  India  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  colonial  possession  inviting  the  enterprise  of  Euro¬ 
pean  settlers.  The  torrid  and  insalubrious  climate,  the  density 
of  the  population,  the  cheapness  of  labour,  the  tenures  of  land 
existing  in  the  country,  and,  above  all,  the  jealousy  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  excluded  Europeans  from  the  pursuits  which  invite  them 
to  settle  in  foreign  and  less  civilised  countries.  The  land  reve¬ 
nue,  the  monopolies,  foreign  trade,  and  military  conquest  were 
therefore  the  only  sources  of  the  wealth  which  India  could  bring 
to  this  country,  and  these  all  remained  till  within  a  recent 
period  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  It  was 
therefore  only  in  the  service  of  the  Government  that  fortunes 
could  be  made,  and  these  fortunes  were  solely  derived  from  the 
liberal  scale  of  remuneration  to  English  public  servants,  and 
from  the  opportunities  of  realising  a  high  rate  of  interest  in  a 
country  where  capital  was  extremely  scarce.  No  doubt  a  certain 
amount  of  advantage  has  been  derived  from  these  private  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  remittances,  and  a  sum  of  630,000/.  a  year  is  charged 
on  the  territorial  revenues  of  India  for  interest  on  the  Company’s 
stock.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  India  have  always 
largely  exceeded  her  imports  ;  treasure  has  been  steadily  sent  to 
that  country  ;  and  the  operations  of  trade  with  India  are  wholly 
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independent  of  the  sums  drawn  to  meet  the  home  expenditure 
of  the  Indian  Government. 

Passing  by,  however,  this  minor  side  of  the  question,  which 
serves  only  to  deceive  those  who  are  unacquainted  wdth  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  we  arrive  at  the  startling  but  indisputable  fact 
that  from  first  to  last  the  financial  history  of  British  India  has 
been  a  hard  and  unsuccessful  struggle  to  maintain  the  civil  and 
military  establishments  required  for  the  maintenance  of  our  poicer, 
out  of  the  revenues  of  our  Indian  territories.  And  this  assertion 
is  verified  by  the  accumulation  of  fifty  millions  of  debt  in  little 
more  than  fifty  years. 

‘  What,’  said  Lord  Metcalfe,  in  one  of  his  remarkable  papers  written 
in  1833,  ‘  What  will  the  nation  gain  by  taking  India  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Company  ?  An  addition  of  forty  millions  to  the  national  debt 
and  a  territory  that  cannot  pay  its  expenses.  Yet  no  purse  but  that 
of  the  nation  will  be  able  to  support  this  expensive  concern :  for  that 
of  the  Company  cannot  after  the  loss  of  the  China  monopoly  ;  and,  in 
fact,  has  only  done  so  hitherto  by  borrowing.  Borrowing  cannot  go 
on  for  ever,  and  an  attempt  to  make  India  pay  its  own  expenses, 
under  all  circumstances,  might  cause  the  loss  of  the  country.’  {Met¬ 
calfe  Papers,  p.  162.) 

Hence  the  Government  of  India  has,  on  the  one  hand,  been  re¬ 
duced  to  many  objectionable,  if  not  reprehensible,  expedients,  from 
the  imperious  necessity  of  providing  for  its  wants ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  compelled  by  those  wants  to  forego  many 
of  the  improvements  which  would  have  increased  the  prosperity 
and  stability  of  its  dominions.  Who  doubts  that  a  large  increase 
of  European  force  —  a  larger  establishment  of  European  officers 
to  native  regiments  —  a  larger  staff  of  civil  servants  throughout 
the  country  —  a  larger  outlay  on  public  works,  and  many  other 
means  of  employing  the  resources  of  Government,  would  be  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  India,  and  would  probably  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  ealamity  we  now  deplore?  But  as  India  is  unable 
to  support  her  existing  civil  and  military  establishments,  by 
what  means  is  it  proposed  to  increase  them  ? 

Down  to  the  abolition  of  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the 
Company,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Indian  Government,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  political  body ;  because  the  Company  availed  itself 
of  its  mercantile  character  to  bring  forward  its  commercial  assets 
in  discharge  of  its  general  liabilities.  No  separation  even  of  the 
accounts  was  made  until  1813.  Indeed  this  was  one  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  maintenance  of  the  commercial  monopoly, 
and  especially  that  of  the  China  trade,  was  defended.  It  was 
argued  that  these  commercial  privileges  were  indispensably  re- 
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quislte  to  enable  the  Company  to  support  the  charges  of  the 
Government  of  India.  But  to  this  it  was  replied  that  these 
privileges  were  enjoyed  by  the  ComiMiny  at  the  expense  of  the 
trading  community,  and  of  the  people  of  England;  and  that 
whatever  advantage  the  Company  derived  from  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  of  the  £^t,  w'as  an  indirect  tax  levied  on  Great  Britain 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government  of  Hiiidostan.  More¬ 
over,  whilst  it  was  contended  by  one  class  of  -writers  that  the 
political  revenue  of  the  Company  was  assisted  by  its  trading 
operations,  Mr.  Kickards  argued  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
there  was  a  loss  on  the  trading  operations  of  the  Company  which 
was  paid  out  of  the  taxes  of  India.  The  truth  is,  that  the  China 
trade  and  the  tea  monopoly  was  the  only  part  of  the  Company’s 
trade  which  proved  remunerative ;  and  immense  sums  were  lost 
in  Hindustan  in  the  attempt  to  support  native  manufactures 
against  European  competition.*  Under  another  form — that  of 
the  opium  monopoly  —  which  enables  the  Company  as  growers 
of  the  poppy  to  extract  nearly  five  millions  of  revenue  from  the 
population,  not  of  India,  but  of  China, — it  may  still  be  affirmed 
that  the  China  trade  is  the  principal  resource  to  cover  the 
deficiency  of  the  public  revenue  of  India ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  aspects  of  this  question  that  the  Government  of  India 
should  be  to  such  an  extent  dependent  on  an  evasion  of  the  law 
of  a  foreign  state,  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  war,  or  extin¬ 
guished  by  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
On  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1833,  the  commercial  element 
disappeared,  and  the  stock  of  the  Company  was  commuted  into 
a  charge  on  the  territorial  revenue  of  India,  and  an  accumulating 
fund  in  this  country. 

In  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  who  have 
governed  India,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Lord  Wellesley, 
Lord  Ellenborough,  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  it  has  appeared  that  the 
gradual  extension  of  our  territories,  either  by  the  successful  results 
of  war  or  by  the  failure  of  issue  to  the  native  rulers  of  adjacent 
states,  is  a  just  and  natural  mode  of  providing  for  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  Indian  treasury.f  On  many  grounds,  and  espe- 


*  It  was  shown  that  in  the  fifteen  years.  1814-15  to  1828-29, 
there  had  been  a  loss  on  the  Indian  trade  of  278,707/.,  and  upon  the 
China  trade  a  gain  of  fifteen  millions  and  a  half. 

I  In  discussing  the  policy  of  the  annexation  of  the  State  of  Nagpore, 
Mr.  Mansel,  the  Resident,  stated  very  clearly  the  grounds  of  these 
measures.  ‘  The  considerations  in  favour  of  these  are  the  financial 
‘  exigency  of  the  British  Government  in  India,  which  is  called  upon  to 
*  afford  military  protection  to  all  India,  while  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
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dally  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  India,  such 
measures  may  be  not  only  defensible,  but  necessary.  Yet  look¬ 
ing  at  them  in  a  purely  hnancial  point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  acquisition  of  territory  has  augmented  the  disposable 
revenue  of  the  Empire,  because  the  charges  have  always  kept 
pace  with,  and  sometimes  exceeded,  the  income.  And  here  it 
may  be  remarked  that  where  the  State  annexed  is  fertile  and 
wealthy,  as  in  the  case  of  Berar,  the  dominions  of  the  extinct 
Bhoonsla  family,  annexation  to  the  British  dominions  soon 
becomes  unpopular  because  a  large  portion  of  the  revenue  col¬ 
lected  is  diverted  from  local  to  imperial  purposes,  and  is  in  fact 
employed  as  a  set-ofF  against  the  increased  expenditure  in  less 
productive  districts ;  so  that  in  proportion  as  we  may  gain  in 
money  wq  spread  disaffection,  and  the  people,  though  better 
governed,  are  more  discontented. 

Again,  one  of  the  expedients  to  which  the  Revenue  Boards 
have  been  driven  is  that  of  *  resumption,’  a  system  by  which  the 
Governmeut  challenges  the  titles  of  those  holding  lands  free  of 
rent  charge,  harassing  them  with  legal  proceedings,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  cveiy  technical  defect  under  its  own  regulations  and  in  its 
own  courts,  and  frequently  succeeding  in  selling  up  zemindaries 
at  a  nominal  price,  the  agents  of  the  Company  being  the  only 
purchasers.  It  is  certain  that  many  gross  abuses  of  this  kind 
have  occurred ;  indeed,  in  several  instances  these  proceedings 
have  been  reversed,  upon  judicial  investigation  in  this  country, 
and  tardy  justiie  has  been  done  to  the  sufferers  by  the  interpo¬ 
sition  of  the  Queen’s  authority.  But  the  advantage  accruing 
to  the  Indian  treasury  from  such  transactions  is  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  sums  squandered  in  litigation,  and  by  the  bitter 
resentment  left  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.*  It  is  true  that  after 
th.e  introduction  of  the  permanent  settlement  of  Bengal,  many 
frauds  and  abuses  were  committed,  and  unfounded  claims  w’ere 
set  lip  by  some  Lakhiraj-dars  to  establish  their  exemption  from 
revenue  payments ;  but  ihe  lapse  of  time  might  fairly  be  pleaded 
in  bar  of  this  exceptional  jurisdiction,  and  we  believe  j^ese  re¬ 
sumptions,  as  well  as  the  resumptions  of  Enamdars  in  U'esteru 
India,  to  be  highly  impolitic.  We  are  aware  that  the  principle 

‘  country  makes  no,  or  but  an  inadequate,  contribution  to  the  charge ; 
‘  the  difficulty  of  providing  the  machinery  of  good  government  for  any 
‘  permanence ;  and  the  advantage  of  having  as  few  irregular  troops  of 
‘  native  states  to  occupy  our  attention  as  possible.’ 

*  The  number  of  these  cases  of  niaafee  tenure,  lapsed  or  resumed, 
in  the  North-west  Provinces  of  Bengal  only,  in  1855-6,  amounted 
to  no  less  than  41,768  acres  lapsed,  and  18,746  resumed. 
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of  resumption  has  been  sanctioned  and  stoutly  defended  by 
some  of  the  greatest  Indian  statesmen,  as  Munro  and  Met¬ 
calfe,  on  the  ground  that  no  altumgher  grants  were  perpetual 
under  the  native  princes,  and  that  exemption  from  land-tax 
means  in  India  total  exemption  from  taxation — a  claim  which 
no  man  who  enjoys  the  protection  of  Government  has  a  right 
to  advance.  Nevertheless,  these  grants  having  been  recognised 
as  property^  it  is  too  late  to  invade  them;  though  as  pro¬ 
perty  they  might  be  subjected  with  entire  justice  to  another 
mode  of  taxation:  and  we  think  that  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  pro¬ 
posal  of  levying  a  succession  duty  on  land  claiming  to  be  rent 
free,  is  equitable,  judicious,  and  practical.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  principle  of  a  duty  on  legacies  and  inheritance  is  one 
which  might  touch  the  personal  property  of  India,  especially 
since  the  power  of  making  wills  has  been  extended  to  Hindoos. 
In  the  ancient  theory  of  the  Hindoo  family  no  transfer  of  pro- 
j)erty  could  be  said  to  take  place  on  death,  and  the  operation 
of  such  a  law  would  still  be  partial. 

In  truth,  neither  commerce,  nor  conquest,  nor  the  economy 
recommended  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  nor  the  severity  with 
which  native  rights  have  in  some  instances  been  dealt  with,  have 
at  all  corrected  the  inherent  disproportion  between  the  revenue 
and  the  expenditure  of  India  —  the  revenue  being  raised  from 
natives  and  spent  by  Europeans.  There  lies  the  permanent 
weakness  of  our  administration,  the  heaviest  drag  on  the  stability 
of  our  Eastern  Empire  ;  to  this  may  readily  be  traced  the  short¬ 
comings  of  our  administrations,  and  the  defects  in  our  civil  and 
military  system,  curable,  indeed,  by  an  appeal  to  the  energy  and 
wealth  of  the  British  nation,  but  not  curable  by  the  resources  of 
India  alone.  Before,  however,  we  apply  these  considerations  to 
the  ])resent  and  the  future,  let  us  rapidly  survey  the  past;  for  if 
there  be  one  thing  more  constant  than  the  delusive  prospect  of 
a  surplus  Indian  revenue,  it  is  the  reality  of  an  increasing 
deficiency. 

Clive  had  announced,  when  first  he  acquired  possession  of  the 
Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  that  the  Company  was  now  assured 
of  inexhaustible  riches,  since  the  revenue  of  the  territory  was 
two  millions  sterling,  and  the  expenditure  could  never  exceed 
one  million,  even  in  time  of  w’ar;  within  ten  years  Warren 
Hastings  complained  that  the  revenue  of  India  was  inadequate 
to  meet  the  expenditure;  Mr.  Francis  declared  that  it  would  be 
found  the  Government  of  India  had  been  living  on  its  capital ; 
and  the  Company  had  recourse  to  Parliament  for  a  loan  of 
1,400,000/.  in  1793  Mr.  Dundas  entertained  the  same  hopes 
as  Clive,  and  even  announced  to  the  House  of  Commons  the 
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intended  distribution  of  the  splendid  returns  of  India.  No 
returns  reached  England,  and  the  debt  steadily  augmented. 
Again,  in  1803,  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  held  the  same  encouraging  language,  and 
ventured  ‘  to  express  his  firm  conviction  that  with  our  prospects 
‘  of  revenue,  the  Indian  surplus  would  more  than  cover  a  war 
‘  expenditure.’  Yet  during  the  brilliant  successes,  and  under 
the  sagacious  control  of  Lord  "Wellesley,  at  this  same  period, 
the  debt  of  India  increased  from  seventeen  millions  to  thirty-one 
millions  and  a  half ;  and  such  was  the  distress  in  which  Lord 
Cornwallis,  his  immediate  successor,  found  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retain  the  treasure  the  Directors 
had  exported  from  this  country  to  China,  and  to  write  home, — 

‘  that  every  part  of  the  army,  and  every  branch  of  the  public 

*  departments  attached  to  it,  even  in  their  present  stationary 

*  positions,  are  suffering  distress  from  an  accumulation  of  arrears, 

‘  and  I  hardly  know  how  the  difficulties  of  providing  funds  are 

*  to  be  surmounted.’  Lord  Hastings  declared,  at  the  close  of 
his  long  administration,  that  he  saw  no  reason  there  should  not 
be  an  annual  surplus  of  four  millions,  though  Mr.  St.  George 
Tucker,  who  reviewed  the  financial  condition  of  India  in  1824, 
in  a  spirit  most  friendly  to  the  resources  of  the  Company,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  failed  to  discover  the  grounds  on  which  these 
promises  had  been  made,  and  reckoned  the  surplus  in  1822-23 
at  two  millions,  minus  a  million  and  a  half  to  be  deducted  for 
home  charges.  The  same  expectations  were  expressed  by  Lord 
Glcnelg,  though  in  a  more  moderate  tone,  on  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  in  1833;  and  in  spite  of  the  wars  in  which  Lord 
Auckland,  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  Lord  Ilardinge  found  them¬ 
selves  successively  engaged,  each  of  them  seems  to  have  cherished 
a  hope  that  the  result  of  their  acquisitions  would  be  to  balance 
the  expenditure  and  revenue  of  India.  The  truth  is,  that 
twice  only,  during  a  brief  interval  of  peace,  has  this  end  been 
attained.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  a  deeper  insight  into  the  state 
of  the  finances  of  India,  had  not  hesitated  to  declare  in  1842, 
that  their  disordered  condition  might  compel  the  Imperial 
Government  to  meet  the  deficiency.  Lastly,  to  bring  this 
rapid  survey  down  to  the  present  time,  we  find  Lord  Dalhousie 
holding  in  the  minute  which  closed  his  memorable  administra¬ 
tion,  the  same  exaggerated  language  of  the  financial  additions 
to  the  wealth  of  the  Empire,  though  he  seems  to  have  an¬ 
ticipated  a  constantly  increasing  deficit  witli  a  complacency  we 
cannot  share. 

‘By  the  several  territorial  acquisitions  which  have  just  been 
enumerated,  a  revenue  of  not  less  than  four  millions  sterling  has 
been  added  to  the  annual  income  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
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‘  Stated  in  general  terms,  the  revenue  of  India  has  increased  from 
26,000,000/.  in  1847-48,  to  30,000,000/.  in  1854-55  ;  and  the  income 
of  the  present  year,  exclusive  of  Oude,  has  been  estimated  at  the 
same  amount  of  30,000,000/.  sterling. 

‘  Without  entering  into  any  close  detail,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
main  sources  of  revenue  are  not  less  productive  than  before ;  while 
the  revenue  derived  from  opium  has  increased  from  2,730,000/.  in 
1847-48,  to  4,700,000/.  in  1854-55,  and  is  estimated  at  upwards  of 
5,000,000/.  for  the  present  year. 

‘  During  the  years  1847-48,  and  1848-49,  the  annual  deficiency 
which  had  long  existed,  still  continues  to  appear  in  the  accounts. 
But  in  each  of  the  four  following  years  the  deficiency  was  converted 
into  a  surplus  varying  from  360,000/.  to  nearly  580,000/. 

‘During  the  years  1853-54,  and  1854-55,  there  has  again  been  a 
heavy  deficiency,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  present  year  is  estimated 
at  not  less  than  1,850,000/. 

‘  But  these  apparent  deficiencies  are  caused  by  the  enormous  ex¬ 
penditure,  which  the  Government  is  now  annually  making  upon 
public  works,  designed  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  several 
provinces  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

‘  Wherefore  a  large  annual  deficiency  must  and  will  continue  to 
appear,  unless  the  Government  shall  unhappily  change  its  present 
policy,  and  abandon  the  duty  which  I  humbly  conceive  it  owes  to  the 
territories  intrusted  to  its  charge.  The  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
Indian  Empire  are  amply  sufiUcient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to  meet 
all  its  ordinary  charges ;  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
innumerable  and  gigantic  works  which  are  necessary  to  its  due  im¬ 
provement.  It  is  impossible  to  effect,  and  absurd  to  attempt,  the  ma¬ 
terial  improvement  of  a  great  empire  by  an  expenditure  which  shall 
not  exceed  the  limits  of  its  ordinary  annual  income.’* 

AVe  assume  it,  therefore,  to  be  proved  that,  although  in  some 
few  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  a  surplus  has  been  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  Indian  debt,  yet  the  deficiencies  have  far 
exceeded  the  surplus :  the  debt  has  gone  on  to  increase,  and 
the  Indian  Government  has  been  compelled,  by  the  necessities 
of  its  position,  to  live  beyond  its  income.  It  is  superfluous  to 


*  But  the  gross  charges  of  the  Indian  territory  have  augmented  in 
a  greater  proportion  than  the  receipts.  The  average  annual  deficiency. 


after  defraying  all  charges  both  abroad  and  at  home,  in  the  last  five 
years  of  the  Charter,  which  terminated  in  1814,  was  £134,662. 

In  the  five  years  ending  1818-19  -  -  736,853. 

In  the  five  years  ending  1823-24  -  -  27,531. 

In  the  five  years  ending  1828-29  -  -  2,878,031. 

{Report  of  Select  Committee  of  Commons,  1832,  p.  34.) 
And  to  this  estimate  may  be  added 

In  the  ten  years  ending  1850  -  -  -  1,474,195. 


Lord  Dalhousie,  when  he  speaks  of  four  millions  added  to  the  annual 
income  of  the  Indian  Empire,  omits  the  debit  side  of  the  account. 
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add  that  the  events  of  the  past  year  must  largely  augment  this 
deficit,  both  by  the  loss  of  revenue  and  by  the  increase  of 
expenditure.  Civil  war  has  broken  out  in  the  North-western 
Provinces,  producing  in  land  revenue  near  five  millions  a 
year ;  the  treasuries,  containing  large  amounts  of  specie,  have 
been  plundered ;  the  collection  of  revenue  is  interrupted  in 
almost  every  village  from  Umballah  to  Allahabad;  the  country 
itself  is  partly  laid  waste;  and  meanwhile  the  Government  has 
to  support  the  burden  of  that  most  fatal  of  all  wars,  when  the 
combatants  on  both  sides  are  fighting  at  its  own  expense  and 
in  the  heart  of  its  own  cities  and  territories.  We  do  not  now 
propose  to  dwell  upon  these  occurrences.  The  most  important 
and  essential  part  of  this  great  subject,  and  the  consideration 
which  has  led  us  to  submit  these  facts  to  our  readers,  concerns 
the  future  resources  of  the  Government  of  India.  The  questions 
on  which  the  future  fate  of  that  portion  of  the  British  Empire 
depends  appear  to  us  to  reduce  themselves  to  these  ;  Can  we  ob¬ 
tain  from  India  revenue  adequate  to  support  the  military  and 
civil  establishments  which  the  altered  position  of  our  Eastern 
Government  demands  ?  or,  Can  we  confine  our  military  and 
civil  expenditure  to  the  standard  of  the  revenue  of  India  ?  If 
the  answers  to  both  these  questions  were  in  the  negative,  we 
should  be  irresistibly  led  to  the  alternative  that  the  Government 
of  India  must  be  supported  by  taxes  levied  on  the  people  of 
this  country,  or  that  it  cannot  be  supported  at  all.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  hope  to  show  that,  whilst  we  acknowledge  the 
full  extent  of  this  difficulty,  one  course  is  open  by  which  the 
enterprise  and  capital  of  this  country  may  surmount  it,  and  the 
revenues  of  India  may  be  permanently  increased.  Such  is  the 
drift  of  the  inquiry  we  are  pursuing ;  but  ere  we  can  arrive  at 
these  tangible  results  we  must  entreat  the  patience  of  our 
readers  to  the  details  through  which  we  hope  to  reach  them, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  proceed  to  examine  the  principal  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  India. 

The  estimate  of  the  gross  revenue  of  India  for  the  year 
ending  April,  1857,,  shows  that  the  total  amount  of  income 
raised  by  the  Indian  Government  is  nearly  thirty  millions  ster¬ 
ling —  the  exact  sum  is  taken  at  29,344,960/.  This  vast  amount 
may  be  divided,  for  our  present  purpose,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  —  The  land  revenue  of  the  three  Presidencies  and  all  their 
dependent  provinces  is  computed  at  16,682,908/.,  or  considerably 
more  than  half  the  entire  resources  of  the  Indian  Empire ;  the 
monopoly  of  the  opium  growth  and  trade  brings  in  4,487,269/. ; 
the  monopoly  of  salt  manufactured  in  India,  2,362,308/.,  but  of 
the  2,000,000/.  derived  from  the  Customs,  half  must  be  set 
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down  to  the  duty  on  British  salt  for  the  protection  of  the 
monopoly.  Stamps  and  judicial  fees  amount  to  about  750,000/., 
and  the  remainder  consists  of  small  miscellaneous  items.  In 
considering,  therefore,  the  taxation  of  India,  the  main  question 
is  confined  to  three  sources  of  revenue  —  land,  salt,  and  opium ; 
by  them  alone  is  the  income  of  the  State  maintained ;  without 
them,  it  would  be  annihilated. 

Indeed,  to  simplify  still  further  the  discussion,  as  affects  tlie 
population  of  India,  we  may  dismiss  the  opium  monopoly 
altogether.  Opium  is  grown  for  export  and  is  sold  entirely  to 
the  foreign  consumer ;  the  foreign  consumer  in  China  pays  the 
whole  of  the  monopoly  price  set  on  the  article  by  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Treasury.  The  cost  and  charges  do  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  revenue  derived  from  it ;  the  other  two-thirds,  or 
three  millions  sterling,  are  paid  by  the  Chinese.  Whatever 
may  be  the  injurious  I'esults  of  the  trade  in  opium,  financially 
considered  this  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  accidents  that  ever 
befel  any  Government  from  the  habits  of  a  foreign  people; 
though,  not  being  within  our  own  control,  it  is  not  to  be  relied 
on,  and  it  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  places  one  of  the  vital 
conditions  of  our  own  power  within  the  grasp  of  a  foreign  State. 
If  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  be  ever  legalised  and  success¬ 
fully  carried  on  in  China,  there  is  an  end  of  the  Indian  monopoly : 
and  here  we  say  nothing  of  the  strong  general  considerations 
which  condemn  a  traffic,  as  injurious  to  our  lawful  trade  with 
China,  as  it  is  indispensable  to  the  finances  of  India. 

The  tax  on  salt,  collected  partly  by  the  monopoly  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  partly  by  import  duties,  produces  upwards  of 
3,000,000/.  a-year.  The  duty  is  about  three  farthings  a  pound, 
and  the  Government  selling-price  at  Calcutta  one  penny  a 
pound ;  at  Benares,  two  pence  a  pound.  This  duty  has  been 
reduced  25  per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

‘  The  consumption  of  salt  in  India  has  been  usually  estimated  at 
twelve  pounds  per  head  per  annum ;  and  assuming  the  wages  of  agri¬ 
cultural  labour  at  three  rupees  per  mensem  (the  ratio  now  paid  on 
the  Calcutta  and  Bombay  mailroad  and  to  village  watchmen),  it 
would,  at  Calcutta,  absorb  the  income  of  five  days’  labour  to  provide 
the  quantity  required  for  a  year.  The  salt  duty  thus  operates  as  a 
tax  of  about  one-and-a-half  per  cent,  upon  the  labourer’s  wages,  if 
be  have  none  but  himself  to  provide  for.  The  pressure  of  the  salt- 
ta^c  on  the  labourer  cannot  be  regarded  as  severe,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  onlj/  way  in  which  he  contributes  to  the  pecuniary  necessities  of 
the  State ;  in  all  other  respects  he  is  not  necessarily  subject  to  taxa¬ 
tion.  In  IMadras  and  Bombay  the  duty  on  salt  is  only  about  one-third 
of  that  which  prevails  in  Bengal.’  (^Statistical  Papers,  p.  48.) 
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We  have  quoted  these  details  because,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  with  the  exception  of  the  Akbarry  dues  on  liquor,  and 
some  local  dues  of  inferior  value,  the  salt  tax  is  the  only  tax, 
properly  so  called,  which  is  levied  on  the  people  of  India.  It 
is,  of  course,  obnoxious  to  the  censure  which  applies  to  all 
jK)ll-taxes  and  monopolies.  In  a  more  advanced  community  a 
substitute  would  be  found  for  it ;  but  in  India  it  has  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  ancient  usage ;  it  is  paid  by  the  people  without  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  and,  we  repeat,  it  is  the  only  tax  that  is,  or,  as  we  shall 
j)resently  see,  that  can  be,  levied  upon  them.  Stamps  and 
judicial  fees  —  the  only  taxes  in  India  which  can  be  said  to  have 
an  English  origin  —  evidently  affect  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
population. 

'fhe  last  great  item  of  account  is  the  Land  Revenue,  which 
may  fairly  be  termed  the  basis  of  the  public  resources,  and  the 
primary  element  of  the  Indian  Government.  Its  collection  is 
the  great  object  and  business  of  the  State ;  its  payment,  and 
the  various  conditions  of  tenure  by  which  it  is  regulated,  are 
the  circumstanees  which  mainly  affect  the  social  w'elfare  of  the 
people.  In  fact,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  India,  with  its  enor¬ 
mous  territory  and  its  countless  population,  exists,  politically 
speaking,  chiefly  for  the  production  of  this  land  revenue,  which 
surpasses  in  value  the  wdiole  export  trade.  No  one  can  under¬ 
rate  its  importance ;  no  one  can  deny  that  if  the  land  revenue 
were  not  a  fundamental  institution  of  India,  the  fiscal  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  country  w’ould  be  impossible.  Great  differences 
of  opinion  have  at  all  times  prevailed  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
charge,  as  to  the  system  on  which  it  ought  to  be  assessed  and 
levied,  and  as  to  its  true  effects  on  the  people  and  the  soil ;  into 
these  we  need  not  enter:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  neither  the  fixed 
settlement,  which  excludes  the  Government  from  the  benefit  of 
improvement,  and  throws  the  profit  into  the  hands  of  a  middle 
man ;  nor  the  ryotwar  tenure,  by  which  the  peasant  is  a  mere 
tenant  at  will  under  the  Government,  appear  to  us  to  unite  the 
conditions  of  a  just  and  wise  system.  The  plan  more  recently 
introduced  in  the  North-western  Provinces  and  the  Western 
Ceded  Districts  consists  in  an  assessment  for  a  limited  term  of 
years,  generally  called  the  decennial  settlement.  The  land 
revenue  of  India  presents  an  imperfect  analogy  with  the  rent- 
charge  commutation  for  tithes  in  this  country ;  and  the  same 
principles  which  regulate  the  one  are  applicable  to  the  other.* 
Many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  it  was  shown,  as  we 
think,  to  demonstration  in  this  Journal*,  that  the  land-tax  of 

*  Edinburgh  R(?view,  January,  1840,  vol.  Ixx.  p.  397. 
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Inilia  is  no  tax  at  all,  but  that  the  revenue  collected  under  that 
name  is  derived  simply  from  the  appropriation  to  the  State,  for 
public  purposes,  according  to  immemorial  usage,  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  rent  of  the  land.  Our  present  limits  forbid  us 
to  repeat  the  arguments  on  which  we  rest  this  opinion :  they 
will  be  found  in  the  article  to  which  we  refer ;  but  we  place  our 
assertion  under  the  shelter  of  the  high  authority  of  a  witness  emi¬ 
nent  alike  for  his  knowledge  of  India  and  for  his  acuteness  as 
an  economist.  IMr.  Mill  said,  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1831 :  — 

‘  Nine-tenths,  probably,  of  the  revenue  of  the  Government  of 
India  is  derived  from  the  rent  of  land,  never  appropriated  to  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  always  considered  to  be  the  property  of  Government ;  so 
that  the  wants  of  the  State  are  supplied  .really  and  truly  without 
taxation.  As  far  as  this  goes,  the  people  of  the  country  remain  un¬ 
taxed.  In  fact,  there  is  no  other  adequate  resource  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  State.’ 

If  this  view  of  the  fiscal  resources  of  India  be  correct,  it  places 
them  in  a  very  peculiar  light,  and  it  accounts  for  some  of  these 
peculiarities.  The  territorial  interest  of  the  Sovereign  in  the 
rent  of  land  throughout  the  country  has  been  acknowledged  by 
the  people  of  India  under  every  variation  of  dynasty ;  and  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  interest,  they  appear  to  have  held  that  beyond 
this  limit  the  fiscal  claims  of  the  State  had  no  power.  In  other 
words,  as  the  landed  interest  lay  with  the  Sovereign  rather  than 
with  the  people,  upon  that  interest  was  thrown  the  whole  burden 
of  the  public  charges.  Hence  arose  the  invincible  repugnance  of 
the  people  of  India  to  submit  to  any  other  form  of  direct  taxa¬ 
tion.  On  this  point  all  the  evidence  before  us  is  unanimous. 

!Mr.  Iljilliday  stated  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in 
1832  — 

‘  There  are  no  immediate  sources  of  revenue  to  which  you  can  look, 
except  to  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country,  on  which  you  may  lay 
on  by  degrees  indirect  taxes.  There  is  a  strong  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  natives  to  submit  to  any  new  direct  taxation.’ 

And  Mr.  Bird,  well  known  for  the  Revenue  Settlement  of 
the  North-western  Provinces,  added  — 

‘  If  land  revenue  were  reduced  or  abolished.  Government  w'ould 
get  no  money  to  pay  anybody.  I  know  of  nothing  upon  which  an 
additional  revenue  can  be  raised  at  all  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
the  opium  revenue.’ 

An  attempt  was  made  on  one  occasion  to  establish  a  house 
tax  in  Benares;  forthwith  100,000  of  the  inhabitants  quitted 
their  dwellings  and  their  property  to  encamp  in  the  open  coun¬ 
try.  A  similar  attempt  was  made  to  tax  the  shops  in  Bombay ; 
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the  tradesmen  closed  their  stalls,  and  all  business  was  at  an  end. 
General  Briggs,  indeed,  does  not  share  this  opinion,  though  he 
admits  that  the  wealthiest  classes  of  India  are  practically  un¬ 
taxed  ;  but  he  informs  us  that  in  Mysore  no  less  than  eight 
hundred  items  of  taxation  existed  under  the  native  government, 
though  the  Kajah  was  bankrupt ;  and  he  contends  that  the  Mo- 
turfa,  a  tax  we  have  for  the  most  part  renounced,  was  properly 
an  income  tax  on  mercantile  profits,  levied  on  whole  communi¬ 
ties,  and  distributed  amongst  themselves  by  those  who  paid  it, 
and  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  was  expressly  sanctioned  by 
the  Institutes  of  Menu  (chap.  x.  v.  120.).  If  this  be  the  case, 
justice  and  policy  alike  require  the  adoption  of  some  such  ex¬ 
pedient  ;  for  at  present  the  attempt  to  raise  any  material  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  existing  revenue  by  any  new  form  of  direct  taxation 
appears  to  be  considered  beyond  the  reach  of  the  audacity  or 
ingenuity  of  the  Indian  Treasury.  We  are  told  that  the  only 
increase  that  can  be  hoped  is  the  slow  and  gradual  increase  of 
improved  cultivation,  by  greater  skill  and  greater  capital. 

But  even  from  this  participation  in  the  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  the  Government  is  debarred  by  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Settlement  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  extending  over  149,782 
square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  part  of  Bengal,  with  a  population 
of  forty  million  souls.  That  precipitate  and  irrevocable  measure 
alienated  from  the  State,  under  a  mistaken  impulse  of  generosity, 
the  resources  which  were  appropriated  to  its  use  by  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  land  —  resources  which  no  financial  art  could  ever 
replace.  In  fact,  from  the  concession  of  the  Permanent  Settle¬ 
ment  in  1793,  we  undertook  to  govern  India  with  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fiscal  resources  of  the  country ;  and  such  was  the 
levity  and  ignorance  with  which  the  act  was  completed,  that 
whilst  the  Zemindars  were  protected  against  the  ulterior  claims 
of  Government,  the  Ryots  were  left  comparatively  unprotected 
against  the  exactions  of  the  Zemindars.  The  cultivators  of  the 
soil  were  exhausted,  the  revenue  thus  fell  into  arrear,  and  the 
Zemindars,  in  their  turn,  were  sold  up  by  the  Government.* 

*  In  this  respect  Lord  Cornwallis’s  intentions  were  defeated.  He 
had  declared  by  Regulation  I.  1 793,  that  ‘  it  being  the  duty  of  the 
‘  ruling  power  to  protect  all  classes  of  people,  and  more  particu- 
‘  larly  those  who  from  their  situation  are  the  most  helpless,  the 
‘  Governor-General  in  Council  would,  whenever  he  may  deem  it 
‘  proper,  enact  such  regulations  as  he  may  think  necessary  for  the 
‘  protection  and  welfare  of  the  dependent  Talhookdars,  Ryots,  and 
‘  other  cultivators  of  the  soil and  Mr.  Harrington  declares  that  the 
regulations  were  in  no  degree  designed  to  abridge  the  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  or  to  vest  the  Zemindars  with 
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A  rent-charge  on  land,  and  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  opium, 
are  then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  only  important  sources  of  revenue 
to  the  Indian  Government.  It  is  said  that  no  other  direct  tax 
can  be  imposed ;  and  the  incidence  of  these  indirect  taxes  is  to 
the  last  degree  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 

For  it  is  obvious  that  whilst  the  mass  of  the  population  of 
British  India  contributes  in  a  very  slight  degree  to  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  State,  the  personal  property  of  the  native  population 
contributes  nothing  at  all.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  description 
of  property  to  which  the  British  rule  has  been  most  favourable. 
The  extortion  practised  by  native  rulers  on  the  wealthy  classes 
has  ceased, — the  law  has  been  justly  administered, — invest¬ 
ments  and  mercantile  transactions  have  been  rendered  more 
secure, — and  the  course  of  trade  has  thrown  an  enormous  amount 
of  treasure  into  the  country,  where  it  remains.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  British  rule  has  powerfully  increased  the 
capital  of  India.  We  know  not  if  it  be  safe  to  adopt  Mr. 
Mangles’s  statement,  that  the  balance  of  trade  has  always  been  in 
favour  of  India,  and  that  150  millions  must  have  been  imported 
into  that  ‘  barathrum  ’  of  the  precious  imports  in  the  last  century. 
Against  this  calculation  must  be  set  off  the  annual  bills  of  the 
East  India  Company  for  about  three  millions  and  a  half  payable 
in  this  country.  But  it  is  certain  that  from  1851-56,  no  less 
than  five  millions  in  gold  and  36,500,000  in  silver  were  sent 
from  this  country  to  the  Indian  ports.  The  quantity  of  silver 
coin  and  silver  ornaments  in  use  in  India  is  astonishing.  Mr. 
Newmarch  (from  whom  we  borrow  these  facts)  supposes  that 
the  mass  of  silver  may  amount  to  400  millions  sterling,  and  that 
the  importation,  large  as  it  is,  may  not  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  one  per  cent,  by  abrasion.  Very 
large  fortunes  have  been  acquired  by  native  merchants ;  some  of 
them  at  Benares  are  believed  to  possess  four  millions  sterling ; 
many  are  able  to  pay  a  crore  of  rupees  down ;  the  Parsee  com¬ 
munity  at  Bombay  enjoys  great  wealth,  and  makes  a  noble  use 
of  it ;  but  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  this  portion  of  the  property 
of  the  natives  contributes  nothing  to  the  public  charges ;  the 
land  is  heavily  burdened ;  the  State  is  struggling  with  a  con¬ 
tinual  deficit.;  but  the  class  who  are  making  and  have  made  the 
greatest  progress  under  our  protection  escape  every  form  of 
taxation.  We  have  never  seen  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  the  native  population;  indeed,  the  secrecy 


any  rights  inconsistent  with  those  of  their  under-tenants  ;  though  he 
admits  tliat  they  have  operated  to  subject  them  to  arbitrary  exactions 
and  distress. 
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which  attends  all  moveable  possessions  in  the  East  renders  such 
an  estimate  impossible.  The  violence  and  tyranny  of  the  native 
courts  found  means  to  wring  contributions  from  these  wealthy 
classes;  but  being  well-assured  that  they  have  no  cause  for 
similar  apprehensions  now,  they  contribute  little  or  nothing  to 
the  Government  to  which  they  owe  all  their  security.  The 
power  and  the  credit  which  Great  Britain  enjoys  in  the  world 
are  mainly  due  to  the  just  incidence  of  taxation,  and  to  the 
means  by  which  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  community  are 
made  to  contribute  in  their  proper  proportions  to  the  public 
expenses  of  the  nation.  Such  are  the  results  of  those  free  in¬ 
stitutions  which  identify  the  interests  of  the  State  with  the  will 
of  the  people.  In  India  the  relations  of  the  government  and  the 
governed  rest  on  no  such  basis.  The  su])reme  power,  though 
absolute  in  its  form,  has  no  such  control  over  the  wealth  of 
the  country ;  and  in  spite  of  the  protection  it  affords  to  its  sub¬ 
jects,  it  can  obtain  from  them  in  return  no  support  but  that 
which  it  is  enabled  to  extract  by  a  clumsy  application  of  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  and  its  resources  are  not 
adequate  to  its  wants,  much  less  can  they  anticipate  the  demands 
of  advaneing  civilisation. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  summarily  the  burdens 
which  the  revenue  of  the  Indian  Government  has  to  bear. 
They  may  be  divided  for  our  present  purpose  into  four  heads; 

1.  The  cost  of  collection  and  deductions  for  divers  allowances 
in  India.  2.  Interest  on  debt.  3.  Civil  and  military  establish¬ 
ments.  4.  Public  works  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

1.  The  cost  of  collection  of  the  revenue,  including  the  prime 
cost  of  salt  and  opium,  and  the  expense  of  the  Post  OflSce,  is 
estimated  for  the  year  ending  April,  1857,  at  4,887,674/.,  and 
to  this  immediate  deduction  must  be  added  1,244,698/.  for 
stipulated  payments  to  the  Princes  of  India  who  are,  or  were, 
pensioners  of  the  British  Government,  and  1,062,954/.  for 
allowance  to  district  and  village  officers  and  Enamdars,  in¬ 
cluding  charltiible  grants.  These  payments,  which  may  be 
termed  a  dead  weight  on  the  budget,  amount  together  to  about 
7,350,000/. 

2.  The  interest  on  the  funded  debt  of  the  Company  in  India, 
together  with  the  payment  of  dividends  on  India  stock,  and  on 
the  home  bond  debt,  is  2,945,464/. 

3.  The  civil  and  military  establishments  of  the  Government 
may  be  stated  thus :  — 


Civil  and  political  service  - 
Judicial  and  police 


£ 

2,.300,196 

2,633,714 
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Military  charges  in  India  and  in  England, 
including  military  buildings,  ration  al¬ 
lowances,  .  and  all  that  concerns  the 
army 

Indian  navy  and  retired  marine  allowances 

Stores  consigned  to  India  - 

4.  The  expenditure  on  public  works,  roads,  &c.  is  estimated 
at  1,216,266/. 

To  these  sums  must  be  added  about  650,000/.  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  charges,  and  we  arrive  at  the  total  estimated  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  year, — at  31,326,022/.,  against  receipts  to  the 
amount  of  29,344,960/. ;  leaving  an  excess  of  expenditure  over 
income  of  1,981,062/. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  analyse  these  financial  statements ; 
we  take  them  as  they  are  presented  to  Parliament ;  and  we 
must  apologise  to  our  readers  for  the  dry  and  repulsive  aspect 
of  a  page  of  figures.  But  these  facts,  which  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  compress  into  the  narrowest  compass,  are  ab¬ 
solutely  indispensable  to  a  comprehension  of  the  true  position 
and  prospects  of  the  Indian  Government. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the  future  expenditure  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  recent  events.  AVe  speak  not  of 
the  immediate  cost  of  the  suppression  of  the  Bengal  mutiny ; 
however  formidable  that  may  be,  it  is  an  extraordinary  incident 
to  be  provided  for  by  extraordinary  means.  Those  means  ought, 
we  think,  to  be  found  in  India,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  levy 
an  extraordinary  contribution  on  what  may  fairly  be  termed  the 
conquered  territories.  The  guilt  and  ruin  which  have  marked 
every  stage  of  this  detestable  outbreak  are  peculiarly  tbe  work 
of  the  natives  themselves.  They  must  bear  the  burden  of  tbe 
offenee.  AVhilst  tbe  munificent  generosity  of  England  is 
cheerfully  extended  to  the  relief  of  our  own  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  who  have  suffered  grievous  private  losses  by 
the  outbreak,  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  unjust  or  incon¬ 
sistent  with  true  i)olicy,  than  that  England  should  be  called 
upon  to  defray  any  portion  of  the  public  cost  of  this  revolution. 
One  of  the  first  measures  taken  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  India 
was  to  pass  an  Act  to  confiscate  the  retd  and  personal  property 
of  all  persons  in  the  late  Bengal  army  who  should  be  convicted 
of  mutiny  and  desertion,  or  who  should  abscond  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  their  crimes.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
sepoys  belong  to  the  landed  yeomanry  of  Oude  and  the  upper 
provinces  of  Bengal ;  and  their  property  justly  falls  under  the 
grasp  of  the  law.  The  large  pensions  of  the  Delhi  Princes 
and  some  other  pensioners  of  the  Government  are  forfeited,  as 
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well  as  the  pensions  and  allowances  of  the  native  Bengal  army. 
These  acquisitions  will  afford  some  compensation  to  the  Trea¬ 
sury  for  the  public  losses,  and  may  enable  it,  when  order 
is  restored,  to  provide  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
year,  without  any  very  large  addition  to  the  actual  charge  of 
the  debt.  Temporary  assistance  may,  if  absolutely  required, 
be  afforded  by  advances  from  this  country,  as  has  been  done 
before  ;  but  we  repeat,  that  as  we  hold  it  to  be  a  fundamental 
principle  of  policy  that  India  must  pay  the  expenses  of  India, 
so  d  fortiori  must  India  pay  for  the  unprovoked  crimes  of  the 
Bengal  soldiery  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  a  declaration  to 
this  effect  has  been  made  in  Parliament  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  is  enough  that  England  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  blood  of  her  gallant  troops  to  restore  tranquillity  to  a  mis¬ 
guided  people,  and  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  empire. 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  we  have  just  past  in  review, 
that  upwards  of  thirteen  millions  sterling  are  expended  on  the 
military  and  naval  services  of  India ;  two  millions  and  a  half  on 
the  civil  and  political  establishments ;  and  about  the  same  sum 
on  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  police.  These  expenses, 
and  the  allowances  on  public  works,  are  those  over  which  the 
Government  has  control ;  the  remainder  are  beyond  its  power. 
These  leading  financial  items  correspond,  then,  to  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  administration, — the  expense  of  defence,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  civil  service,  the  expense  of  justice ;  and  the  future 
government  of  India  rests  on  these  three  cardinal  points.  To 
all  of  them  one  general  remark  applies.  Our  readers  have  not, 
we  trust,  accompanied  us  thus  far,  without  perceiving  the  cause 
which  we  hold  to  be  mainly  accountable  for  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Indian  Government.  Throughout  every  branch  of  the 
public  service,  the  amount  of  European  control  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  below  what  was  required ;  but  the  services  of  Euro¬ 
peans  were  costly  and  scarce ;  the  Company  had  not  the 
financial  means  of  increasing  them.  Hence  the  regiments  of 
the  Indian  army  have  been  commanded  by  twenty-four  Euro¬ 
pean  officers,  whilst  those  of  the  Queen,  serving  in  India,  had 
forty-eight ;  and  of  this  inadequate  number,  some  were  absent 
on  furlough,  some  were  sick,  some  were  employed  on  the  staff, 
and  some  were  promoted  to  civil  and  political  duties,  because 
the  civil  service  was  even  weaker  than  the  army.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  enormous  extension  of  territory,  and  the  difficulty 
of  governing  territories  newly  acquired,  no  adequate  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  European  forces,  to  the  European  officers  of 
native  regiments,  or  to  the  European  civilians.  Some  24,000  Eng¬ 
lish  soldiers,  the  reduced  complements  of  European  officers,  and 
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about  750  civil  servants,  have  continued  to  govern  130,000,000 
of  people.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  gresiter  portion  of 
our  strength  was  thrown  into  some  of  the  new  districts.  The 
Punjaub  and  the  Sikh  States,  for  instance,  Avere  under  efficient 
control ;  they  were  firmly  administered ;  and  they  have  stood 
the  ordeal  of  this  explosion.  The  danger  has  been  greatest 
where  long  experience  and  extreme  confidence  had  disarmed 
us  and  allowed  us  to  rely  too  much  on  native  agency.  That 
the  European  establishments  of  India  were  far  too  small,  has 
long  been  perfectly  well  knoAvn  to  every  one  who  has  taken 
part  in  the  government  of  that  country.  Each  successive 
Governor-general  has  urged  an  augmentation  of  them ;  and 
if  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  had  consulted  their 
personal  interests,  they  would  have  consented  to  extend  their 
own  patronage,  and  to  make  new  appointments.  But  they 
resisted  these  applications,  because  they  knew  that  the  revenues 
of  India  did  not  enable  them  to  increase  the  numbers  of  their 
servants ;  and  they  were  encouraged  in  this  course  by  an 
honourable  and  liberal  policy,  Avhich  led  men  to  advocate  the 
admission  of  natives  to  a  larger  share  in  the  government,  with 
a  view  not  only  to  economy,  but  to  the  conciliation  and  ameli¬ 
oration  of  the  natives  themselves.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Sir 
John  Malcolm  said,  that  ‘to  obtain  the  confidence  and  alle- 
‘  glance  of  our  subjects,  we  must  associate  ourselves  witli  them  ; 

‘  and  that  as  we  could  never  have  conquered  India  without  the 
‘  assistance  of  the  natives,  so  by  them  alone  can  Ave  preserve 
‘  it.’  But  all  experience  has  shown,  that  though  native  agency 
is  our  great  instrument  of  poAver  and  gOA'crnment  with  constant 
and  vigilant  European  control,  it  becomes  our  most  dangerous 
antagonist  without  it.  The  gross  inefficiency  of  the  police  of 
India,  and  the  revolting  instances  of  torture  which  have  been 
proved  against  many  of  the  inferior  collectors  of  revenue  and 
j)olice  officers ;  in  short,  the  petty  tyranny  and  corruption  of 
the  natives  Avhen  placed  by  us  in  authority  over  each  other, 
arise  entirely  from  the  absence  of  sufficient  European  control. 
One  of  Malcolm’s  secrets  of  success,  and  no  man  had  more  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  population,  was  to  ‘  have  no  native  (Avhatever 
‘  be  his  character)  as  a  general  medium  Avith  those  Avith  whom 
‘  you  haA’e  business.’  But  this  personal  control  is  obviously 
impossible  as  long  as  we  have  on  an  average  one  civilian  to 
200,000  souls,  and  to  200  square  miles  of  territory. 

The  first  consideration  that  strikes  us  on  a  survey  of  these 
charges,  is  the  enormous  amount  of  the  military  expenditure. 
The  aggregate  strength  of  the  army  in  India,  from  1851  to 
1857,  was  about  290,000  men.  In  the  former  year,  the  Queen’s 
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forces  comprised  twenty-four  regiments  of  infantry,  and  five  of 
dragoons,  amounting  in  all  to  29,480  men,  which  is  the  largest 
European  force  we  ever  had  in  India  until  the  present  time. 
The  Company’s  Euro{)ean  infantry  consists  of  six  regiments, 
the  strength  of  which  is  6266  men.  The  regular  native  army 
amounted,  in  1851,  to  157,711  men ;  and  the  irregular  infantry 
to  39,613  men  ;  the  regular  native  cavalry,  10,186  ;  the  irregu¬ 
lar  21,134.  The  artillery,  with  sapj^rs  and  miners,  to  19,000, 
partly  European  and  partly  native.  In  round  numbers,  the  whole 
native  force  may  be  stated  at  247,000,  commanded  by  5142 
European  officers  on  the  Company’s  establishment.  In  1835, 
the  army  was  reduced  as  low  as  183,000  men,  and  the  military 
expenses  in  India  to  about  seven  millions:  but  the  war  in 
Afghanistan  from  1839  to  1842  led  to  a  large  increase;  six 
Queen’s  regiments  were  sent  out,  and  the  strength  of  those  in 
India  was  raised ;  these  events  were  followed  by  the  rupture 
with  Gwalior,  the  operations  in  Scinde,  and  the  Sikh  wars. 
During  the  Crimean  campaign  the  Queen’s  forces  in  India 
were  reduced  by  two  regiments,  and  the  last  returns  we  have, 
give  the  strength  of  the  army  at  26,826  Queen’s  troops ; 
14,649  Company’s  Euro|)ean  troops;  240,465  Company’s  native 
troops;  and  31,000  native  contingents.  The  police  force  mili¬ 
tarily  organised  under  European  officers,  consisted  of  24,000 
natives  with  35  European  officers. 

Whatever  hope  may  previously  have  been  entertained,  that 
we  should  gradually  be  enabled  to  reduce  our  Indian  military 
establishments  by  the  extinction  of  our  internal  enemies,  by  the 
subjugation  or  pacific  disposition  of  our  neighbours,  and  by  the 
progress  of  civil  government,  these  exjjeetations  have  now  made 
way  for  very  different  conclusions.  Nobody  doubts,  after  the 
events  we  have  witnessed,  that  the  very  existence  of  our  power 
in  the  East  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  army, 
and  that  the  Euro{)can  element  in  that  army  must  be  augmented. 
The  dangers  against  which  we  have  to  protect  ourselves 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads:  the  disaffection  of  our  own 
subjects  ;  the  hostility  of  Foreign  States  ;  the  latent  enmity  of 
native  Indian  States. 

Although  the  British  army  is  scattered  over  an  immense  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  has  to  control  140  millions  of  men,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  European  to  3500  natives,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
mass  of  the  population  of  Hindostan  inspires  us  with  the  least 
apprehension.  They  have  shown  no  disposition  to  rise  ;  and  they 
are  utterly  powerless  if  they  did  rise.  Our  enemies  have  been 
solely  and  exclusively  the  men  to  whom  we  ourselves  have  given 
arms,  and  taught  the  art  of  using  them ;  though  even  our  own 
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sepoys,  led  by  themselves,  proved  utterly  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  against  a  body  of  resolute  Englishmen  however 
small.  But  the  whole  population  of  our  Eastern  dominions  is  not 
equally  pacific.  In  the  Punjaub  it  was  found.expedient  to  disarm 
the  country.  Less  than  th^ty  years  have  elapsed  since  Central 
and  Southern  India  were  harried  by  the  Pindharees  and  mar¬ 
tial  tribes  of  the  north,  ever  ready  for  plunder.  Lastly,  through¬ 
out  India,  there  are  large  numbers  of  men  of  martial  habits, 
who  have  been  partly  absorbed  in  the  British  and  native  armies, 
but  who  would  become  formidable  if  no  such  service  was  open 
to  them.  In  the  newly  conquered  or  annexed  provinces,  the 
Punjaub,  Pegu,  Oude,  and  the  southern  Mahratta  district,  a  large 
force  of  occupation  is  absolutely  requisite ;  and  here  we  would 
observe,  that  although  in  this  contest  the  conduct  of  the  Sikhs 
and  Ghoorkas  has  been  admirable,  and  they  adhered  to  our 
colours  whilst  they  gratified  their  own  martial  ardour  and  their 
hatred  of  the  Hindostanee  races,  yet  all  experience  in  the  East 
shows,  that  our  best  friends  of  one  day  may  be  our  w'orst 
enemies  the  next,  and  that  the  security  of  our  dominion  re¬ 
quires  that  we  be  able  to  face  the  disaffection  of  the  natives,  in 
whatever  quarter  it  may  break  out. 

The  foreign  wars  in  which  our  Eastern  forces  may  be  engaged 
do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry.  Our  frontier  is 
secure,  our  relations  with  neighbouring  powers  are  apparently 
peaceful,  but  a  storm  may  at  any  time  arise;  within  the  past 
year  we  have  been  engaged  in  hostility  with  China  and  with 
Persia ;  and  if  an  impression  should  prevail  in  Eastern  courts 
that  the  internal  authority  of  the  British  Government  is  at  all 
weakened  in  India,  that  opinion,  however  erroneous,  may  lead 
to  infractions  of  treaty  we  should  be  obliged  to  punish. 

But  if  no  other  cause  existed  for  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
British  army  in  India,  it  Avould  be  found  in  the  attitude  and 
resources  of  the  independent  native  states.  It  is  a  common 
opinion  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  even  in  this 
country,  that  the  East  India  Company  has  extinguished  and 
annihilated  all  the  native  rulers  of  India;  that  it  is  the  sole 
mistress  of  the  soil,  and  the  sole  government  capable  of  bringing 
armies  into  the  field.  It  is  true  that  the  British  power  in  India 
is  incalculably  greater  than  that  of  any  native  court,  and  that 
all  the  native  courts  are  bound  to  us  by  treaties  which  restrain 
them  from  making  war  on  us  or  on  one  another ;  but  the  actual 
importance  of  these  states  must  not  be  overlooked.  There  still 
exists  in  India  at  least  220  sovereign  princes,  rajahs,  or  chief¬ 
tains,  of  different  ranks  and  power  —  from  the  Nizam,  who  is 
the  monarch  of  a  great  kingdom,  with  a  distinct  army  of  60,000 
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men,  down  to  the  petty  Mahratta  and  Rajpoot  chiefs.  These 
princes  rule  and  govern  upw'ards  of  600,000  square  miles  of 
territory;  they  have  at  least  forty  millions  of  subjects,  their 
independent  revenues  are  extremely  great,  and  they  have  under 
their  direct  orders  military  bodies,  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
Company,  which  amount  to  350,000  armed  men.  It  is  true, 
says  Mr.  Thornton,  from  whose  papers  we  borrow  these  details, 
that  considerable  portions  of  these  troops  of  native  states  are 
better  fitted  for  police  purposes  than  for  war ;  that  no  regular 
system  of  payment  obtains  among  them ;  and  that  they  are  for 
the  most  part  badly  organised  and  inefficient.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  list  is  by  no  means  complete.  It  comprises  the  rajahs 
who  may  be  said  to  have  a  political  status;  but  most  of  these  have 
in  turn  petty  dependent  feudatories,  all  having  armed  followers, 
which  swell  the  native  forces  of  India  to  a  prodigious  amount. 
The  command  of  a  body  of  troops  is  to  the  nobles  of  India  an 
essential  mark  of  dignity.  They  cling  to  it  with  the  utmost 
tenacity;  even  though  they  know  that  their  military  power 
could  not  resist  for  a  moment  the  strength  of  the  Supreme  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  that  they  are  forbidden  to  wage  war  on  their 
neighbours.  Hence  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  revenues  of 
the  native  princes  of  India  is  consumed  in  the  maintenance  of 
these  armed  bands,  who  considerably  outnumber  the  whole 
British  force.  The  Nizam,  for  example,  is  in  continual  diffi¬ 
culties  to  raise  money  and  even  to  pay  his  soldiers ;  he  has  been 
compelled  to  cede  territoiy  to  his  creditors ;  yet  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  disband  a  body  of  Arab  mercenaries  who  were 
and  are  the  terror  of  the  country.  Nana  Sahib,  the  infamous 
Rajah  of  Bhlttoor,  was  too  inconsiderable  a  personage  to  figure 
among  the  native  princes,  having  no  territory  of  his  own ;  yet 
the  events  of  Cawnpore  show  that  there  is  hardly  a  noble  in 
India  who  cannot  bring  guns  and  armed  followers  into  the 
field. 

This  is  obviously  one  of  the  greatest  perils  we  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  against.  The  native  princes  are  jealous  of  our  influence ; 
they  detest  the  foreign  arm  which  restrains  their  power  and 
lowers  their  dignity ;  they  dread  to  see  their  territory ,  fall 
under  the  grasp  of  the  Company,  if  they  should  violate  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  independence,  as  regulated  by  treaty.  But  they 
reluctantly  submit  to  the  certainty  of  our  power.  Nothing  is 
more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  late  outbreak,  than  the 
resolute  determination  of  the  territorial  rajahs  not  to  embark  in 
it.  They  felt  eveiy  one  of  them  that  they  had  given  hostages  to 
England,  and  that  to  betray  hostility  was  to  risk  annihilation. 
Hence  not  one  ruler  of  any  independent  or  protected  state 
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rose  npainst  us.  The  Nizam,  supported  by  his  able  Minister 
Salar  Jung,  was  tlioroughly  staunch,  and  his  attitude  |)re- 
served  the  peace  of  Southern  India.  Scindiah  and  Ilolkar 
remained  firm,  though  their  troops  revolted  and  threatened  to 
depose  them.  Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  wherever  the 
native  powers  had  in  their  service  men  of  the  same  class  as  our 
Bengal  sepoys,  these  men  revolted,  even  from  their  native 
masters,  and  broke  away  to  join  the  forces  of  the  insurrection  at 
Delhi.  The  Rajpoot  princes  remained  faithful,  though  inactive, 
and  seemed  chiefly  anxious  to  avoid  exposing  their  own  troops 
to  the  infection  of  mutiny.  The  Sikh  protected  states  exerted 
themselves  vigorously  in  our  support,  and  especially  the  Rajah 
of  Puttiala  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  British  people  for  his 
zeal  in  protecting  the  fugitives  who  reached  his  territory,  and 
in  assisting  the  British  Commissioner  at  Umballah. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  vices  of  native  government, 
and  whatever  motives  may  have  been  held  to  justify  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  native  territories  to  rescue  them  from  the  horrors  of  such 
misrule  as  that  of  Oude,  the  princes  of  India  have,  by  their 
conduct  in  this  great  emergency,  estsiblished  a  strong  claim  on 
the  British  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  their  independent 
authority.  Their  prudence  or  their  good  faith  has  restrained 
them  from  every  act  of  hostility.  Not  a  treaty  has  been  broken, 
not  an  attempt  made  by  any  responsible  native  government,  to 
crush  the  sick  Hon.  Had  they  brought  their  forces  into  the  field 
against  us,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  the 
conflagration  must  have  spread  over  the  whole  peninsula ;  the 
lairopcans  might  have  been  swept  from  the  country  ;  and  before 
reinforcements  could  arrive,  we  should  have  been  reduced  within 
the  ramparts  of  Fort  William  and  Fort  8t.  George.  The  native 
princesof  India  judged  wisely,  for  they  would  have  plunged  their 
country  into  a  sea  of  bloodshed  and  desolation,  wltliout  any 
definite  hope  of  reconstituting  a  native  authority.  But  we  hold 
it  to  be  not  tbe  less  incumbent  on  us  to  recognise  and  reward 
their  fidelity;  and  not  to  eximse  them,  a  second  time,  to  the 
same  temptation. 

That  a  more  efficient  army  must  be  maintained  in  India 
admits,  then,  of  no  doubt ;  and  as  a  complete  reform  of  the 
Bengal  military  establishment  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  total 
extinction  of  the  army  of  that  presidency,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
inquire,  in  what  manner  the  military  resources  of  India  can  best 
be  applied.  The  cry  is,  of  course,  for  more  European  troops 
and  no  doubt  a  permanent  augmentation  of  the  European  force, 
serving  in  India,  must  be  decided  on.  But  a  European  corps  costs 
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at  least  twice  as  much  as  a  native  one.*  Europeans  serving  in  India 
annually  lose  ten  per  cent,  by  death,  invaliding,  and  other  causes ; 
while  natives  lose  only  one  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  and  though  the 
British  soldier  is  a  matchless  combatant  in  the  field,  he  is  ob¬ 
viously  unfitted,  by  climate  and  ignorance  of  the  country,  for 
many  of  the  duties  which  have  hitherto  been  discharged  by  the 
native  army.  We  are,  therefore,  at  once  met  by  the  difficulty, 
that  the  changes  required  will  throw  an  additional  burden  on 
the  financial  resources  of  India,  which  are  already  overtaxed, 
and  that  no  amount  of  European  troops  could  perform  all  the  duties 
required  of  them.  The  native  army  of  India  is  the  only  insti¬ 
tution  which  we  had  implanted  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and 
which  associated  them  with  British  authority.  Unhappily,  from 
causes  which  are  still  obscure,  the  confidence  we  placed  in  this 
institution  has  been  cruelly  shaken  ;  but  we  must  take  care  lest 
we  fall  into  the  opposite  error.  No  man  who  knows  India  can 
suppose  that  our  power  is  to  be  maintained  there  without  a 
native  army,  even  if  we  had  the  means,  which  we  have  not,  of 
maintaining  100,000  British  soldiers  there.  It  was  a  remark  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  that  ‘in  the  event  of  our  undervaluing  our 
‘  native  army,  the  natives  of  India  would  lose  the  opinion  they 

*  entertain  of  their  consequence  to  the  English  Government;  and 
‘  the  whole  tone  of  the  army  would  be  lowered  in  a  degree  far 
‘  exceeding  what  we  could  gain  by  a  few  European  regiments.’ 
‘  M'hat  I  dread,’  said  Lord  Ellenborough,  on  another  occasion, 
‘  is  an  increjising  want  of  consideration  for  the  natives  on  the 
‘  part  of  those  entrusted  with  the  civil  government  of  the 

*  country,  and  yet  more,  an  increasing  want  of  consideration 

*  for  the  native  soldiers  on  the  part  of  British  officers.’  No 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  native  armies  have  happily  re¬ 
mained  unshaken,  and  they  deserve  to  be  rewarded,  as  much 
as  the  traitors  deserve  to  be  punished. 

AVe  suggested  in  a  recent  article,  that  the  sepoys  of  the 
Bengal  army  had  been  diverted  from  their  allegiance  by  secret 

*  The  following  statement  of  the  comparative  cost  of  each  arm  of 
the  service  in  India  was  produced  by  Mr.  Melvill  in  1854 : — 


£ 

Her  Majesty’s  Dragoons  (8  troops,  701  sabres)  -  .  -  79,680 

Native  Cavalry  (6  troops,  500  sabres)  ....  34,840 
Native  Irregular  Cavalry  (6  Ressalahs,  584  sabres)  -  -  18,770 

Her  Majesty’s  Infantry  (9  companies,  1068  bayonets)  -  61,120 
E.  I.  C.  European  Infantry  (10  companies,  970  bayonets)  -  52,380 
Native  Infantry  (10  companies,  1160  men)  -  -  -  25,670 

Brigade  of  Horse  Artillery  (mixed,  European  and  native)  -  59,310 

Battalion  of  Foot  Artillery  31,020 
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societies.  Nor  have  we  far  to  look  for  a  body,  which  has  all  the 
wonted  characteristics  of  these  associations.  The  Brahmins  of 
Northern  India  form  a  society,  armed  with  all  the  arrogance  of 
caste,  the  fanaticism  of  superstition,  and  the  physical  power  of 
soldiers.  They  are  the  descendants  of  those  warrior-priests 
who  were  the  real  masters  of  India  before  the  Mohamedan  con¬ 
quest.  Even  amongst  the  Hindoos,  the  Brahmins  of  Oude  and 
the  adjacent  districts  are  dreaded  for  their  accursed  knowledge 
of  the  most  ferocious  and  unholy  practices  of  their  religion — 
votaries  of  Kali  and  Bhowanee — men  who  ally  their  superstition 
to  their  crimes.  No  more  formidable  confederacy  ever  existed  in 
the  world.  Yet  these  were  the  men  among  whom  the  Bengal 
army  was  recruited,  or  rather  recruited  itself,  for  the  recruiting 
officers  were  the  native  subahdars  and  havildars,  who  clung  to 
their  connexions,  and  allowed  no  soldiers  of  inferior  caste  to 
enter  its  ranks ;  and  its  English  officers  seem  to  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  these  fatal  prejudices.  Hence  this  pernicious  element, 
fatal  to  military  discipline,  was  continually  gaining  strength  in 
the  regiments  it  had  once  infected.  Nor  is  this  only  the  case 
in  Bengal.  In  the  Madras  army,  and  especially  the  Madras 
cavalry,  the  Mohamedan  descendants  of  the  soldiery  of  Hyder 
Ali  and  Tippoo  still  retain  almost  as  exclusive  an  ascendancy 
as  the  ‘  Poorbea*  Brahmins  of  Bengal,  and  are  as  little  to  be 
trusted.  The  mine  has  now  exploded ;  we  know  who  are  the 
real  enemies  of  our  power  and  our  civilisation — the  Mohame- 
dans  and  the  Brahmins  we  cherished  in  our  armies.  Happily, 
the  violence  of  the  shock  has  blown  to  atoms  those  who  laid 
and  fired  the  train.  The  Bengal  army  has  ceased  to  exist,  and 
we  trust  that,  as  such,  no  attempt  will  ever  be  made  to  recon¬ 
struct  it.  Hence  the  expenditure  lavished  upon  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  native  army  may  be  turned  to  other  and  more 
useful  purposes ;  seventy-four  regiments  of  infantry  and  ten  of 
cavalry  are  expunged  from  the  army  list,  and  this  reduction 
may  be  computed  at  about  two  millions. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Delhi,  and  the  dispersion  of  that  focus  of 
rebellion,  it  followed,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  the 
seat  of  war  and  the  remaining  strength  of  the  mutineers  were 
transported  to  Oude.  We  pause  for  a  moment  to  point  out  the 
striking  connexion  of  this  province  with  the  whole  of  this 
memorable  convulsion.  Not,  indeed,  that  we  attribute  the  out¬ 
break  to  the  machinations  of  the  Oude  Princes,  or  that  we 
sup[)ose  the  annexation  of  Oude  to  have  provoked  a  rebellion. 
On  the  contrary,  the  justification  of  that  act  is,  in  our  judgment, 
strengthened  by  these  events.  But  Oude  was  the  only  province 
situated  in  the  heart  of  Bengal  which  had  retained  the  lawless 
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rule  and  the  ferocloua  habits  once  so  common  throughout  India. 
The  court  of  Lucknow,  far  more  than  the  court  of  Delhi,  was  a 
living  representative  of  Mohamedaii  power,  and  a  centre  of 
Mohamedan  influence.  Amongst  those  profligate  nobles  and  in 
that  shameful  capital,  the  English  Resident  was  hated  even  more 
than  he  was  feared,  for  his  presence  was  a  check  on  their 
fanaticism  and  a  constant  reproach  to  their  crimes.  But  though 
the  court  and  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  were  Mohamedans, 
the  people  of  Oude  are  also  the  proudest  and  most  exclusive 
guardians  of  the  Hindoo  traditions.  The  country  still  retains 
some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  dynasties  which  made  it  the  scat  of 
their  power ;  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  Brahminlcal  temples  of 
Ayodhya,  the  most  impenetrable  mysteries  of  the  faith  are  still 
preserved.  No  other  district  contiguous  to  our  own  possessions 
had  retained  a  class  of  men  so  strange  to  civilisation  and  so 
repugnant  to  authority ;  in  no  other  part  of  India  have  the 
landowners  and  the  peasantry  taken  so  fierce  and  active  a 
part  in  the  rebellion.  Yet,  by  the  strangest  of  contradictions, 
it  was  from  this  very  population  that  we  drew  two-thirds  of  the 
Bengal  army ;  and  when  the  territory  had  fallen  into  our  own 
hands,  the  troops  with  which  we  occupied  it  were  themselves  tlic 
near  kinsmen  of  the  men  whose  lawlessness  they  were  ordered  to 
put  down.  This  cause  mainly  contributed  to  render  the  Bengal 
army  so  undisciplined,  —  a  cause  which  demonstrates  more 
powerfully  than  anything  we  can  say,  the  necessity  of  extin¬ 
guishing  that  centre  of  fanatical  disaffection  in  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  But  to  return  from  this  digression. 

The  Bombay  army  and  the  Madras  infantry  have  shown,  with 
few  exceptions,  that  the  principles  on  which  the  native  troops 
have  been  organised  and  recruited  in  those  presidencies  are  sound. 
Tliey  have  resisted  gi'cat  temptations  in  a  great  emergency,  and 
they  arc  free  from  those  pretensions  wliich  have  ])roved  so  fatal 
to  the  discipline  and  fidelity  of  the  army  of  Bengal.  Above  all, 
they  may  teach  us  to  discriminate  between  the  native  popula¬ 
tions  of  India,  which  present  as  many  varieties  as  those  of  Europe. 
The  distinction  hitherto  made  between  the  armies  of  the  minor 
presidencies  is  invidious,  and  had  better  be  ettuced.  They  de¬ 
serve  to  become  the  undivided  native  army  of  India,  and  to 
their  present  strength  we  believe  that  thirty  new  regiments  may 
with  ease  and  safety  be  added,  to  be  recruited  in  iSouthern  and 
Western  India,  with  some  admixture  of  Ghoorka  battalions 
from  the  North.  Tlie  Irregular  Cavalry,  as  it  is  improperly 
termed,  for  it  is  as  regular  as  any  other  part  of  the  army,  has 
become  one  of  the  finest  corps  we  possess  ;  and  it  is  a  service 
for  which  the  martial  population  of  the  Bunjaub  and  the  Cis- 
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Sutlej  States  is  peculiarly  adapted.  A  larger  force  of  this 
arm  might  easily  be  raised,  to  be  cantoned  with  European 
troops.  Tlie  Artillery  must  be  considerably  augmented,  and 
ought  to  be  entirely  European ;  and  it  would  be  desirable  to 
raise  some  additional  European  regiments  for  permanent  service 
in  India,  who  might  be  commanded  by  the  officers  of  the  late 
Bengal  army.  Indeed  the  Company  are  now  raising  four  regi¬ 
ments  of  Light  Dragoons  in  this  country.  But  these  arrange¬ 
ments  do  not  relieve  this  country  from  the  necessity  of  raising 
the  Queen’s  forces  in  India  to  nearly  double  their  previous 
amount.  The  necessary  complement  of  European  troops  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  a  highly  competeut  authority  at  not  less  than  41  bat¬ 
talions  of  Infantry,  25  to  be  stationed  in  Bengal,  7  in  Madras,  6 
in  Bombay,  and  3  in  Pegu  ;  and  9  Cavalry  regiments,  5  for  Ben¬ 
gal,  and  2  for  each  of  the  other  Presidencies.  Such  a  measure 
may  be  necessary,  but  it  is  one  of  extreme  gravity,  for  it  will 
materially  affect  our  own  military  institutions  ;  it  will  modify  the 
character  of  the  English  army ;  it  will  prove  a  considerable  perma¬ 
nent  drain  on  the  English  population*  ;  it  will  materially  increase 
the  charge  of  the  military  establishments  of  India ;  and  should  w’c 
hereafter  be  engaged  in  war  abroad,  or  compelled  to  provide  for 
our  defence  at  home,  it  may  materially  weaken  the  actual  power 
of  this  country.  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  pursue  these  complex  and 
momentous  topics  to  their  ulterior  consequences ;  but  they  Avill 
not  escaj)e  the  full  consideration  of  British  statesmen  and  of  the 
British  Parliament.  AVe  shall  only  add,  that  highly  as  we  value 
the  maintenance  of  our  authority  in  India,  we  must  not  measure 
its  importance  by  the  interests  of  the  people  of  that  country 
rather  than  by  our  own ;  and  it  would  be  unjust  and  unsafe 
to  call  upon  the  people  of  England  to  make  vast  permanent 
sacrifices  to  impose  a  military  yoke  on  any  foreign  country, 
from  which  no  direct  political  advantage  can  ever  be  derived 
by  us. 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  participation 
of  educated  natives  in  the  civil  and  judicial  branches  of  the 
public  service,  to  which  they  have  been  admitted  with  increas¬ 
ing  success  iu  the  last  twenty  years.  A  violent  blow  has  been 
given  to  the  confidence  we  felt  in  the  native  character,  and  ad¬ 
vantage  has  been  taken  of  the  crisis  to  decry  the  liberal  and 
civilising  policy  which  had  been  extended  to  the  upper  classes 
ot  our  subjects.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  Indian 

*  To  maintain  in  India  a  British  army  of  50,000  men,  the  country 
must  be  prepared  to  raise  and  send  out  about  15,000  men  per  annum, 
to  supply  the  loss  of  life  and  provide  the  necessary  reliefs. 
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government  for  the  next  few  years  will  be  found  in  the  bitter 
seorn  and  hatred  which  the  rebellion  has  engendered  amongst 
the  Europeans  in  India  against  the  natives.  The  language  of 
our  countrymen  at  Calcutta  is  as  revolting  as  it  is  sanguinary 
and  im])olitic.  This  outbreak  hears  the  stamp  of  ferocious  igno¬ 
rance  and  brutal  violence,  not  of  political  conspiracy.  It  put 
arms  into  the  hands  of  Brahmin  sepoys,  and  it  has  appealed  to 
the  bigotry  and  the  i)assions  of  the  native  community.  But  it 
has  found  no  leader,  and  we  question  whether  it  has  found  sym¬ 
pathy  among  any  part  of  the  population  whom  a  more  liberal 
education  had  already  reached.  Our  enemy  is  the  barbarism  of 
India,  not  its  dawning  intelligence. 

‘  What  are  the  real  circumstances  that  have  caused  this  re- 
‘  hellion?’  said  Baboo  Duckinarunjun  Mookerjea,  a  Hindoo  gen¬ 
tleman,  addressing  a  public  meeting  at  Calcutta  the  other  day: 

‘  Speaking  as  I  am  from  tlie  place  which  is  the  centre  of  the  scenes 
of  those  mutinies,  and  possessing  as  we  do  the  advantages  of  being 
identified  in  race,  language,  manners,  customs  and  religion  with  the 
majority  of  those  misguided  wretches  who  have  taken  a  part  in  this 
rebellion,  and  thereby  disgraced  their  manhood  by  drawing  their 
arms  against  the  very  dynasty  whose  salt  they  have  eaten,  to  whose 
paternal  rule  they  and  their  ancestors  have  for  the  last  hundred  years 
ow'ed  the  security  of  their  lives  and  properties,  and  which  is  the  best 
ruling  power  that  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  within  the  last  ten 
centuries,  and  addressing  as  1  am  a  Society  the  individual  members 
of  which  are  fully  familiar  with  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  their 
countrymen,  and  who  represent  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  great 
bulk  of  Her  Majesty’s  native  subjects,  I  but  give  utterance  to  a  fact 
patent  to  us  all,  that  the  Government  have  done  nothing  to  interfere 
with  our  religion,  and  thereby  to  afford  argument  to  its  enemies  to 
W’eaken  their  allegiance. 

‘When  discussing  an  Indian  subject,  it  should  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  country  is  not  inhabited  by  savages  and  barbarians, 
but  by  those  whose  language  and  literature  are  the  oldest  in  the 
world,  and  whose  progenitors  were  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  sublimest  doctrines  of  religion  and  philosophy  at  a  time  when 
their  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gallic  contemporaries  were  deeply  immersed 
in  darkness  and  ignorance ;  and  if,  owing  to  900  years  of  Mahomedan 
tyranny  and  misrule,  this  great  nation  has  sunk  in  sloth  and  lethargy, 
it  has,  thank  God,  not  lust  its  reason,  and  is  able  to  make  a  difference 
between  the  followers  of  a  religion  which  inculcates  the  doctrine  that 
should  be  propagated  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  that  which  offers 
compulsion  to  none,  but  simply  invites  inquiry.' 

Whether  it  be  the  will  of  Providence  that  India  be  lost  or 
regained  —  that  our  empire  be  dismembered  or  consolidated  — 
it  is  upon  the  progress  of  civilisation  that  we  stake  this  great 
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issue.  Our  steps  have  been  slow  —  we  may  not  have  done 
enough  —  we  may  have  seemed  to  distrust  tlie  growing  power 
even  of  that  light,  *  which  is  come  into  the  world  and  the  world 
*knew  it  not’  —  but  we  are  not  the  less  certain  that  the  only 
principle,  on  which  the  government  of  India  can  be  carried  on 
worthily  of  this  country,  is  that  of  planting  amongst  her  pagan 
millions  the  seed  of  a  nobler  faith  and  of  a  better  life.  Nor, 
in  a  strictly  political  point  of  view,  is  this  principle  less  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  success.  We  have  seen  how  inadequately  the  pon¬ 
derous  and  uncouth  machinery  of  native  finance  can  meet  the 
demands  of  a  progressive  age.  We  have  seen  how  an  army 
which  preserved  in  its  lines  the  mystic  oppression  of  a  Brah- 
minical  priesthood,  turned  against  the  government  it  had  sworn 
to  serve.  The  system  formed  by  the  early  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company,  on  the  basis  which  they  found  in  the  twenty- 
four  Pergunnahs,  has  broken  down.  Let  us  hope  that  India  has 
outgrown  it ;  and  that  this  convulsion  marks  an  era  of  promise 
for  the  future,  as  well  as  of  condemnation  for  the  past.  In  an 
enlarged  view  of  this  subject,  the  lesson  and  the  remedy  consist 
not  in  contracting  our  efforts,  or  lowering  the  claims  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  but  in  redoubling  them.  The  risk  may  be  considerable. 
But  if  it  be  impossible  to  hold  ludia  by  military  force  alone, 
except  by  sacrifices  which  the  people  of  this  country  ought  not 
to  make,  and  which  could  never  be  repaid  to  them  by  that  de¬ 
pendency,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  future  government  of  India 
depends  on  a  more  active  development  of  her  material  resources, 
a  more  vigorous  cultivation  of  that  native  intelligence  which  is 
not  arrayed  against  us,  and  a  larger  infusion  of  European  enter¬ 
prise. 

We  say  that  the  risk  of  this  policy  is  considerable;  but 
whatever  be  its  results,  it  is  the  only  policy  this  country  can 
pursue.  Many  eminent  statesmen  have  denied  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  education  among  the  natives  of  India  would  attach  them 
mure  firmly  to  the  authority  of  this  country.  But,  in  fact,  every 
thing  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  education  to  be  imparted  to 
them.  We  may  cultivate  the  intelligence  of  the  natives,  but  so 
long  as  they  retain  the  moral  and  social  elements  of  the  Asiatic 
character,  it  is  perhaps  a  generous  delusion  to  imagine  that  any 
true  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them.  One  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  Mohamedans  of  India  —  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  mind 
and  elegant  manners  —  comes  to  England,  spends  two  years 
here,  talks  our  language  like  a  native,  mixes  in  the  best  society, 
becomes  domesticated  in  English  families ;  and  the  next  time 
we  hear  of  this  individual  it  is  as  the  principal  agent  of  Nena 
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Sahib  at  the  mock  capitulation  and  atrocious  massacre  of 
Cawnpore ! 

Lord  Ellcnborouph  related  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1852,  that  he  had  once  said  to  Dwarkanauth  Tagore, 

‘  You  know  if  these  gentlemen  were  to  succeed  in  educating 
‘  the  natives  of  India  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  desire,  we 
‘  should  not  remain  in  the  country  three  months.’  ‘  Not  three 
‘  weeks,’  rejoined  the  Baboo.  And  to  this  anecdote  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  added  the  following  observations  :  — 

‘  Endeavours  are  not  only  made  to  educate  the  natives  and  to  give 
them  European  knowledge  which  is  power,  and  to  give  them  Euro¬ 
pean  ideas,  but  at  the  same  time  to  raise  them  in  the  civil  service  ; 
and  it  is  proposed  to  put  the  natives  in  possession  of  the  great  civil 
oflices,  at  a  time  when  the  press,  and  increasing  railways,  and  electric 
telegraplis  will  enable  them  to  communicate  and  to  co-operate  :  how 
is  it  pos^ible  then  that  we  can,  under  our  present  most  defective,  or 
indeed  under  any  institution,  retain  our  hold  upon  that  country?  It 
is  contrary  to  all  reason.’  {Evidence.  Com.  1852,  p.  238.) 

Whether  or  not  it  be  our  interest  to  educate  the  natives  of 
India,  we  know  that  the  power  we  give  them  will  not  be  used 
for  us,  but  for  themselves,  and  it  will  probably  be  accompanied 
with  a  keener  sense  of  the  degradation  of  a  foreign  yoke. 
But  is  the  possession  of  India  of  such  value  to  this  country 
that  it  is  to  be  purchased  by  an  attempt  to  keep  millions  of 
our  subjects  in  ignorance  and  heathenism  ?  or  that  we  should 
shrink  back  from  the  radiance  which  England  herself  throws 
over  her  remotest  dependencies  ?  Come  what  may,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  country  and  the  people  is  the  first  object ;  and  wo 
fear  the  consequences  of  the  loss  of  India  infinitely  less  than  wc 
fear  the  sacrifices  required  of  England,  if  her  dominion  is  to  be 
maintained  by  other  means.  It  matters  less  perhaps  than  is 
commonly  imagined  to  the  people  of  England  whether  they 
retain  the  government  of  this  great  dependency ;  but  as  long 
as  they  do  retain  it,  it  concerns  their  honour  and  their  true  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  highest  degree  to  extend  the  empire  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  of  knowledge.  The  highest  result  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  British  Government  ever  to  attain  in  India 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be,  that  peace,  freedom,  aud  Christianity 
should  flourish  there  without  our  protection. 

From  a  very  early  period  of  the  British  rule  in  India,  one  of 
the  questions  on  which  the  greatest  differences  of  opinion  have 
existed,  was  that  of  the  free  admission  of  Europeans  to  the 
country.  The  comprehensive  mind  of  Warren  Hastings,  ha¬ 
rassed  by  the  dissensions  of  his  colleagues  and  the  frauds  of 
native  agents,  was  the  first  to  advocate  a  more  liberal  system 
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than  the  East  India  Company  was  disposed  to  pursue.  He 
suggested  in  a  despatch  to  the  Honourable  Court,  that  the 
twenty-tour  Pergunnahs — our  first  Indian  acquisition — should 
be  sold  as  zemindaries,  and  ‘that  Europeans  should  be  allowed  to 
‘  become  the  purchasers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  men  of  a  more 
‘  enterprising  spirit  than  the  natives  of  India,  and  likely  to  be- 
‘  come,  hereafter,  an  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  British 
‘  Empire.’  This  opinion  Avas  of  course  strongly  combated  by  Mr. 
Francis,  Avhose  arguments,  backed  by  the  spirit  of  commercial 
monopoly,  prevailed  for  another  half  century. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  race  of  statesmen  of  more  enlarged 
views  was  springing  up  in  India.  The  commercial  monopoly  of 
the  Company  was  abolished,  and  even  its  commercial  character 
was  about  to  expire,  when  Metcalfe  put  on  record  the  following 
minute  of  the  19th  February,  1829:  — 

‘  I  have  long  lamented  that  our  countrymen  in  India  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  possession  of  land,  and  other  ordinary  rights  of  peace¬ 
able  subjects.  I  believe  that  the  existence  of  these  restrictions  impedes 
the  prosperity  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and,  of  course,  that  their  re¬ 
moval  would  tend  to  promote  it.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  their 
abolition  is  necessary  for  that  progressive  increase  of  revenue,  with¬ 
out  which  our  income  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  continually  increas¬ 
ing  expense  of  our  establishments.  I  am  further  convinced  that  our 
possession  of  India  must  always  be  precarious,  unless  Ave  take  root 
by  having  an  influential  portion  of  the  population  attached  to  our 
government  by  common  interests  and  sympathies.  Every  measure, 
therefore,  which  is  calculated  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  our 
countrymen  in  India,  must,  I  conceive,  conduce  to  the  stability  of 
our  rule,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  subject  to  our  dominion.’ 

These  opinions  were  cordially  adopted  by  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  in  a  minute  of  great  ability',  in  which  he  declared, 

‘  Far  from  fearing  too  great  an  influx  of  Europeans,  he  feared  that 
no  encouragement  Ave  could  hold  out  to  them  will  induce  them  to 
resort  to  India  in  the  number  that  seems  desirable.’ 

To  these  representations  the  Court  of  Directors  still  opposed 
a  long  resistance ;  though  Lord  Metcalfe,  in  recording  his  dis¬ 
approval  of  their  obstructive  policy,  added,  tliat  ‘  he  thoroughly 
‘  believed  the  unrestricted  establishment  of  Europeans  to  be 
‘  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  India,  and  necessary  for  the  future 
‘  security  of  our  Indian  Empire.’  These  liberal  vicAVS  prevailed 
in  the  Committee  on  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  in  1834 ;  but 
it  Avas  not  till  1837  that  an  Act  of  the  Government  of  India 
Avas  passed,  authorising  any  subject  of  His  Majesty  to  acquire 
and  hold  property  in  land  in  any  part  of  the  territories  of  the 
East  India  Company'. 
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Subsequent  experience  has  shown  that,  as  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  anticipated,  the  difficulty  is  not  to  exclude  Europeans 
from  India,  but  to  induce  them  to  go  there.  No  attraction  can 
draw  the  labouring  classes  to  a  burning  climate,  where  handi¬ 
work  is  paid  at  threepence  a  day.  The  trader  is  merely  a  tem¬ 
porary  resident  at  the  outports ;  and  the  Europeans  concerned 
in  indigo-planting,  or  in  railroads,  are  generally  mere  overseers, 
employed  by  the  great  houses  or  companies.  The  whole  number 
of  European  residents  in  India  not  being  in  the  service  of  the 
Queen  or  the  Company,  both  male  and  female,  was  stated  in 
1852  to  be  about  10,000.  The  number  was  believed  not  to 
have  increased  in  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  the  British-born 
subjects  not  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  residing  in  the 
interior  as  indigo  and  sugar  planters,  landed  proprietors,  or 
cotton  agents,  were  believed  not  to  exceed  317  in  the  three 
Presidencies.*  The  independent  European  community  in  India 
is,  moreover,  extremely  dissatisfied  with  its  position ;  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  Government;  imperious  to  the  natives;  indignant 
at  the  idea  of  submitting  to  the  law  administered  by  native 
agency;  and  eager  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of  Englishmen, 
amongst  a  community  which  they  regard  as  only  fit  for  slavery. 
These  evils  arise  in  part  from  the  too  great  exclusion  of  these 
persons  from  the  exercise  of  authority ;  and  we  have  no  doul)t, 
if  they  had  more  social  and  public  duties  to  perform,  we  should 
hear  less  of  their  complaints.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  to  utilise,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  EurojKjan 
talent  and  energj'  which  exists  in  India,  by  removing  the  bar¬ 
riers  which  have  converted  the  civil  service,  especially  in  Bengal, 
into  a  caste  scarcely  less  exclusive  than  the  Brahmins  them¬ 
selves.  The  greatest  internal  defect  in  the  Indian  administra¬ 
tion  is,  that  it  has  incurred  the  unpopularity  of  a  bureaucratic 
oligarchy. 

The  number  of  Europeans  who  have  purchased  lands  in 
India  is  extremely  small,  partly  because  the  climate  does  not 
permit  us  to  make  India  the  permanent  abode  of  our  families ; 
and  experience  shows  that  India  is  more  fatal  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  race  than  any  of  the  colonies.  But  there  are  already 
some  English  zemindars,  and  we  learn  with  great  satisfaction 
that  even  during  the  insurrection,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  dis¬ 
turbed  provinces,  as,  for  example,  at  Allyghur,  they  have  been 
unmolested.  One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  settlement 
of  Europeans  in  India,  has  hitherto  been  the  state  of  the  law 
and  the  ineflBciency  of  the  police.  The  attempt  to  place 
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Englishmen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mofussil  Courts  was 
indignantly  resented,  and  they  conceive,  not  altogether  without 
reason,  that  the  existing  administration  of  justice  in  India  docs 
not  adbrd  adequate  protection  to  their  rights.  This  great  sub¬ 
ject  has  recently  been  fuUy  considered  by  the  Indian  Law 
Commission,  and  a  measure,  produced  by  the  joint  labours  of 
several  of  the  most  eminent  and  experienced  lawyers  of  England 
and  of  India,  has  been  for  many  months  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  Government.  We  trust  that  one  of  the  first  steps 
to  be  taken  after  the  present  storm  has  subsided,  and  when  the 
civil  jK)wer  resumes  its  authority,  will  be  the  promulgation  of 
this  reform  of  the  judicial  and  legal  system  of  India.  Such  a 
measure  would  form  a  natural  part  of  the  changes  resulting  from 
this  convulsion ;  it  would  at  once  assert  and  establish  the 
authority  of  the  British  Crown  on  a  broader  basis ;  and  it  w'ould 
powerfully  conduce  to  remove  some  of  the  objections  to  the 
settlement  of  Europeans  in  the  country.  The  police  establish¬ 
ments  are  admitted  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  and  were  about  to 
undergo  a  thorough  reorganisation  at  the  very  time  the  mutiny 
broke  out.  A  native  jxdice,  militarily  organised  under  Euro¬ 
pean  officers,  would  serve  to  perform  many  of  the  duties  hitherto 
discharged  by  the  native  army,  and  it  would  be  exposed  to  little 
or  no  risk  of  taking  part  in  an  insurrection. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  may  extend  European  influence  in 
India,  the  most  powerful  appears  to  be  the  great  public  works 
now  in  progress  or  in  preparation.  They  are  carried  on  with 
European  capital;  they  demand  European  skill  and  superin¬ 
tendence  ;  and  their  results  cimnot  fail  to  extend  the  interest 
of  Europeans  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  We  believe  that 
in  no  part  of  the  world  is  there  such  a  field  for  the  advan¬ 
tageous  employment  of  skill  and  capital  as  on  the  public 
works  of  India.  Labour  is  cheap  and  inexhaustible  ;  the  climate 
is  tropical ;  the  soil  is  capable  of  every  species  of  culture ;  and 
experience  has  already  surpassed  the  anticipated  results.  One 
of  the  first  of  these  undertakings  was  the  work  conducted 
by  Colonel  Arthur  Cotton  on  the  Godavery,  which  is  now 
abnost  completed,  and  will  irrigate  1,200,000  acres  of  land 
formerly  unproductive.  The  expenditure  on  this  ‘  anicut,’  or 
bar,  has  been  188,000i,  and  the  increase  of  revenue  in  eight 
jrears  only  was  360,000/.,  whilst  the  exports  of  the  district 
increased  sixfold  in  the  same  period.  Similar  works  have  been 
undertaken  on  the  Cauvery  and  the  Kistnah,  and  are  described 
with  great  ability  in  Colonel  Baird  Smith’s  most  interesting 
work  on  the  irrigation  of  Southern  India.  Of  Lord  Dalhousie’s 
administration  two  monuments  will  remain  amongst  the  greatest 
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benefits  conferred  upon  India  —  the  Ganges  Canal,  extend¬ 
ing  over  525  miles  in  length,  and  measuring  170  feet  at  its 
extreme  breadth  —  a  work  of  such  extraordinary  magnitude, 
that  it  is  five-fold  greater  than  all  the  main  lines  of  Lombardy 
and  Egypt  together ;  equal  to  the  aggregate  length  of  the  four 
greatest  canals  in  France;  exceeding  all  the  first-class  canals  of 
Holland ;  and  greater  by  one-third  than  the  greatest  navigative 
canal  in  America.  The  cost  of  this  great  canal  was  1,400,000/.; 
it  will  restore  to  fertility  1,470,000  acres,  and  it  will  rescue  mil¬ 
lions  from  death  by  the  peruxlical  famines  of  India.  Lord  Dal- 
hous-ie  also  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  Great  Trunk  Hoad 
from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  (887  miles),  which  will  shortly  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  Peshawur. 

But  in  a  political  and  military,  if  not  in  a  commercial,  point 
of  view,  even  these  works  are  of  secondary  interest  to  the  great 
lines  of  railway ;  and  in  Major  Kennedy’s  able  ‘  Memorandum 
‘  on  Indian  Hallways,’  he  mainly  rested  his  advocacy  of  these 
schemes,  not  on  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers,  not 
on  the  advantage  to  agriculture  and  trade,  but,  above  all,  on  the 
enormously  increased  facility  which  the  North-western  Hallw.ay 
of  India  will  give  to  the  operations  of  the  Bengal  army.  The 
experience  of  the  last  few  months  has  brought  home  to  every 
mind  the  paramount  importance  of  being  able  to  move  and  con¬ 
centrate  troops  with  rapidity  between  Calcutta  or  Kurrachec 
and  the  north-western  military  stations.  Rapidity  and  safety 
of  transport,  for  men,  for  treasure,  and  for  stores,  will  relieve 
the  army  from  the  fatigues  which  are  most  trying  to  its  health 
and  efficiency  in  the  climate  of  India.  Major  Kennedy  calcu¬ 
lates  the  actual  gain  in  expenditure  at  one  quarter  of  the  Bengal 
military  estimates,  or  about  1,250,000/.;  because  a  force  of  two- 
thirds  the  numerical  amount  conveyed  by  railroad  would  be 
more  efficient  than  the  present  army  brought  t(»gether  by  slow 
and  exhausting  marches.  Railroads  are  precisely  one  of  those 
weapons  of  civilisation  which  will  enable  us  to  wield  a  greater 
power  with  a  diminished  numerical  force.  From  a  memorandum 
laid  before  Parliament  on  the  22nd  July  last,  we  learn  that 
3,628  miles  of  railway  have  been  sanctioned  in  India,  and  are 
in  course  of  construction ;  the  estimated  outlay  is  thirty  millions 
sterling;  the  amount  of  capital  already  issued  with  the  guarantee 
of  the  Company  is  20,314,300/. 

Nor  can  we  refrain  from  adding,  that  there  is  another  class  of 
works,  unproductive,  indeed,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  but  of  essen¬ 
tial  consequence  to  the  maintenance  of  authority  in  a  conquered 
country — we  mean  fortifications.  It  is  singularly  characteristic 
of  the  reckless  confidence  of  the  English  character  that  we  have 
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not  in  all  India  any  modern  fortress  of  real  strcn"th ;  that  even 
our  military  stations  were  un])rotected  by  works;  and  that  at 
Delhi,  where  some  few  lacs  had  been  spent  on  the  walls,  we 
left  the  place  without  a  European  garrison.  A  single  fort  com¬ 
manding  the  city  might  have  crushed  the  revolt,  as  has  subse¬ 
quently  been  shown  by  the  battery  hastily  thrown  up  on  the 
heights  near  Benares.  The  occupation  of  the  country  impera¬ 
tively  requires  that  our  arsenals  and  magazines  should  be  small 
citadels,  built  outside  the  large  towns,  but  so  as  to  command 
them,  and  garrisoned  by  a  majority  of  European  troops. 

Our  future  tenure  of  India  may,  and  we  trust  will,  be  conso¬ 
lidated  by  the  overthrow  of  this  great  revolt ;  but  its  permanent 
stability  depends  on  the  possibility  of  a  well-aj)polnted  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  by  civil  enterprise  and  by  military  power, 
in  place  of  the  semi- Asiatic  administration  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  under  the  name  of  British  rule. 

The  Speech  delivered  from  the  Throne  on  the  opening  of  the 
present  session  of  Parliament  recommended,  in  guarded  lan¬ 
guage,  the  aftairs  of  the  East  Indian  dominions  of  this  country 
to  the  serious  consideration  and  earnest  attention  of  Parliament. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  interpret  the  exact  meaning  attached  by 
the  Government  to  these  expressions,  and  for  obvious  reasons 
no  explanation  of  them  could  be  given  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  in  the  brief  period  of  the  session  which  elapsed  before 
Christmas.  But  the  attention  of  Parliament,  thus  authorita¬ 
tively  invoked,  cannot  fail  to  be  directed  to  the  system  of 
government  under  which  India  has  been  ruled  for  the  last 
seventy  years ;  and  if  we  are  interested  in  the  first  place  in 
ascertaining  the  true  causes  of  the/  late  frightful  convulsion, 
our  next  duty  is  to  consider  what  changes  in  the  administration 
of  our  Eastern  Empire  arc  required  to  heal  the  wounds  and  to 
avert  the  recurrence  of  this  great  calamity.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  accuse  the  Government  of  India  of  having  provoked  the  re¬ 
bellion,  for  even  in  the  ranks  of  its  fiercest  enemies  no  tangible 
grievance,  no  positive  act  of  misrule,  has  been  alleged  against  it. 
The  cry  which  roused  the  Bengal  army  to  revolt  was  a  fiction, 
not  a  reality  ;  and  to  that  cry  the  people  of  India  did  not 
respond.  ^Nevertheless  it  is  a  weighty  accusation  against  those 
who  have  so  long  exercised  an  absolute  control  over  the  resources 
of  India,  and  whose  servants  knew  all  that  could  be  known  by 
Europeans  of  the  state  of  the  country,  that  they  failed  to  foresee 
and  to  provide  against  this  intense  and  widespread  disatlec- 
tion  ;  and  the  people  of  England  are  entitled  to  hold  the  men 
to  whom  they  had  delegated  the  administration  of  India  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  result.  Hence  the  retention  of  that  power 
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which  is  still  vested  in  the  East  India  Company  becomes 
questionable ;  for  that  body  has  forfeited  the  confidence  it  de¬ 
rived  from  success,  and  without  the  energetic  intervention  of 
the  Imperial  Government  and  the  forces  of  the  Crown,  India 
must  have  been  lost  altogether.  An  officer  who  loses  or  places 
in  jeopardy,  by  whatever  cause,  a  vessel  of  the  State  entrusted 
to  his  command  stands  arraigned  before  a  court  of  his  brother 
officers.  The  East  India  Company  stands  on  its  trial  before 
Parliament  and  the  country,  whether  the  late  disaster  has  been 
caused  by  any  fault  of  its  own,  or  by  events  beyond  its  control. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  prejudge  the  result  of  this  great  in¬ 
quiry  ;  and  whilst  we  think  the  inquiry  itself  is  just  and  inevi¬ 
table,  we  deprecate  any  hasty  conclusions  on  the  subject ;  for  if 
the  time  be  arrived  when  the  course  of  events  and  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament  decree  the  extinction  of  the  East  India  Company, 
a  far  harder  task  remains  in  substituting  another  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  mode  of  administration  for  that  which  it  may  be  proposed 
to  abolish. 

The  policy  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  government  of 
this  great  dependency,  has  been  above  all  things  cautious,  for¬ 
bearing,  and  temperate.  It  has  sometimes  been  deficient  in 
promptitude  and  vigour;  it  has  delayed  to  execute  measures 
evidently  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  * ;  it  has 
beheld  the  exploits  of  its  adventurous  lieutenants,  and  the 
triumphs  of  its  victorious  statesmen,  with  more  alarm  than 
satisfaction ;  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  trading  corporation,  the 
obstructive  power  of  ancient  Toryism  lingered  in  Leadenhall 
Street  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  free  discussion  and 
public  liberty  had  disarmed  the  monster  at  WhitehalL  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  expose  the  anomalies  and  imperfections  of  such 
a  government,  —  the  election  of  the  rulers  of  India  by  some  1780 
owMicrs  of  stock,  of  whom  400  are  women, — the  retention  of  a 
joint-stock  interest  on  the  territorial  revennes  of  India  when  all 
commercial  operations  had  ceased,  —  the  relations  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control,  —  and  half  a  dozen 
similar  peculiarities.  But  admitting  all  these  self-evident  pro¬ 
positions,  we  think  there  is  some  danger  that  the  incontestable 
services  and  merits  of  the  Company  may  at  this  time  be  over¬ 
looked,  and  that  more  importance  may  be  assigned  to  the  mere 
form  of  the  Home  Government  of  India  than  it  deserves. 

The  double  government  of  the  East  India  Company  and  of 
the  Board  of  Control  has  effectually  answered  the  first  great 

*  Tims  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  was  projected  in  1796,  begun  to  be 
executed  in  1836,  and  finished  in  1856. 
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object  for  which  it  was  designed ;  it  has  saved  the  administration 
of  India  from  the  fluctuation  of  parties  at  home,  and  it  has  saved 
this  country  from  the  burdens  —  sometimes  not  inconsider¬ 
able  burdens  —  of  Indian  deflcits.  The  wars  of  conquest,  the 
strokes  of  political  aggrandisement,  undertaken  or  achieved  in  its 
name,  have  been  more  frequently  reprobated  than  rewarded  at 
the  India  House,  and  it  was  in  a  mid  career  of  victory  that 
Lord  Wellesley  was  censured  and  Lord  Ellenborough  recalled. 
The  illustrious  historian,  who  afterwards  became  their  servant, 
but  never  their  flatterer,  has  left  on  record  his  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  that  although  it  had  been  his  lot  to  blame  the  Company’s 
Government  more  often  than  to  praise  it,  yet  he  believed  that 
no  government  ever  showed  more  gootl  will  to  their  subjects,  or 
less  attachment  to  mischievous  powers  lodged  in  their  own  hands. 
If  we  contrast  their  administration  with  the  fervid  invectives  of 
Mr.  Burke,  or  with  those  writers  of  our  own  day  who  imitate 
his  violence,  but  without  his  eloquence  or  his  wisdom,  the  Com¬ 
pany  seems  a  marvel  of  disinterestedness  and  intelligence ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  contrast  it  with  some  imaginary  standard 
of  perfection,  the  Company  falls  very  far  short  of  it. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  government  of  this  country 
denounced  for  its  aristocratic  character,  its  family  and  party 
predilections,  and  what  are  called  the  abuses  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  class.  To  that  class  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  never  belonged;  they  are  the  purest  expression  of  the 
mercantile  society  of  this  country,  and  accordingly  their 
patronage  has  been  bestowed  and  their  administration  recruited 
amongst  that  honourable  and  industrious  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Yet  with  the  usual  injustice  of  mankind,  the  same 
persons  who  denounce  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  as  aristocrats 
will  sneer  at  the  ministers  of  the  India  House  as  shopkeejjers. 
When  will  men  learn  that  the  merits  or  the  defects  of  govern¬ 
ment  arise  not  so  much  from  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  this 
or  that  class  in  society,  as  from  the  strength  and  the  weaknesses 
of  human  nature  ? 

That  the  machinery  of  administrative  power  and  official  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  India  House,  the  India  Board,  and 
the  Indian  Government  is  cumbrous  and  inconvenient,  no  one 
can  for  a  moment  dispute.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  would 
bo  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  English  Minister  who  trans¬ 
acts  the  business  of  India  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Cabinet 
to  have  the  utmost  facility  of  access  with  the  experienced  public 
servants  who  now  act  in  the  name  of  the  Company.  The  de¬ 
partment  of  the  affairs  of  India  in  this  country  ought  to  be  one, 
acting  under  the  same  roof,  and  governed  by  the  same  spirit. 
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But  we  do  not  believe  that  these  defects  in  the  present  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Indian  offices  have  had  any  very  serious  prac¬ 
tical  results  upon  the  policy  of  this  country  towards  India,  or 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  executive  government  in  India ;  nor 
therefore  that  a  change  in  the  style  and  title  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  would  necessarily  bring  about  the  important 
changes  which  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
it.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  natives  of  India,  accustomed 
to  regard  with  peculiar  veneration  the  attributes  of  mon¬ 
archy,  would  pay  a  more  loyal  allegiance  to  Queen  Victoria 
than  to  a  merchant  company,  which  they  conceive  to  have 
farmed  the  revenues  of  their  country.  The  Crown  of  England 
and  the  imperial  standard  are  emblems  avhich  have  a  meaning 
throughout  the  world:  they  have  behind  them  an  immortal 
history  ;  they  rally  round  them  the  freest  people  and  the  widest 
colonial  empire  on  the  globe.  AVe  have  no  doubt  that  the 
announcement  of  the  assumption  of  the  Government  by  Her 
Majesty,  proclaimed  throughout  India  in  the  most  solemn  form, 
would  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  and  would  be  an  appropriate  answer  to  the  late  attempt 
to  w'rost  the  sceptre  from  our  hands.  The  fusion,  or  at  least  the 
equalisation  in  rank,  of  the  faithful  remnant  of  the  Indian  army 
and  the  Queen’s  forces,  would  be  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  the 
heroic  gallantr}*  displayed  in  the  late  emergency  ;  and  it  would 
have  the  advantage  of  effacing  the  past  and  giving  a  lofty 
promise  to  the  future.  AVe  do  not  underrate  these  external  acts 
of  policy  or  favour,  and  we  think  they  deserve  the  consideration 
of  the  Government :  but  we  cannot  forget  that  the}'  are  ex¬ 
ternal,  and  that  they  do  not  necessarily  solve  or  materially  assist 
the  problem  before  us.  Little  or  nothing  could  be  done  in  India 
by  the  Crown,  which  the  Company  cannot  undertake ;  little  or 
nothing  has  been  omitted  by  the  Company,  which  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Crown ;  for  as  we  all  know  in  this  country,  their 
identity'  for  all  practical  political  objects  is  complete,  and  the 
change  would  be  greater  in  ap[)earance  than  in  reality. 

To  what  principle  can  we  have  recourse  more  sound  and  rea¬ 
sonable,  than  that  the  Minister  for  the  affairs  of  India  —  him¬ 
self,  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet  accountable  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  his  acts — should  be  assisted  by  a  council  or  body  of 
men,  selected  for  their  experience  in  the  civil,  judicial,  and 
military  services  of  India,  and  as  far  as  possible  independent  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  party  government?  Such  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
present  Court  of  Directors ;  and  if  that  body'  be  suppressed,  the 
majority  of  the  men  who  now  compose  it  are  precisely  those 
whom  the  Government  would  find  it  necessary  to  employ'  under 
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another  name.  The  time  is  altogether  past  when  the  Company 
can  be  said  to  have  any  interests  of  its  own  distinct  from  those 
of  India  and  of  England.  It  has  no  trading  monopoly  to  defend  ; 
it  has  no  property  of  its  own  except  a  fixed  charge  on  the  terri¬ 
torial  revenues  of  India,  and  an  accumulating  fund  in  this 
country  ;  neither  collectively  nor  individually,  have  its  members 
any  profit  or  advantage  to  seek  except  that  of  the  Stivte  they 
serve ;  even  their  patronage  has  been  greatly  reduced  since  the 
civil  appointments  are  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  It 
would  be  diflScult  to  quote  another  instance  of  men  devoting 
their  time  and  talents  to  the  government  of  an  empire  with  so 
little  personal  remuneration  or  aggrandisement. 

Tiie  East  India  Company  holds  its  trust  from  Parliament,  and 
Parliament  is  the  fit  tribunal  to  review  its  administration  and 
to  correct  its  mistakes ;  but  we  apprehend  that  no  one,  who  has 
at  heart  the  welfare  and  stability  of  the  Indian  Empire,  can  de¬ 
sire  to  see  a  more  direct  and  active  control  exercised  by  the 
English  House  of  Commons  in  its  affairs.  It  is  no  reproach  to 
the  House  of  Commons  to  say,  that  its  deliberations  on  the 
affairs  of  India  have  commonly  alternated  between  passion  and 
indifference,  and  that  both  conditions  are  alike  unfavourable  to 
a  04ilm  judgment  on  a  most  intricate  subject.  These  evils  may 
be  aggravated  by  the  artifices  of  debate,  and  the  opinion  of  a 
popular  assembly  is  liable  to  be  grossly  abused,  wlien  it  has 
to  decide  on  mattei’s  so  remote  from  the  experience  of  this 
country,  especially  when  they  are  mixed  up  with  party  in¬ 
terests. 

But  above  all,  the  direct  and  constant  intervention  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  authority,  if  it  were  possible,  would  utterly  paralyse 
the  Government  of  India  in  India  itself:  there,  and  not  in 
England,  the  strength  of  the  Empire  must  lie ;  there,  and  not  in 
England,  tlie  perils,  the  opportunities,  the  risks,  and  the  duties 
of  the  supreme  power  are  distinctly  visible.  Every  great  and 
successful  Governor-general  of  India  has  exercised  a  large  un¬ 
controlled  power.  He,  and  not  the  authorities  at  home,  is  the 
real  Indian  Minister,  and  nothing  could  be  so  fatal  to  the  due 
exercise  of  his  authority,  as  that  he  should  be  subjected  to  all 
the  checks  of  Parliamentary  Government.  Choose  the  ablest 
man  you  can  find ;  give  him  large  powers ;  recall  him  if  he 
fails  in  the  use  of  them,  but  as  long  as  he  remains  there,  let 
him  be  the  head  of  the  Empire  in  the  East.  He  is  the  servant 
of  this  country,  but  he  is  the  sovereign  of  that ;  and  while  he 
rules,  it  is  more  important  to  maintain  his  supremacy  over 
the  people  of  India,  than  to  enforce  his  subjection  to  the  people 
of  England.  Whatever  tends  to  strengthen  the  machinery  of 
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government  in  Calcutta,  is  of  inestimable  importance,  for  that 
is  the  true  executive ;  the  mode  in  which  deliberations  are  con¬ 
ducted  at  home  is  of  secondary  importance. 

We  anticipate  therefore  but  little  practical  benefit,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  danger,  from  the  controversies  which  will  probably 
arise  as  to  the  transaction  of  Indian  business  in  this  country  ; 
but  one  result  of  far  greater  moment  we  do  anticipate  from  the 
series  of  astonishing  events  which  have  roused  the  attention 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  to  Leadenhall  Street  or  to  Cannon  Row 

—  to  the  Charter  of  the  Company  or  to  the  authority  of  the 
Queen  —  that  we  look  for  a  great  and  salutary  change  in  the 
relations  of  this  country  to  her  Indian  Empire.  But  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  nation  is  for  the  first  time  riveted  upon  that 
country.  It  is  by  British  capital,  applied  by  British  enterprise 
to  native  labour,  that  the  revenues  of  India  can  alone  be  aug¬ 
mented,  and  her  natural  resources  brought  to  light.  It  is  by 
British  troops  that  the  authority  of  the  supreme  power  can  alone 
be  securely  upheld.  The  time  is  come  when  a  code  of  laws, 
not  servilely  adopted  from  the  Mohamedan  Cadi  or  the  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Menu,  but  framed  by  Biitish  Legislators,  shall  give 
equal  protection  to  the  rights  of  every  creed.  Adhering  to  the 
maxims  of  absolute  toleration,  which  are  due  to  the  convictions 
of  all  our  subjects,  we  claim  the  right  to  place  the  faith  we  our¬ 
selves  profess  on  a  footing  equal  at  least  to  that  of  any  other 
race.  Education  will  continue  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  the  sciences  of  this  country  among  the  natives. 
Facilities  of  communication  and  of  internal  trade  will  open 
India  to  larger  numbers  of  Europeans.  A  rebellion  has  broken 
out  against  the  progress  of  civilisation.  Myriads  of  barbarous 
and  fanatical  enemies  assailed  the  small  but  dauntless  band, 
which  stood  as  the  vanguard  of  their  country.  Not  one  failed 

—  not  one  doubted  of  the  ultimate  result  —  for  they  knew  that 
the  people  of  England  would  rescue  or  avenge  them.  And  so  it 
is  with  the  cause  for  which  they  fought.  Superstitions,  jealousies, 
ignorances,  dangers,  surround  it,  but  the  cause  is  that  of  truth 
and  duty.  It  will  hold  its  ground  until  fresh  resources  increase 
its  energy  and  establish  its  power. 
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Art.  1 1.  —  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  includinq  that  of  the 
Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  V.  By  Hknuy  Hart 
Milmax,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  6  vols.  London: 

1854-55. 

history  of  man,  in  its  highest  and  truest  aspect,  is  beyond 
doubt  the  history  of  his  religion ;  and  the  historian  who  dis¬ 
regards  this  keynote  of  his  work,  will  scarcely  atone  for  the 
fatal  omission  by  the  most  varied  learning  and  the  most  perse¬ 
vering  labour.  Political  calculations,  the  enterprise  of  com¬ 
merce,  the  development  of  art,  may  appear  at  times  to  swallow 
up  all  other  desires  and  aims ;  but  under  this  outer  surface  the 
real  current  of  human  life  will  be  showing  constant  signs  of  its 
existence  and  its  power.  Diverted,  it  may  be,  or  repressed  for 
a  time  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  by  conscious  opposition, 
or  contemptuous  neglect,  it  will  be  slowly  gathering  strength, 
until  its  stream  bursts  forth  with  greater  impetuosity  than  ever. 
History  then,  in  the  discharge  of  its  highest  functions,  must 
in  the  records  of  every  age  bring  ont  most  prominently  the  reli¬ 
gious  life  of  man ;  must,  in  tracing  the  course  of  modern  civilisa¬ 
tion,  examine,  at  once  carefully  and  widely,  the  influence  and 
the  workings  of  Christianity. 

Yet,  on  a  superficial  glance,  the  field  is  scarcely  an  inviting 
one.  The  gravest  and  most  generous  impartiality  \vill  admit 
that  at  best  it  exhibits  but  too  often  a  splendid  promise  with  a 
miserable  failure  in  its  accomplishment  —  beneficent  principles 
with  injurious  results.  To  men  of  narrower  and  more  partial 
understandings,  a  dark  mist  oversi)reads  the  scene,  breaking 
only  here  and  there  to  reveal  fearful  conflicts  between  anta¬ 
gonistic  creeds  and  hostile  institutions —  the  merciless  cruelty 
of  the  orthodox  conqueror,  the  excruciating  torments  of  the 
heretical  victim — the  extirpation  of  human  tenderness,  the  con¬ 
secration  of  a  boundless  inhumanity.  The  implacable  severity 
which  found  its  victims  alike  in  nations  and  individuals,  which 
hunted  out  the  Albigensian  and  the  Lollard,  the  Jew  and  the 
Templar,  which  consumed  in  the  same  fires  the  heretical  oppo¬ 
nent  of  theological  dogmas  and  the  orthodox  assailant  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  corruption,  spreads  its  dark  and  ghastly  colouring  over 
every  page  of  Christian  history. 

It  is  however  no  slight  error  which  permits  prejudices  so  nar¬ 
row  and  fallacious  to  warp  the  mind  into  a  feeling  of  indifference 
or  contempt  for  what  may  seem  mere  records  of  ecclesiastical 
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sins  against  justice  and  charity ;  and  it  is  a  far  graver  error, 
when  a  writer  suffers  the  feeling  of  indifference  to  pass  into  that 
of  hatred,  and  then  undertakes  what  is  practically  the  task  of 
writing  the  history  of  Christianity  as  the  avowed  ally  of  its  most 
determined  opponents.  The  effeets  of  the  former  error  are  in 
great  measure  neutralised  by  their  silence ;  the  latter  has  dis¬ 
figured  the  magnificent  yet  melancholy  achievement  of  Gibbon. 
We  discern,  scattered  through  that  memorable^ work,  the  signs 
of  an  artificial  antagonism,  of  differences  purposely  heightened, 
of  animosity  designedly  embittered;  but,  taking  the  standing 
ground  of  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  an  impartial 
and  philosophical  mind  must  perceive  that  his  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  tlic  subject  does  not  harmonise  with  all  its  phcnomctia,  that 
it  fails  altogether  to  account  for  some  of  them.  Admitting 
every  instance  of  imposture  and  deception,  repudiating  every 
effort  to  advance  the  power  of  Christianity  by  violent  means 
of  whatever  kind,  there  must  have  been  .at  work  influences  of 
St  higher  nature  to  explain  adequately  the  advance  not  merely 
of  human  theories,  but  of  human  practice  now,  when  contrasted 
both  with  theory  and  practice  two  thousand  years  ago. 

If  there  is  something  to  sober,  there  is  everything  to  console 
us  in  this  gradual  advancement  of  human  society ;  and  the  task 
of  tracing  out  this  growth,  and  recording  its  several  stages,  is  one 
worthy  of  the  highest  mental  powers  and  moral  qualities.  En¬ 
tering  the  world  silently  and  unfelt,  with  no  claim  to  earthly 
power  or  any  supremacy  but  that  which  was  yielded  to  it  by 
consent  of  the  will,  Christianity,  in  its  earliest  age,  baffles  our 
attempts  entirely  to  determine  its  peculiar  character.  ^lany  of 
its  featiu-cs  it  is  impossible  not  to  discern :  but  whether  the 
professors  of  the  new  faith  lived  as  members  of  the  coramon- 
Avealth  in  which  they  were  placed,  or  withdrew,  as  a  distinct 
society,  from  all  polluting  contact  with  the  world,  —  at  what 
time  they  were  separated  from  the  ancient  system  to  which  at 
first  they  had  exhibited  no  open  antagonism, — whether  they 
hojjed  to  accomplish  their  mission  by  moulding  men  impercep¬ 
tibly  to  their  own  standard,  or  by  an  avowed  warfare  against 
every  system  of  law  and  polity  wdiich  was  contradictory  to  it, — 
when  and  in  what  way  this  new  influence  made  itself  felt  in  the 
world  of  imperial  Koine,  then  almost  commensurate  with  the 
habitable  world, — all  these,  with  many  others,  are  questions 
which  we  can  neither  answer  fully  nor  determine  with  confi¬ 
dence.  Yet  this  society,  so  mysterious  in  its  origin,  so  limited 
in  its  extent,  has  from  that  time  to  the  present  continued  to  be 
a  manifest  and  sensible  power  influencing  the  destiny  of  man. 
Rising  up  slowly,  and  for  a  time  almost  unperceived,  under  the 
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colossal  shadow  of  Roman  dominion,  in  the  midst  of  effete  reli¬ 
gions,  of  a  mythology  in  which  few  cared  to  place  any  belief, 
of  philosophical  systems  which  most  felt  to  be  but  a  poor  sub¬ 
stitute  for  worn-out  creeds — sometimes  barely  tolerated,  some¬ 
times  (and  that  chiefly  under  the  better  emperors)  oppressed 
and  persecuted — it  became  in  the  space  of  three  centuries,  too 
powerful  for  the  master  of  the  Roman  world  to  confront  as  an 
enemy,  too  majestic  to  be  otherwise  than  courted  as  an  ally,  if 
not  reverenced  as  a  teacher  and  a  friend.  Coextensive  from 
that  time  forth  with  the  wide  circle  of  Roman  supremacy,  it 
found  for  itself  a  home  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Europeans, 
Africans,  and  Asiatics.  Taking  up  their  forms  of  thought,  their 
systems  of  philosophy,  their  ideas  of  art  and  government,  it 
shaped  itself  in  some  degree  to  their  requirements,  it  moulded 
them  in  far  greater  degree  to  its  own.  It  has  sometimes  as¬ 
serted  with  fearless  bravery  its  mission  as  the  benefactor  and 
saviour  of  mankind,  it  has  fallen  at  others  to  become  a  machine 
of  political  intrigue  and  tyranny.  And  not  unfrequently,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  it  has  seemed  in  the  acts  of  synods  and 
councils  to  make  Christian  duty  synonymous  with  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  dogmatic  propositions,  while  by  its  missions  it  has  been 
drawing  barbarous  nations  and  savage  clans  within  the  borders 
of  civilisation,  and  conferring  upon  them  more  than  the  highest 
temporal  advantages. 

With  all  this  inconsistency,  perplexing  only  from  a  narrow 
and  partial  point  of  view,  it  has  in  its  workings  and  its  for¬ 
tunes  exhibited  a  marvellous  correspondence  with  those  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  it  was  set  up.  It  adhered  in  the  East 
to  one  type  unchanged  and  unchangeable ;  it  adopted  in  the 
West  the  traditions  of  Roman  polity,  or  emerged  with  new 
strength  amongst  barbarous  and  ferocious  hordes.  It  has  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  influence  not  only  of  philosophical  systems,  but 
of  language  and  of  art.  It  was  diverted  by  the  luminous  sub¬ 
tlety  of  (jrreek  diction  into  speculations  as  fruitless  as  they  were 
inexhaustible;  it  achieved,  in  unison  with  Latin  thought  and 
expression,  the  renovation  and  extension  of  the  huge  fabric  of 
Roman  dominion. 

Yet  more:  in  the  midst  of  endless  fluctuations,  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  them,  it  has  at  no  time  and  scarcely  in  any  place 
failed  of  effecting  some  good  and  uprooting  some  evil ;  it  has  ever 
been  the  instrument  of  conveying  incalculable  blessings,  and  of 
checking  the  inroads  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  It  has  kept 
alive  the  very  principles  of  justice  and  morality  in  ages  when 
the  wickedness  of  man  seemed  destined  to  extinguish  them. 
Its  influence  has  mitigated  the  horrors  of  warfare  and  allayed 
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fcudtf,  when  feuds  and  warfare  were  the  great  and  paramount 
occupation  of  life.  It  has  modified  where  it  could  not  change : 
it  has  alleviated  the  bitterness  of  the  yoke  where  it  could  not 
remove  the  burden.  It  has  confronted  dangers  the  most  oppo¬ 
site,  contingencies  the  most  varied ;  has  exhibited  the  image  of 
calm  majesty,  of  mild  and  serene  greatness,  while  all  beside  it 
seemed  plunging  into  a  chaos  of  anarchy  and  violence. 

From  these,  the  phenomena  of  its  history,  it  remains  to  draw' 
the  legitimate  inferences;  and  he  who  would  approach  them 
with  the  determination  to  find  supix)rt  for  particular  systems 
and  the  evidence  of  unchangeable  institutions,  may,  by  dint  of 
learning  or  ingenuity,  find  something  to  justify  every  proposi¬ 
tion  and  uphold  every  system  ;  but  he  will  find  much  more  to 
])erplex  and  bewilder  him.  As  he  who  enters  the  fabled  hall  of 
Eblis  must  bid  farewell  to  hope,  so  he  who  would  judge  in  this 
way  of  Christian  history,  must  resign  his  title  to  a  calm  and 
tranquil  impartiality.  He  must  yield  up  the  first  qualification 
of  a  historian  before  he  enters  upon  his  office.  For  his  aim  is 
to  maintain  principles  which  admit  of  no  exceptions,  and  to 
which  the  admission  of  any  exception  must  in  strictness  of 
speech  be  fatal.  Disguise  it  therefore  from  himself  as  he  may, 
he  will  be  under  the  iufiuence  of  an  irresistible  temptation  to 
warp  facts  or  to  colour  them,  to  Impute  evil  motives  to  good 
men  and  right  motives  to  bad  men.  His  sympathies  will  be 
unduly  excited  on  one  side,  while  they  will  be  as  unduly  re¬ 
pressed  on  the  other.  He  will  refuse  to  recognise  the  evil  in 
Gregory  the  Great,  or  Hildebrand,  or  Innocent  III.,  the  good 
in  Henry  IV.,  or  Fi'ederick  II.,  or  Sigismund. 

Dut  even  if  unbiassed  by  the  desire  to  sacrifice  rigid  justice 
to  any  private  object  whatsoever,  a  writer  may  lack  the 
warmer  feelings  and  livelier  sympathies  which  seem  absolutely 
necessary  to  impart  life  and  vigour  to  any  historical  narrative : 
and  generally  there  is  a  close  connexion  between  this  unbend¬ 
ing  impartiality  and  a  cold,  perhaps  almost  indifferent,  temj)era- 
ment.  In  its  logical  conclusions,  as  well  as  in  its  practical  ef¬ 
fects,  thei'c  arc  few  things  more  vitiating  than  what  is  termed 
Hero-\Yorshlp, — the  idolising  of  an  individual  through  all  his 
actions  as  the  embodiment  of  certain  principles,  instead  of  valu¬ 
ing  him  for  those  actions  merely  which  accord  with  those  prin- 
cij)le6.  A  safer  guide  is  to  be  found  in  that  ready  sympathy 
which  embraces  all  systems  and  refuses  not  to  acknowledge  the 
better  j)oints  even  of  those  whose  lives  deserve  little  forbear¬ 
ance  in  the  balance  of  historical  criticism. 

Such,  in  faint  outline,  are  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
historian  of  Christian  times,  and  such  the  vast  field  which  he 
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must  traverse.  To  these  qualifications  few  could  lay  better 
claim  than  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  no  writer  of  our  time 
could  delineate  the  several  phases  of  Christian  history,  with 
greater  brilliancy  and  animation,  or  with  sounder  judgment  and 
more  solid  learning.  The  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  twice 
before  been  surveyed  by  English  historians  of  no  common  emi¬ 
nence,  but  we  are  guilty  of  no  disparagement  to  them  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  Dr.  Milman  has  completed  their  work.  That  element 
of  ecclesiastical  power  and  influence,  which  was  an  object  of 
scorn  and  aversion  to  Gibbon,  and  of  comparative  indifference 
to  Hallam,  has  now,  for  the  first  time,  by  any  English  Protes¬ 
tant  writer,  been  restored  to  its  true  position  as  the  vital 
centre  of  mediaeval  society,  civilisation,  history,  and  art.  The 
subject  of  this  history  is  professedly  confined  to  that  of  Latin 
Christianity;  but  as  the  religious  history  of  man  involves  in 
fact  his  whole  history,  so  that  of  Latin  Christianity  is  vir¬ 
tually  the  history  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world.  The 
essential  distinction,  however,  between  the  religious  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  East  and  West,  Dean  Milman  has  seized  with 
happy  originality  and  drawn  out  with  the  greatest  force  and 
clearness ;  nor  have  the  fundamental  differences  of  idea,  which 
lay  at  the  root  of  this  diversity,  been  traced  to  their  source 
with  equal  discernment  by  any  preceding  writer,  or  set  forth 
in  such  masterly  relief. 

The  history  of  Latin  Christianity  is  the  record  of  every  in¬ 
tellectual  change  which  has  befallen  the  speculative  East  and 
the  practical  and  politic  W est.  It  brings  before  us  the  several 
forms  of  sacerdotal  religion ;  controversies  on  subjects  which 
transcend  human  comprehension,  and  on  others  which  arise 
out  of  every  system  even  of  moral  philosophy ;  controversies  re¬ 
specting  the  constitution  of  the  Divine  Nature,  controversies  on 
the  causes  and  motives  of  human  actions,  on  the  essential  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  matter  and  spirit,  of  good  and  evil.  W e  watch  the 
struggles  of  conflicting  ideas,  borrowed,  some  from  the  mystic 
anti-materialism  of  Zoroaster,  some  from  the  bewildering  phy¬ 
sical  science  of  Egypt ;  we  look  on  the  battle  between  monas- 
ticism  and  every  feeling,  impulse,  and  affection  of  our  common 
humanity :  on  the  further  struggle  of  Eastern  monachlsm,  not 
only  against  human  appetites  and  passions,  but  against  almost 
every  exercise  of  the  mind  and  intellect.  We  see  the  Eastern 
Church  contenting  itself  with  endless  quarrels  for  the  meaning 
of  a  word,  while  the  Western  is  assailed  by  savage  armies,  and 
in  turn  taking  captive  its  conquerors.  We  behold  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  the  toy  and  puppet  of  orthodox  or  heretic 
emperors,  while  the  haughty  Vicar  of  the  Prince  of  the  A^wstles 
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is  setting  his  feet  upon  the  necks  of  kings.  We  follow  the 
missionaries  of  Kome  gathering  in  their  harvest  from  the  chilly 
climes  of  England  and  Germany,  of  Bohemia  and  Friesland, 
while  the  sword  of  Abu  Bekr  and  of  Omar  flashes  amidst  the 
myrtle  groves  of  Damascus  and  the  standard  of  the  prophet 
floats  above  the  hallowed  shrine  of  Mount  Zion.  We  survey 
centuries  of  wild  and  violent  enthusiasm,  of  turbulence,  which 
threatened  all  society  with  one  common  ruin,  finding  a  vent 
in  those  strange  adventures  which  identified  physical  valour  with 
personal  devotion.  Bursting  forth  in  the  first  outbreak  of  re¬ 
sistless  fanaticism,  the  hosts  of  the  Crusaders  were  borne  with  a 
singleness  of  ])m’posc  not  unworthy  of  admiration  against  the 
oppressor  of  Christendom,  the  Caliph  of  the  false  prophet,  the 
|)olluter  of  the  Holy  Places.  Then,  as  in  each  succeeding  age 
the  fire  of  religious  zeal  becomes  less  fierce,  each  new  crusade 
betrays  something  more  of  cool  design  or  double-minded  cal¬ 
culations,  until  that  becomes  a  system  which  was  first  evoked 
by  a  fiery  and  irresistible  impulse.  A  crusade  against  the 
heretic  will  confer  the  same  sanctity  with  a  crusade  against  the 
infidel ;  and  the  name  of  De  Montfort  will  be  held  not  less 
illustrious  than  that  of  Godfrey  or  Tancred  or  St.  Louis. 

From  this  turmoil  of  arms  and  w'arfare  we  pass  to  the  scarcely 
less  vehement  tumults  of  the  schools  of  Western  Christendom, 
those  marvellous  abodes  of  indomitable  human  perseverance,  of 
boundless  though  misdirected  and  barren  learning.  We  look 
upon  the  astounding  monuments  of  gigantic  labour  left  in 
their  pyramids  of  tomes  on  the  whole  circle  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  in  which  every  subject  of  thought  is  analysed  with  the 
most  searching  anatomy  and  a  systematic  precision  which  seems 
to  clear  up  every  perplexity  while  in  fact  it  removes  none; 
until  these  schools  are  invaded  by  the  Dominican  and  Francis¬ 
can,  and  the  mightiest  masters  surpassed  in  their  highest  dia¬ 
lectical  subtleties  by  the  members  of  this  new  papal  army 
which  professed  at  first  to  despise  the  intellect  as  much  as 
they  professed  to  despise  money;  and  their  disputations  are 
rendered  illustrious  by  the  rivalry  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Duns  Scotus,  of  Albert  the  Great,  of  AVilliam  of  Ockham,  and 
Alexander  Hales. 

Mighty,  indeed,  is  the  array  of  names,  memorable  and  fa¬ 
miliar,  which  in  the  history  of  Latin  Christianity  must  pass  be¬ 
fore  us: — among  the  champions  of  monasticism  Jerome  and 
Gregory,  Benedict  and  Bernard  and  Peter  Damiani,  Dominic 
and  Francis:  in  the  strife  for  sacerdotal  pre-eminence  the 
representative  of  Charlemagne  humbled  before  the  bowed  and 
drooping  form  of  Hildebrand;  and  the  magnificent  Frederic  II. 
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urging  a  scarcely  effectual  warfare  against  the  Pope,  who  had, 
as  fame  avers,  beheld  a  hundred  winters;  the  haughty  Philip 
Augustus  and  the  dastardly  John  of  England,  the  Kings  of 
Arragon  and  Navarre,  trembling  at  the  behests  of  Innocent  III., 
or  resisting  in  vain  the  material  and  spiritual  weapons  of  papal 
warfare :  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
Thomas  a  Becket  and  Stephen  Langton,  Frederick  Barbarossa 
and  Conrad  the  last  of  the  line  of  Hohenstaufen,  John  Huss 
and  his  betrayer  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  Philii)  the  Fair  and 
his  victim  Du  Molay  the  last  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars, 
Berengar  and  Abelard,  Petrarch,  Rienzi,  Dante,  —  names  great 
for  their  success  or  their  misfortunes,  for  their  sanctity  or 
their  crimes, — names  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  scholastic 
theology,  of  science  and  art,  in  poetry  and  painting, — names 
celebrated  for  achievements  alike  gigantic  and  useless,  or  for 
works  of  beneficence  deserving  endless  gratitude, — all  in  their 
several  times  and  places  pass  across  the  historic  scene,  each  with 
their  several  associations,  grouped  amidst  those  for  whom  they 
toiled  and  suffered,  whom  they  protected  or  tormented,  and  to 
whom  they  were  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  All,  it  may  without 
qualification  be  said,  have  here  received  their  fitting  delinea¬ 
tion  ;  all  live  and  act,  suffer  and  triumph  before  us,  so  far  as 
the  pen  of  the  historian  may  summon  back  the  departed  spirit. 

With  his  wide  and  generous  appreciation  of  the  most  various 
dispositions  and  the  most  opposite  forms  of  government,  phi¬ 
losophy,  or  art,  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  from  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s  anything  of  the  language  of  a  partisan ;  and  he  will 
be  altogether  disappointed  who  approaches  these  volumes  in 
the  hope  of  finding  arguments  or  evidence  for  strong  sacerdotal 
or  anti-sacerdotal  theories.  Evidence  is  to  be  found  throughout, 
the  clearest  and  the  most  forcible,  for  the  Divine  origin  and  the 
sacred  mission  of  Christianity  itself ;  but  none  for  papal  claims 
and  hierarchical  pretensions,  none  for  systems  which  would  limit 
Christianity  to  the  rigid  acceptance  of  dogmatical  propositions. 
It  is  the  happiest  omen  for  the  future  history,  not  only  of  litera¬ 
ture,  but  of  thought  and  religion,  when  the  writer  of  such  a  work 
as  this  commences  his  task  with  the  following  declaration :  — 

*  I  presume  not,  neither  is  it  the  office  of  the  historian,  to  limit 
‘  the  blessings  of  our  religion  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  w’orld 
‘  to  come.  “  There  is  One  who  will  know'  his  own.”  As  a 
‘  historian,  I  can  disfranchise  none  who  claim,  even  upon  the 

*  slightest  grounds,  the  privileges  and  hopes  of  Christianity ; 
‘  repudiate  none  who  do  not  place  themselves  without  the  pale 
‘  of  believers  and  worshippers  of  Christ,  or  of  God  through 
‘  Christ.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  9.) 
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In  the  Papacy  therefore,  as  in  the  growth  of  scholastic 
theology,  or  of  its  uncompromising  foe,  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  the  career  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  or  Wiclyffe, 
or  IIuss,  Dean  !Mihnan  traces  the  direction  and  control  of  a 
Divine  Power,  and  acknowledges  its  instrumentality  in  securing 
the  greatest  blessings  of  religion  and  knowledge  to  mankind. 
But  the  method  of  his  history  has  rendered  anything  like 
controversial  attitude  or  argument  superfluous.  The  Papacy  of 
the  iliddle  Ages  was  a  i)Ower,  rising  gradually  to  importance, 
from  an  insignificance  necessary  not  only  for  its  growth  but  its 
existence, —  a  power  kept  alive  at  firet  by  the  limited  intellec¬ 
tual  or  practical  vigour  of  its  possessors,  then  gathering  strength 
from  controversies  and  feuds,  from  factions  and  schisms  else¬ 
where,  from  the  rivalry  of  contending  patriarchates  and  the 
struggles  of  hostile  sovereigns, — a  power  rising  to  pre-eminence 
from  dangers  which  seemed  to  prelude  its  utter  overthrow,  and 
rendered  at  once  predominant  by  the  withdrawal  of  that  impe¬ 
rial  splendour,  the  accession  of  which  was  the  death-blow  to  the 
ecclesiastical  greatness  of  the  Eastern  Rome.  That  wonderful 
power  was  consolidated  by  the  desertion  of  its  own  temporal 
master  and  the  invasions  of  hostile  chieftains,  by  the  inroads 
of  Alaric  and  the  devastations  of  Vandals  and  Lombards,  by 
the  rule  of  Odoacer  and  Theodoric  ;  for  during  these  and 
other  perils  it  pursued  its  onward  course,  sometimes  by  the  mere 
force  of  moral  influence  achieving  its  greatest  and  worthiest 
triumphs  ;  more  often  grasping  at  extended  dominion  by  de¬ 
liberate  political  calculations ;  sometimes  defeated,  generally 
successful ;  preferring  perhaps  to  avail  itself  of  fiiir  means,  yet 
not  altogether  averse  from  resorting  to  foul  ones ;  waiting  tran¬ 
quilly  until  vague  and  ill-defined  claims  became,  through  the 
neglect  or  the  impotence  of  civil  rulers,  strong  precedents  for 
rigidly  defined  principles.  Even  in  its  greatness  were  seen  also 
the  elements  of  its  weakness  and  degradation.  Checked  in  its 
strides  towards  universal  supremacy  by  the  opposition  of  foreign 
rulers,  yet  more  by  the  traditionary  Roman  ideas  which  still 
animated  the  citizens  of  the  Seven  Hills,  it  was  constrained  to 
assume  the  cliaracter  of  a  temporal  power,  in  order  to  maintain 
its  ascendancy  at  home.  Then  followed  all  the  inconsistency 
and  tergiversation,  all  the  fluctuations  and  confusion  of  a  com¬ 
plicated  and  tortuous  policy ;  the  balancing  of  hostile  states,  the 
playing  otF  of  one  faction  against  another,  the  unscrupulousness 
which  turned  the  arms  of  the  infidel  against  the  refractory 
nobles  or  the  turbulent  populace  of  Rome, — the  worldliness 
and  trickery  which  sometimes  gained  its  object,  yet  not  unfre- 
quently  exposed  it  to  humiliation  and  contempt. 
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In  the  men  who  wielded  this  power  at  one  time  so  majes¬ 
tic,  at  another  so  despicable,  so  lofty  or  so  degraded,  so  feared 
or  so  despised,  are  seen  all  the  differences  which  correspond 
to,  or  rather  which  were,  in  whatever  degree,  the  causes  of  these 
vicissitudes.  Among  them  appear  names  which  slander  has 
never  aspersed  with  the  imputation  of  unworthy  motives, — 
Innocent  I.,  Gregory  the  Great,  the  first  and  the  ninth  Leos ; 
others  in  whom  the  profession  of  the  same  high  motives  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  some  degree  the  result  of  self-deception, 
possibly  of  hypocrisy, — such  as  Hildebrand  and  Alexander  III.; 
others,  like  Innocent  III.,  who  followed  out  a  mistaken  theory 
with  greater  conscientiousness  than  power,  with  greater  facilities 
for  tormenting  mankind  than  for  devising  remedies  for  evils 
already  committed.  Ncr  are  there  wanting  phases  of  their  history 
more  melancholy  and  more  repulsive.  S(^me  spread  the  flames 
of  war  over  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth;  some  lived  as 
banditti  rather  than  as  men  of  piety  and  peace.  The  Papacy 
has  passed  through  more  than  one  dark  age.  The  Infamy 
of  the  son  of  Theodora  in  the  tenth  century  is  well  matched 
by  the  infamy  of  John  XXIII.  in  the  fifteenth.  Rescued 
by  the  stern  integrity  of  the  German  popes  from  the  depths 
of  ignominy  into  which  it  had  sunk  under  the  minions  of 
Theodora  and  Marozia,  it  reached  its  highest  splendour  from 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.  to  that  of  the  successor  of 
Innoeent  III.  Then  followed  a  time  of  boundless  preten¬ 
sions,  urged  by  men  deficient  in  moral  greatness,  the  tur¬ 
bulent  violence  of  Innocent  IV.  (the  Genoese  Sinibald  Fi- 
esco),  of  Boniface  VIII.,  better  known,  perhaps,  under  his 
former  name  of  Benedetto  Gaetani.  The  Courts  of  Lyons 
and  Avignon  presented  the  spectacle  of  Roman  popes,  self- 
banished  from  their  own  metropolitan  city,  reduced  to  every 
species  of  chicanery,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  toils  in  which 
they  were  caught, — of  successors  of  St.  Peter  unable  to  retain 
their  own  patrimony,  yet  revelling  in  dissolute  luxury  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  leaving  behind  them  vast  treasures  at  which 
the  world  stood  astonished.  In  this  ‘seventy  years’  banlsh- 
‘  ment,’  wliile  the  miserable  Clement  V.  sacrificed  the  most 
splendid  order  of  Christian  chivalry  to  the  avarice  or  the  fears 
of  the  French  King,  and  yet  scarcely  succeeded  by  this  sacrifice 
in  shielding  from  his  attacks  the  memory  of  his  predecessor, 
there  was  growing  up  in  the  court  of  Avignon  an  unbelief  more 
complete,  a  contempt  of  all  religion  and  all  restraint,  altogether 
deeper  than  any  which  was  so  mercilessly  punished  in  others. 

^  With  this  array  of  popes  varying  from  each  other  in  all  pos¬ 
sible  degrees  of  integrity  and  iniquity,  there  was,  in  truth. 
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no  need  to  enter  into  the  formal  examination  of  more  recent 
pretensions  and  developments.  There  was  no  need  to  assert  in 
so  many  words  that  the  Pope  was  not  infallible, — either  person¬ 
ally,  with  the  lives  of  John  X.  and  his  execrable  fraternity 
before  us, — or  officially,  when  they  have  been  sometimes  accused 
of  heresy  ;  sometimes  compelled  to  appeal  to  a  general  council ; 
sometimes  repudiated  by  those  councils;  sometimes  de^wsed 
by  them.  There  was  no  need  to  refute  the  idea  of  an  infallible 
guidance  in  matters  of  faith,  with  the  spectacle  of  East  and 
West  divided,  with  council  anathematising  council,  and  popes 
and  patriarchs  launching  their  spiritual  thunderbolts  against 
each  other.  Still  less  was  there  any  need  to  advert  to  fallacies 
so  transparent  as  those  which  rest  the  papal  claims  on  the  pos¬ 
session  of  moral  power,  when  that  which  they  have  possessed 
or  exercised  has  been  so  frequently  used  to  desolate  the  earth 
instead  of  furthering  the  kingdom  of  peace ;  when  the  offenders 
against  the  first  principles  of  all  law  have  been  suffered  to 
escape  unpunished  and  unnoticed,  and  the  rebel  against  canons 
and  councils  has  been  thrust  into  the  dungeon  or  consigned 
to  the  stake ;  when  offences  against  a  remote  consanguinity 
or  spiritual  relationship  were  hunted  down,  but  license  and 
profligacy  were  unchecked  and  unreprovcd ;  when  the  ban  of 
excommunication  fell  on  the  most  enlightened  of  statesmen,  the 
most  judicious  and  clear-sighted  of  rulers,  and  miscreants  dead 
to  all  sense  of  mercy  and  humanity  were  taken  into  its  special 
favour.  Evidence  such  as  this,  abounding  as  it  does  throughout 
the  whole  annals  of  the  Papacy  and  of  Christendom,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  strengthen  by  seeking  for  obscure  early  intima¬ 
tions  of  protests  against  papal  pretensions,  for  ancient  signs  of 
suspicion  and  repudiation  of  Koman  supremacy,  for  decrees  ol 
councils  which  asserted  their  own  independence.  It  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  to  overthrow  it  by  referring  to  tomes  of  decre¬ 
tals  (were  they  as  genuine  as  they  are  false),  by  citing  the  most 
ancient  precedents,  by  appeals  to  the  gravest  canons, — vain  to 
rest  on  the  promises  of  iScripture,  or  on  that  prior  ground  of 
the  want  which  it  is  alleged  that  men  must  feel  for  an  unerring 
guidance  in  the  province  of  faith. 

The  Roman  Church  could  not  but  have,  from  its  situation,  a 
sensible  influence  over  all  other  nations.  Rome  was  still,  before 
the  transference  of  the  empire  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus, 
the  centre  of  the  civil  and  commercial  world.  To  it  flowed  the 
trade  and  the  enterprise  of  all  nations,  and  with  these  were 
imported  every  new  theory,  every  fresh  schism  and  heresy. 
Thither  came  those  who  had  fallen  under  suspicion  of  departing 
from  the  faith,  thither  appealed  those  who  had  accused  them 
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of  corruptinjj  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Received  by  all  these  as 
an  arbiter,  if  not  a  judge,  the  decisions  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
were  eagerly  courted,  and  sometimes  admitted  by  more  than 
those  in  whose  favour  they  were  given.  Yet  the  importance 
thus  acquired  was  not  sufficient  to  establish  an  inherent  supre- 
maev;  there  is  not  the  slightest  sign  that  during  that  period 
it  was  either  entertained  by,  or  had  even  suggested  itself  to,  the 
minds  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  Nor  was  it  for  a  brief  period 
that  Christianity  in  Rome,  and  elsewhere  in  the  West,  remained 
Greek  and  not  Roman.  Its  theology  and  ritual  were  alike 
Greek ;  till  the  age  of  Tertullian  Latin  Christianity  could  lay 
no  claim  to  anything  like  a  popular  literature.  And  here 
manifestly  (as  the  Dean  has  happily  observed),  is  furnished  the 
explanation  of  the  singular  fact  mentioned  by  Sozomen,  that 
for  a  long  time  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  there  was 
no  public  preaching  in  Rome. 

During  this  period  the  course  of  events  was  preparing  the 
way  for  the  separation  of  Latin  from  Eastern  Christianity  as  a 
distinct  and  complete  system.  In  the  West  the  Church  was 
identifying  itself  more  and  more  with  the  language  of  old  Rome, 
and  separating  itself  from  Greek  forms  of  thought,  Greek  feel¬ 
ing,  and  Greek  theology.  In  the  second  century  Latin  sermons 
were  impracticable  from  the  immense  majority  of  Christians 
who  spoke  Greek.  In  the  fourth  century,  Athanasius  has, 
during  three  years’  sojourn  at  Rome,  to  master  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  before  he  can  venture  to  apjiear  before  the  Pope  with 
any  confidence  of  being  able  to  explain  the  subtle  distinctions 
of  the  Trinitarian  controversy. 

But  the  popes  were  again  favoured  by  their  distance  from  the 
actual  scene  of  this  and  the  other  early  controversies.  At  the 
several  eastern  councils  in  which  the  Pope  interfered  at  all,  he 
was  represented  by  his  deputies.  His  absence  enhanced  his 
dignity,  while  it  saved  him  from  the  unseemly  turmoils  which 
frequently  disgraced  those  councils,  and  from  being  hastily  com¬ 
mitted  in  person  to  decisions  which,  when  given  by  others,  he 
might,  if  need  were,  repudiate.  Yet  before  the  Papacy  could 
attain  to  something  like  its  subsequent  importance,  it  had  to 
pass  through  a  dark  and  discouraging  ordeal.  The  persecution 
of  Liberius  by  Constantins  ff)r  his  resolute  defence  of  the  great 
champion  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy ;  the  intrusion  of  the 
Anti-pope  Felix  into  his  see;  the  fearful  and  bloody  factions, 
which  polluted  the  streets  of  Rome  in  the  strife  between  Da- 
masus  and  Ursicinus;  could  have  left  men  but  little  time  to 
anticipate  the  day  when  emperors  would  tremble  at  the  behests 
of  their  successors. 
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Yet  the  danger  was  not  so  great,  the  crisis  not  so  momentous, 
as  it  seemed  to  be.  The  dark  cloud  passed  away,  and  Rome 
found  herself  advancing  rapidly  to  sfiiritual  dominion,  and  that 
from  influences  not  altogether  proceeding  from  herself.  In  the 
minds  of  Augustine,  of  Jerome,  and  of  Ambrose,  the  magnificent 
idea  of  a  spiritual  monarchy,  —  of  a  theocracy  with  a  visible 
hierarchy  analogous  to  the  subordination  of  angelic  dignities,  — 
had  already  received  shape.  In  their  writings  it  was  given  to  the 
world.  Probably  before  none  of  them,  certainly  not  before 
Augustine,  rose  the  image  of  the  historical  papacy  of  a  later 
day.  His  city  of  God  embraced  not  earth  alone,  but  heaven. 
It  had  no  mixture  of  worldly  policy,  it  knew  nothing  of  reliance 
on  secular  power.  But  the  less  definite  outlines  of  this  Divine 
kingdom  upon  earth  harmonised  well  with  the  old  ideas  of 
Roman  sovereignty,  long  dormant,  but  never  altogether  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

The  elements  of  confusion  and  violence  were  at  work  both  in 
the  East  and  West  —  confusion  in  the  former  from  contending 
religious  factions,  in  the  latter  from  the  disruption  of  the  old 
society  by  the  inroads  of  barbarians.  Amidst  scenes  of  tumult 
and  terror,  Chrysostom,  the  world-famed  orator,  the  dauntless 
reprover  of  royal  license  and  popular  corruption,  had  been 
driven  from  his  patriarchal  throne.  Before  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  Innocent  (not  less  deserving  than  any  other  of  the 
name  of  Great),  he  laid  his  appeal  for  a  general  council  to  judge 
between  him  and  his  intruding  rival.  That  appeal  availed  not 
to  win  back  for  him  the  throne  which  he  had  lost ;  but  a  great 
accession  of  moral  influence  was  the  reward  of  the  Pope  for  his 
steadfast  maintenance  of  a  righteous  cause.  Innocent  had  de¬ 
plored  the  scenes  of  reckless  anarchy  in  the  streets  and  clmrches 
of  Constantinople :  he  was  now  to  witness  the  repeated  inroads 
of  the  terrible  Alaric  with  his  savage  Goths,  the  last  struggle 
of  pagan  Rome  with  the  destined  instruments  of  its  downfall. 
Twice  repelled  by  the  arms  of  Stilicho,  for  the  third  time,  when 
Stilicho  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  infatuated  frenzy  of  Honorius, 
the  hosts  of  Alaric  battered  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  were  averted 
from  their  prey,  not  probably  without  the  intervention  of  Inno¬ 
cent,  at  the  price  of  a  costly  ransom.  Master  of  the  city  of  the 
Caesars,  he  set  up  and  dethroned  one  on  whom  he  bestowed 
their  empty  title;  and  then  again  summoned  his  hordes  to  the 
onset,  and  let  loose  his  legions  for  the  final  pillage  of  pagan 
Rome.  By  a  happy  fortune,  Innocent  was  at  Ravenna,  on  a 
vain  mission  to  obtain  succour  from  the  powerless  Emperor  for 
the  beleaguered  city.  The  head  of  Western  Christendom  was 
not  to  witness  her  dying  splendours  extinguished  in  flames  and 
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blood.  The  invader  himself,  it  is  said,  was  swayed  by  some 
strange  influence  towards  the  Christians.  Against  their  persons 
and  substance  he  forbade  all  violence ;  their  churches  he  pro¬ 
tected  from  desecration ;  only  the  worshippers  of  the  ancient 
gods  were  abandoned  to  the  swords  and  the  license  of  his 
soldiery.  Before  the  return  of  the  Pope,  pagan  Rome  had 
virtually  ceased  to  exist.  The  forum,  with  its  gorgeous  temples 
which  inspired  the  triumphant  eulogies  of  Claudian  on  the 
victories  of  Stilicho,  had  lost  its  ancient  majesty ;  the  spell  of 
the  tutelar  gods  was  broken.  Palaces  lay  deserted,  temples 
were  left  to  decay.  Rome  was  to  spring  from  her  ashes, 
Christian  in  her  faith,  in  her  art,  and  in  her  government ;  and 
in  place  of  the  old  shrines  and  the  old  priesthood, — the  pontiffs, 
and  the  flamens,  and  the  augurs, — were  to  arise  the  temples  of 
the  Christian  faith  with  their  more  magnificent  hierarchy.  The 
successor  of  the  Galilean  fisherman  had  inherited  more  than  all 
their  ancient  sacerdotal  dignity,  more  than  the  barren  pomp  of 
the  titles  of  the  old  republic.  Caring  little  for  high-sounding 
names,  he  had  attained  a  more  solid  power ;  he  was  now  on  the 
road  to  universal  empire. 

Twenty  years  later,  the  papal  throne  was  filled  by  a  worthy 
representative  of  Innocent  I.  Like. him  Leo  the  Great  had 
to  arbitrate  in  Eastern  controversy,  like  him  to  witness  the 
inroads  of  barbarians,  yet  with  greater  suceess  to  draw  off  the 
invader  from  the  gates.  The  Huns  of  Attila  were  encamped  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake  Benacus.  Leo  went  forth  at  the  head 
of  the  ambassadors  of  Rome,  and  averted  the  storm  from  the 
devoted  city.  The  populace  had  not  yet  lost  all  traces  of  their 
faith  in  the  divination  and  mythology  of  old  times.  They  at¬ 
tributed  their  deliverance  to  the  stars,  and  thronged  to  the  Cir- 
censian  games :  the  pencil  of  Raffaelle  has  immortalised  the  le¬ 
gend  of  the  armed  apparition  of  the  Christian  protectors  of 
the  Eternal  city.  Five  years  sufficed  to  bring  against  them  a 
less  placable  enemy ;  and  again  Leo  went  forth  to  plead  before 
Genseric  the  cause  of  his  defenceless  fellow-citizens.  Some 
mitigation  of  the  lot  of  conquered  cities  he  did  indeed  obtain : 
those  only  who  ofiered  resistance  might  be  killed,  the  captives 
should  not  be  tortured  or  the  buildings  burnt.  But  beyond 
this  the  arm  of  the  Vandal  could  not  be  arrested  ;  and  the  few 
relics  of  heathenism,  the  statues  which  had  been  suffered  to 
decorate  the  capitol  after  the  pillage  by  Alaric,  now  fell  into  his 
hand  and  were  carried  away  as  trophies.  The  last  links  were 
broken  between  Christian  and  Pagan  Rome.  The  ship  which 
was  bearing  her  gods  to  Carthage  foundered  at  sea. 

Thus  far  the  papal  supremacy,  such  as  it  was,  had  been  for 
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the  most  part  acquired  by  legitimate  means  and  exercised  for 
beneficial  purposes.  The  great  idea  of  unlimited  dominion 
which  had  first  been  conceived  in  its  completeness  by  the  com¬ 
prehensive  mind  of  Innocent  I.,  had  made  no  slight  advance 
towards  its  realisation  under  Leo  the  Great.  But  in  this  idea 
tlie  notion  of  temporal  supremacy  was  altogether  subordinate. 
The  empire,  aimed  at  thus  far,  resembled  rather  the  fairer 
vision  which  rose  before  the  mind  of  Augustine.  But  if  they 
saw  the  possibility  of  realising  their  idea,  they  could  not  foresee 
the  force  of  circumstances  in  modifying  or  distorting  it.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  moral  influence  of  tlie  popes  was  beginning  more  and 
more  to  influence  the  civil  relations  of  Rome.  It  was  the  only 
power  which  then  existed  in  the  freshness  of  its  early  vigour. 
The  empire  of  the  AVest,  already  little  more  than  nominal,  was 
waning  rapidl}'  away.  But  long  before  the  Papacy  could  ap- 
l>ear  as  a  tcm|)onil  power,  it  must  exhibit  strange  fluctuations 
and  pass  through  more  than  one  period  of  depression,  ap¬ 
parently  of  decay.  The  resignation  of  Augustulus,  which  by 
the  pompous  pride  of  the  Roman  senate  was  interpreted  into 
an  assertion  of  the  reunion  of  East  and  AVest  under  one  em¬ 
peror,  is  an  event  almost  unnoticed  in  the  papal  epistles.  The 
popes  are  busied  with  intrigues  in  the  East,  in  battling  with 
the  pretensions  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  parity  of 
honour  with  the  see  of  Rome.  Yet  the  substitution  of  the 
real  empire  of  Odoacer  for  the  empty  sovereignty  of  Augus¬ 
tulus  had  a  directly  practical  bearing  of  far  greater  moment 
than  they  had  conceived.  But  the  full  consequences  of  this 
subjection  were  scarcely  felt  till  the  victories  of  Justinian  had 
temporarily  reunited  the  East  and  AA'est  under  a  single  sceptre. 

Before  these  events  one  interruption  had  occurred  in  the 
monotonous  controversies  of  the  Eastern  Church.  It  came  in 
the  shape  of  an  exhortation  to  peace,  not  from  the  spiritual 
but  the  civil  power.  The  Ilenoticon  of  Zeno  w'ould  have  miti¬ 
gated  the  acrimony  of  contending  factions  by  removing  the 
causes  and  objects  of  their  discord ;  but  the  combatants  were 
not  to  be  so  separated ;  and  the  vain  attempt  to  bring  about 
toleration  ended  in  a  schism  between  the  two  great  divisions 
of  Christendom  which  lasted  for  forty  years.  The  Henoticon, 
like  some  other  pieces  of  legislation  and  expressions  of  indi¬ 
vidual  opinion,  was  both  out  of  time  and  out  of  place.  Like 
the  Peace  of  tlie  Empire  proclaimed  by  Henry  IV.,  like  the 
premature  civilisation  of  the  Sicilian  court  of  Frederic  II.,  it 
spoke  to  men  with  whom  forbearance  and  moderation  w'ere 
synonymous  with  absolute  apostacy  from  all  faith.  Yet  as 
indicating  the  course  which  should  at  a  future  time  guide  even 
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public  opinion,  as  showing  an  appreciation  of  the  principles 
of  all  fair  dealing,  every  such  act  and  declaration  must  be 
welcomed  witli  a  hearty  satisfaction.  They  are  indeed  but 
few,  and  visible  only  here  and  there  in  the  dreary  waste  of 
theological  hatred,  bigotry,  and  narrow-mindedness ;  they  come 
from  men  whose  words  and  actions  have  at  other  times  mise¬ 
rably  contradicted  these  better  impulses.  But  they  are  not  the 
less  treasured  up  as  genuine  utterances  of  the  unwarped  human 
heart.  ‘  To  pretend  to  a  dominion  over  the  conscience  is  to 
‘  usurp  the  prerogative  of  God.  By  the  nature  of  things  the 
‘  power  of  sovereigns  is  confined  to  political  government.  They 
‘  have  no  right  of  punishment  but  over  those  who  disturb  the 
‘  public  peace.  The  most  dangerous  heresy  is  that  of  a  so- 
‘  vereign  who  separates  himself  from  part  of  his  subjects,  be- 
*  cause  they  believe  not  according  to  his  belief.’  These  may 
well  be  termed  golden  words  (vol.  i.  p.  321.),  but  they  come  (it 
is  hardly  too  strong  a  phrase)  from  the  murderer  of  Boethius. 
Thoughts  not  unlike  these  we  may  find  in  the  early  national 
poetry  of  Teutonic  Christendom,  the  practice  of  them  may  be 
seen  in  some  measure  in  states  founded  on  commercial  rather 
than  warlike  enterprise,  —  in  the  rude  strains  of  Cajdmon  and 
the  tolerant  policy  of  Venice.  In  one  solitary  instance  does 
an  ecclesiastic  stand  forth  to  bear  the  same  righteous  testi 
mony.  In  that  council  to  which  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague  fell  victims,  Robert  Hallam,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  stood 
almost  alone  in  repudiating  the  punishment  of  death  for  hex’esy. 
The  rare  occurrence  of  such  protests  enables  us  to  realise  more 
fully  the  mighty  despotism  which  the  doctrine  of  persecution 
exercised  over  the  minds  of  men. 

Until  the  sixth  century,  the  popes  had  carefully  avoided  en¬ 
dangering  their  power  or  diminishing  their  dignity  by  attending 
even  the  gravest  councils  of  the  Church.  They  had  now  fallen 
upon  darker  days;  and  Theodoric  compelled  the  successor  of 
Hormisdas  to  go  as  his  ambassador  to  Constantinople  on  the  in¬ 
voluntary  errand  of  toleration  for  the  Arians  and  other  heretics. 
Twelve  years  afterwards  Theodotus,  the  unworthy  represen¬ 
tative  of  Theodoric,  also  sent  the  Pope  Agapetus  as  his  am¬ 
bassador,  rather  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pope  than  his  own. 
Theotlotus  in  his  terror  sought,  by  persuasion  or  threat,  to 
avert  the  victorious  arms  of  Justinian,  or  rather  of  his  resistless 
generals.  Agapetus  found  means  to  overawe  the  cowardly 
tyrant,  to  obtain  the  degradation  of  one  patriarch  and  to  con¬ 
secrate  another.  After  this  temporary  victory,  the  Papacy 
sunk  deeper  still.  The  names  of  Silverius  and  Vigilius,  of 
Justinian  and  Theodora,  recur  again  and  again  as  the  prominent 
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aaents  or  victims  in  that  dismal  drama  of  treachery,  banish¬ 
ment,  and  murder,  which  shows  how  completely  the  Papacy 
was  shorn  of  its  strength  when  removed  from  its  own  metro¬ 
politan  city  or  involved  in  the  intrigues  and  subjected  to  the 
caprice  of  a  foreign  court 

Xor  were  these  the  only  humiliations  to  which  the  Roman 
pontids  w’cre  compelled  to  submit.  The  vast  code  of  Justinian 
invaded  without  scruple  their  spiritual  province:  it  knew  nothing, 
in  fact,  of  their  pretensions.  To  the  moral,  still  more  to  the 
Christian  philosopher,  this  gigantic  fabric  of  jurisprudence  pre¬ 
sents  subjects  of  paramount  interest  and  importance.  Pro¬ 
fessedly  a  Christian  code,  and  asserting  explicitly  the  orthodoxy 
of  its  thcolog}',  it  stands  forth  as  perhaps  the  surest  test  for 
measuring  the  influence  hitherto  exercised  by  Christianity  upon 
the  world.  Its  decisions  with  regard  to  the  marital  and  parental 
relations,  and  the  still  more  momentous  subject  of  slavery,  may 
not  only  throw'  a  more  valuable  light  on  the  method  of  its 
Avorking,  but  furnish  grounds  for  auguring  the  course  of  its 
future  influence  on  the  forms  of  thought  and  the  destinies  of 
mankind.  To  the  papal  historian  it  is  no  less  the  criterion  by 
which  to  measure  the  degree  of  power  to  which  the  Roman 
pontiffs  had  attuned.  The  emanation  of  all  authority,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  from  the  temporal  sovereign,  was  the  first 
principle  of  Justinian’s  legislation.  Recognising  the  primacy 
of  the  See  of  St.  Peter,  and  insisting,  in  accordance  with  the 
centralising  ideas  of  old  Roman  law,  on  the  union  of  all  churches 
in  submission  to  Rome,  it  determines  the  limits  of  that  pre¬ 
eminence  and  the  boundaries  of  its  jurisdiction.  The  head  of 
Roman  Christendom  is  the  subject  of  the  Roman  emperor. 
He  must  bow  before  the  imperial  decrees;  he  must,  if  called 
upon,  {)ublish  them  in  all  bis  churches.  The  Papacy  owed  its 
subsequent  aggrandisement  chiefly  to  those  circumstances  which 
concurred  to  keep  the  Roman  civil  law  in  the  background,  and 
for  a  time  almost  to  conceal  its  existence.  The  aim  of  J ustinian 
Avas  to  legislate  for  the  empire  at  a  time  Avhen  it  professed  once 
more  to  be  commensurate  with  the  Avorld.  When,  through  its 
inherent  Aveakness  and  the  encroachments  of  Mahomedanism, 
the  unstable  fabric  Avas  again  dissolved.  Western  Christendom 
Avas  too  soon  involved  in  relations  Avith  Teutonic  races  to 
leave  the  Roman  civil  law  much  hold  on  the  jx)pular  mind. 
The  legislation  of  Charlemagne  contained  indeed  enactments 
no  less  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  pretensions  than  those  of 
Justiuian.  But  his  munificent  donation,  Avhile  it  Avas  reason 
enough  for  the  Roman  pontiff  to  keep  silence,  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  substantial  [>owcr  which  might  be  effectually  wielded 
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against  a  ruler  of  less  comprehensive  and  vigorous  mind.  This 
le^aey  of  material  power  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  popes 
to  cast  a  veil  over  absolute  theories  of  civil  suprenaacy,  until 
these  again  found  the  most  determined  champions  in  the  civil 
lawyers  of  Paris.  The  P^acy  had  almost  beaten  down  the 
resistance  of  Teutonic  sovereigns,  when  these  men  raised  up  a 
more  formidable  foe  in  the  great  code  of  Roman  law.  Amidst 
the  subtle  theories  of  the  schoolmen  and  the  bold  assertions  of 
the  canon  lawyers,  the  steadiness  with  which  they  ignored  the 
one,  the  boldness  with  which  they  appealed  to  decisions  and 
enactments  older  than  the  other,  was  the  most  incontestable 
evidence  of  the  re-awakening  of  the  human  intellect 

That  the  principles  of  Justinian’s  ecclesiastical  legislation 
should  retain  their  force  in  the  West  during  the  times  of  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Great,  was  a  manifest  impossibility.  The  conquests 
of  Odoacer  left,  even  if  they  did  not  find,  Italy  in  an  inde¬ 
scribable  condition  of  desolation  and  misery.  The  cultivation 
of  the  land  had  in  many  districts  wholly  ceased.  Famine  and 
disease  had  in  some  places  almost  extirpated  the  population. 
Against  these  causes  of  weakness  his  own  rule  effected  but 
little;  even  that  of  Theodoric  perhaps  not  much  more.  In 
Rome  itself  poverty  and  epidemics  had  completely  prostrated 
the  popular  spirit;  the  hands  of  the  temporal  power  were 
paralysed.  There  was  no  hope  whether  for  internal  order  or 
external  defence  except  in  the  wisdom  and  fortitude  of  its 
bishop.  The  defenceless  city  agsun  trembled  at  invaders  whom 
rumour  described  as  more  terrible  than  any  who  had  preceded 
them.  That  peace  which  Innocent  had  by  his  mediation  sought 
to  accomplish  with  Alaric,  and  Leo  with  Attila  and  Genseric, 
Gregory  essayed  to  obtain  from  the  detested  Lombards  as 
bravely  and  more  successfully.  The  arms  of  the  invaders  were 
arrested,  and  the  invaders  themselves  converted  from  a  ques¬ 
tionable  heresy  to  orthodox  Christianity.  Gregory  had  con¬ 
quered,  but  by  means  for  which  he  needed  not  to  blush.  He 
had  acquired  temporal  power,  but  it  had  been  thrust  upon  him 
rather  than  sought  by  him.  A  feeling  of  complacency  might 
be  pardoned  for  the  consciousness  that  his  elevation  had  been 
brought  about  by  no  acts  which  could  disgrace  a  Chrbtian 
prelate. 

The  facts  of  Gregory’s  life  exhibit  so  fine  a  sense  of  equity 
and  generosity,  with  so  many  instances  of  ])erversion  scarcely 
to  be  called  less  than  iniquitous,  so  judicious  an  application  of 
means  to  ends,  so  keen  a  discrimination  between  the  shadow  of 
power  and  the  substance,  a  learning  so  profound  yet  so  narrow 
and  bigoted, — that  we  at  once  see  in  him  tne  tyjje  and  the  product 
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of  his  age.  The  same  man  who  had  saved  Koine  from  all  the 
miseries  of  war  and  famine,  who  had  bestowed  on  it  the  blessing 
of  a  firm  and  legitimate  government,  whose  wide  sympathy  had 
conferred  on  distant  northern  countries  the  still  higher  blessing 
of  Christianity,  who  had  shielded  Jews  from  exaction  and 
oppression,  who  by  the  sale  of  consecrated  vessels  from  the 
altar  for  the  redemption  of  captives  had  shown  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  religion  was  with  him  of  greater  moment  than  its 
form, — is  found  to  triumph  with  unrestrained  exultation  over  the 
slaughter  of  a  sovereign  who,  if  he  had  treated  him  with  indif¬ 
ference,  had  at  least  been  the  benefactor  of  his  people ;  to 
eulogise  in  the  most  fulsome  terms,  and  to  invest  with  the 
highest  sanctity,  one  of  the  most  execrable  murderers  that  ever 
usurped  a  throne.  But,  as  Bayle  observes,  the  Emperor 
Maurice  favoured  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  Gre¬ 
gory  saw  the  destruction  of  a  rival  authority  in  the  sanguinary 
triumph  of  Phocas. 

The  answer  to  all  these  terrible  inconsistencies  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  Gregory  was  both  a  churchman  and  a  monk. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Middle  Ages  w’ithout  under¬ 
standing  the  character  of  such  a  man  as  Gregory.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  judge  rightly  of  him  without  examining  the  several 
influences  involved  in  the  ideas  of  sacerdotalism  and  monachism. 

Wide  as  were  the  differences  between  Eastern^and  Latin 
Christianity,  greatly  as  they  were  opposed  to  each  other  in 
spirit  and  development,  these  varieties  had  for  their  ground¬ 
work  the  assumption  (tacit  or  explicit)  of  one  all  dominant 
and  penetrating  principle.  Already  underlying  the  religious 
life  of  the  East,  and  showing  some  signs  of  its  influence  on 
the  West,  this  idea  struck  its  deepest  roots  and  gained  its 
highest  power  in  and  by  the  writings  of  Augustine  and  of 
Jerome.  But  in  the  East  it  was  chiefly  discipline,  in  the  West 
chiefly  theology,  which  was  affected  by  this  principle.  The 
inexhaustible  subtlety  of  Eastern  thought  impelled  it  to  exhaust 
itself  in  endless  disquisitions  on  the  nature  of  Divine  existence. 
The  relations  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  Incarnation,  of  the  Divine  and  Human  natures  in 
Christ,  were  debated  and  defined  in  Greek  with  that  copiousness 
the  want  of  which  an  Eastern  theologian  bitterly  deplored  in 
the  Latin.  These  controversies  were  indeed  imported  into  the 
West;  they  found  something  like  a  congenial  soil  in  Spain  and 
Southern  France;  but  they  presented  no  great  general  attraction 
for  the  Western  mind.  The  Koman  Church  (as  Dean  Milman 
has  justly  observed)  was  in  reference  to  them  the  patient 
scholar  of  the  great  lights  of  Eastern  orthodoxy.  Still  if  the 
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West  regarded  these  controversies  with  comparative  indifference, 
there  were  others  into  which  it  threw  itself  with  the  keenest 
appetite,  and  which  were  peculiarly  its  own.  In  the  West  Jklani- 
checism  fastened  on  the  subject  of  the  human  will,  which  it  had 
failed  to  affect  in  the  East.  In  its  practical  recognition  of  the 
principle  which  was  common  to  Manicheeism,  Gnosticism,  and 
Orientalism  generally,  in  aiming  at  the  utter  extinction  of  human 
affection,  in  regarding  the  body  as  a  polluted  prison-house  and 
its  sustenance  a  disgraceful  necessity,  in  waging  war  with  every¬ 
thing  that  might  elevate  and  adorn  life, — no  system  could  surpass 
the  monasticism  of  the  East.  Its  hermits  who  macerated  their 
withered  frames  in  caves  and  dens,  its  saints  who  on  the  summit 
of  pillars  practised  their  austerities  to  the  admiring  awe  of  sur¬ 
rounding  multitudes,  may  fully  rival  the  ingenious  self-tor¬ 
ments  amongst  the  wildest  devotees  of  India.  But  these 
very  torments,  this  very  self-abnegation  or  self-extinction,  ex¬ 
hibited  the  grandest  effort  of  their  free  will.  It  was  that  phase 
of  Manicheeism  which,  asserting  the  corruption  of  matter, 
asserts  also  the  power  of  the  soul  to  abstract  itself  from  it,  and 
after  its  triumphant  struggle  to  claim,  as  a  right,  its  reward 
from  that  spirit  with  which  it  has  identified  itself.  Whether  or 
not  the  theory  was  a  practical  deification  of  the  human  will, 
whether  it  repudiated  the  necessity  of  Divine  Grace  in  com¬ 
pelling  the  Deity  to  accept  the  voluntary  victim, — these  were 
points  which  the  fervid  recluse  of  the  East  never  paused, 
perhaps  never  cared,  to  examine.  With  him  the  principle  of 
Manicheeism  became  a  passion.  He  plunged  into  a  deadly 
strife  with  all  natural  affections ;  he  surrendered  himself  im¬ 
petuously  to  a  wrapt  and  mystic  contemplation ;  he  crushed 
with  indiscriminate  determination  his  body,  his  soul,  and  his 
intellect.  Separation  from  mankind,  with  alternating  reveries 
and  tortures,  was  the  one  end  and  aim  of  his  existence ;  and 
the  monks  of  the  East  consequently  failed  to  exercise  any  in¬ 
fluence  by  the  more  commanding  powers  of  the  heart  and  mind. 
If  they  mingled  at  all  in  w’orldly  affairs,  it  was  as  a  furious 
rabble  with  passions  rendered  utterly  malignant  by  a  coarse 
and  narrow  fanaticism.  The  learning  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
Benedictine,  the  impassioned  rhetoric  and  consummate  science 
of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan,  were  no  objects  for  emula¬ 
tion  to  the  grovelling  asceticism  of  the  East. 

But  from  these  conclusions,  which  implicitly  denied  the  reality 
and  absolute  necessity  of  Divine  Grace  to  determine  human  action 
for  good,  the  mind  of  Augustine  shrank  with  a  concentrated 
aversion.  He  had  zealously  examined  the  whole  Manichean 
philosophy.  He  had  weighed  its  theories  in  the  balance,  and,  as 
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he  thought,  found  them  all  wanting.  One,  however,  (and  that 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system,  and  of  systems  so  far 
differing  as  those  of  the  Gnostics  and  the  Arians,  of  Xestorius  and 
of  Eutyches,)  continued  to  exercise  over  him  a  power  more  intense 
and  despotic  than  before.  He  had  cast  aside  their  dunlistic 
tenets,  with  all  those  which  converted  the  Redeemer  of  man  into 
a  phantom  and  his  passion  into  a  fiction ;  but  his  unshaken 
conviction  of  the  impurity  of  matter  threw  him  back  with  in¬ 
creasing  force  on  the  grace  of  God  as  the  one  motive  power  to 
good  in  the  heart  of  man.  Between  the  latter  and  this,  the 
direct  working  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  his  individual  being,  this 
immediate  inspiration,  nothing  must  be  suffered  to  intervene. 
If  from  the  prison-house  of  corruption  in  which  men  found 
themselves  any  emerged  to  light  and  safety,  it  was  the  direct 
act  of  God,  and,  as  such,  foreknown  in  his  eternal  counsels,  irre¬ 
sistible,  irreversible.  This  position,  with  its  terrific  converse, 
became,  with  him,  the  foundation  of  his  whole  theology,  and  on 
it  was  built  up,  not  only  the  monasticism,  but  also  the  sacerdo¬ 
talism,  of  the  West.  The  separation  of  the  soul  and  body  from 
surrounding  temptations  and  the  natural  relations  of  society  was 
the  one  path  which  could  warrant  the  entertainment  of  any 
hope  of  future  safety.  His  theory  was  not,  indeed,  consistent 
on  all  points ;  and  that  such  a  man  as  Augustine  could  either 
be  unconscious  of  or  disregard  this  inconsistency,  shows  the  un¬ 
bending  determination  of  his  will,  the  predominant  influence  of 
passion  over  judgment.  To  the  Roman  Church,  with  its  traditional 
monarchic.al  ideas,  with  the  systematic  ritualism  of  its  faith,  the 
theology  of  Augustine  was  especially  congenial  and  peculiarly 
welcome.  The  world  was  a  mass  of  evil ;  who  should  be  de¬ 
livered  from  it,  was  a  fact  eternally  predetermined  in  the  Divine 
Mind.  But  this  conclusion,  so  terrifying  when  stated  thus 
nakedly,  became  full  of  consolation,  when  the  circle  of  Divine 
Mercy  was  declared  to  be  coextensive  with  that  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  upon  earth.  At  once  such  maxims  as  those  of  Cyprian 
were  endued  with  an  authority  far  greater  than  any  which  he 
had  anticipated  for  them.  At  once  was  realised  in  its  complete¬ 
ness  the  idea  of  that  society,  within  whose  limits  salvation  was 
guaranteed  to  men,  and  on  obedience  to  whose  constitution  de¬ 
pended  the  participation  in  its  benefits.  Here  then  that  system, 
which  so  far  as  it  treated  of  Divine  Grace  was  pre-eminently 
individual  and  immediate,  subjected  itself  to  the  strictest  hierar¬ 
chical  law.  The  same  position  which  limited  salvation  to  those 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  limited  it  also  to  those  who  par¬ 
took  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  The  path  was  clearly 
defined :  and  that  vast  mass  of  mankind  to  whom  an  infallible 
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guidance  is  everything,  found  an  indescribable  repose  under  the 
shadow  of  that  priesthood,  which  was  to  them  the  sole  steward, 
the  only  dispenser  of  all  divine  blessings.  But  this  system  did 
not  leave  the  members  of  thivt  priesthood  to  bear  a  lighter  bur¬ 
den  than  that  of  the  multitudes  to  whom  they  conveyed  spiritual 
life  and  food.  They  must  exhibit  the  highest  standard  of  the 
character  required  from  all  who  would  escape  the  defilements  of 
the  material  world.  Celibacy — or,  as  they  delighted  to  term  it, 
holy  virginity — must  become  the  condition  of  the  clergy  ;  not  for 
the  reasons  of  expediency  given  by  St.  Paul  (for  these  and  all 
such  were  Indignantly  disclaimed),  but  because  thus  only  might 
the  hierarchy  discharge  their  sacred  offices  without  defilement 
and  contamination. 

The  same  standard  of  perfection  was  proposed  as  the  great 
object  to  be  aimed  at  by  all  who  would  desire  to  be  conformed 
to  the  Divine  will :  and  thus  was  built  up  the  fabric  of  western 
monusticism.  Through  the  manifold  and  ever-changing  phases 
of  its  history,  which  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  has  delineated  with 
a  peculiarly  happy  strength  and  perspicuity,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  follow  it  now ;  but  no  otherwise  than  by  analysing  the 
principles  of  its  growth  can  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  Western 
monasticism  was  producing  men  like  Gregory  the  Great,  while 
that  of  the  East  was  producing  Simeon  Stylltes ;  that  the  latter 
absorbed  every  faculty  in  a  dull  routine  of  useless  ecstacy,  or 
sent  men  into  the  world  with  every  brute  passion  let  loose  in 
exaggerated  ferocity,  while  the  former  subdued  men  in  the  cloister 
to  send  them  forth  to  subdue  mankind  by  their  practical  wisdom 
and  energy.  In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  combina¬ 
tion,  in  the  West,  of  so  much  that  is  lofty  with  so  much  that  is 
degrading,  of  so  much  heroism  with  so  much  coarseness,  of  so 
great  self-abnegation  with  so  complete  a  want  of  real  charity. 
Above  all,  in  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  individual 
character  of  the  whole  of  mediajval  Christianity, — for  that  intense 
concentratio!!  on  self,  for  that  absorbing  pursuit  of  those  quali 
ties  which  involve  no  reference  to  any  but  those  in  whom  they 
are  nurtured,  for  that  religion  which  is  enshrined  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  manual  of  mediaeval  piety,  the  ‘  Iinitatio  Christ!.’ 

e  linger  round  a  subject  which,  melancholy  as  it  may  be, 
brings  with  it  no  little  instruction,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  no  little 
encouragement.  We  watch  with  sadness  the  extreme  eonclu- 
sions  into  which  exaggerated  positions  must  mislead  men,  the 
degree  to  which  moral  perception  may  be  perverted  and  the 
dictates  of  our  common  humanity  set  at  nought.  The  convic¬ 
tion  of  Jerome  (vol.  i.  p.  105.),  that  all  the  horrors  of  a  plundered 
city,  all  the  enormities  of  Alaric’s  soldiery,  were  more  than  miti- 
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gated,  were  compensated,  by  the  resolution  with  which  De- 
inetrins  preserved  her  virginity ;  the  indignation  of  Gregory 
I.,  which  pursued,  even  alter  death,  the  body  of  a  brother 
w'ho  confessed  to  possessing  three  pieces  of  money;  the  calm 
(could  it  be  remorseless  ?)  inroad  made  by  St.  Bernard  on  the 
cheerful  and  blameless  happiness  of  his  domestic  hearth ;  the 
moral  blindness  which  consecrated  filial  disobedience  when  dis¬ 
played  in  the  cause  of  monastic  purity ;  the  tradition  which 
smote  with  sudden  death  the  child  whose  thoughts  reverted  to 
his  parents  with  more  than  legitimate  tenderness ;  the  wild  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  Benedict,  the  dark  and  repulsive  coarseness  of 
Peter  Daraiani,  the  stern  practical  vigour  of  Dominic,  the 
keener  austerities  of  Francis, — all  reveal  the  intensity  of  influ¬ 
ences  which  perhaps  with  the  utmost  effort  we  can  scarcely 
realise.  But  the  picture  is  presented  in  scarcely  more  than  faint 
outline,  until  we  look  upon  their  early  devotion,  their  later 
luxury;  their  voluntary  ignorance,  and  their  profound  learning; 
their  rapid  degeneracy,  their  constant  reforms;  till  we  see 
monasticism  in  the  West  girding  itself  for  heroic  enterprise 
and  patient  labour;  till  we  see  it  reclaiming  deserts,  civilis¬ 
ing  wild  tracts,  W’inning  heathen  nations  to  Christianity,  while 
that  of  the  East  seems  dead  to  everything  but  its  placid  self- 
contemplation ;  till  we  see  it  rousing,  strengthening,  directing 
the  mighty  impetus  of  the  Crusades,  marshalling  armies  against 
infidels  in  Palestine  and  heretics  in  Provence ;  till  we  discern 
its  indomitable  perseverance  in  adding  to  the  sum  of  human 
learning  —  its  equal  resolution  in  extinguishing  the  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  human  thought ;  the  marvellous  tomes  of  its  science  — 
the  majestic  and  awe-inspiring  achievements  of  its  art;  its 
purifying  influences — its  debasing  superstition;  the  dusky  chapel 
with  its  dismal  array  of  relics  and  relic-worshippers — the  glorious 
choir  raising  the  very  heart  to  heaven ;  the  smoke-dimmed  pic¬ 
ture  that  works  its  miracles  and  prodigies  for  the  awestruck 
herd — the  ineffable  purity  and  peace  that  breathe  in  the  beatified 
countenance  limned  by  the  hand  of  F ra  Angelico. 

While  then  the  idea  of  Eastern  Christianity  was  not  less 
sacerdotal  or  less  Manichean  than  that  of  the  West,  it  did  not 
fasten  itself  with  the  same  tenacity  on  the  notion  of  government ; 
and  as  it  was  not  built  upon  any  monarchical  ide.a,  so  it  was 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  enforcing  any  monarchical  organisa¬ 
tion.  But  far  different  was  the  destiny  of  the  Church  of 
Home.  Before  Hildebrand  there  had  risen  up  an  image  more 
colossal,  more  earthly,  than  that  which  had  animated  the  efibrts 
of  Gregory  the  Great.  Gregory  was  a  monk,  therefore  also  a 
Manichean :  but  this  principle,  if  it  possessed  any  congeniality 
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with  the  mind  of  Hildebrand,  was  wholly  subordinate  to,  if  not 
altogether  swallowed  up  by,  the  one  absorbing  passion  of 
ecclesiastical  dominion.  His  aim  was  to  subdue  the  world  by  a 
spiritual  army :  but  the  result  of  his  conquest  was  not  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  spiritual  influence.  It  was  to  give  him  power  over 
kingdoms,  dictation  over  princes,  the  command  of  their  weapons 
and  their  wealth.  It  was  to  humble  civil  polity  under  priestly 
autocracy :  it  was  to  prove  (what  Hildebrand  scrupled  not  to 
assert),  that  the  civil  rule  was  in  itself  the  mere  development 
and  working  of  the  evil  principle.  But  this  conquest  could 
only  be  achieved  by  a  caste,  not  by  an  order.  In  the  world  of 
ordinary  men  there  must  be  another  Avorld  —  of  men  removed 
from  all  Avorldly  affections,  embarrassed  by  no  worldly  ties,  with 
no  ambition  to  found  a  family  or  prolong  a  line ;  and  because 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  a  fatal  obstacle  in  this  path, 
therefore,  with  a  resolution  immovably  calm  and  steadfast,  he 
determined  to  remove  it.  To  the  evils  which  must  follow,  such 
a  man  as  Hildebrand  could  not  possibly  be  blind.  He  had  pro¬ 
bably  looked  them  all  steadily  in  ^ the  face;  had  well  weighed 
the  impossibility  of  extinguishing,  the  certainty  of  perverting, 
human  passions ;  the  frightful  misery  which  must  be  caused 
by  the  rude  disseverment  of  existing  ties,  the  demoralisation 
which  must  ensue  on  the  prohibition  of  legitimate  affection.  It 
mattered  not.  Tlie  springs  of  human  sympathy  had  long  been 
dried  up  in  Hildebrand.  His  conscience  was  vexed  by  no  doubts 
of  the  identity  of  the  kingdom  which  he  sought  to  establish 
with  the  kingdom  of  that  Saviour  whose  Gospel  he  professed  to 
preach.  The  priesthood  must  trample  on  the  lion  and  the 
adder,  must  rule  over  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men.  In  the 
world,  they  yet  must  not  belong  to  it.  Uncontaminated  by 
worldly  lucre,  undcfiled  by  human  passion,  their  whole  being 
must  l)e  absorbed  in  that  of  the  great  sacerdotal  army  which 
enrolled  its  soldiers  from  every  rank  and  class  of  men.  The 
path  to  greatness  and  distinction  was  laid  open  to  men  of  the 
noblest  lineage  or  of  the  meanest  descent.  Spiritual  power, 
with  all  its  temj)oral  consequences,  might  be  grasped  by  those 
whom  the  temper  of  society  and  the  spirit  of  feudal  legislation 
shut  out  from  all  hope  of  political  greatness  and  celebrity. 
But  this  very  power  and  opulence  involved  its  own  dangers, 
and  presented  its  peculiar  temptations.  The  serf  or  the  slave 
was  not  precluded  from  attaining  to  it :  could  he  avoid  aiming 
at  it  from  sordid  motives,  from  the  desire  of  money,  the  lust 
of  temporal  dominion  ?  The  possession  of  this  power  would 
enable  him  to  practise  on  the  terrors  of  mankind,  whether  to 
confirm  his  priestly  authority,  or  to  increase  his  earthly  sub- 
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stance.  Was  it  marvellous  that  the  covetous  or  the  basebom 
chose  the  latter?  Yet  more,  the  tendency  of  feudalism  was  to 
make  all  offices  and  honours  hereditary ;  but,  as  the  author 
has  observed,  ‘  hereditary  succession  once  introduced  into  the 

*  Church,  the  degeneracy  of  the  order  was  inevitable ;  the  title 

*  to  its  high  places  at  least  would  have  become  more  and  more 
‘  exclusive ;  her  great  men  would  cease  to  rise  from  all  ranks 
‘  and  all  quarters.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.l68.)  And  hence  the  war  which 
Hildebrand  waged  against  clerical  marriage  was  only  another 
phase  of  that  which  he  waged  against  simony. 

Seeking  therefore,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  to  promote 
sacerdotal  aggrandisement,  he  was  vainly  striving  to  crush  its 
genuine  and  inevitable  offspring, — vainly  endeavouring  to  main¬ 
tain  the  integrity  of  his  priestly  army,  while  he  desired  to  free 
them  from  all  subjection  to  the  civil  power, — vainly  shutting 
his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  success  of  his  war’ against  inves¬ 
titures  must  finally  be  the  deathblow  to  his  scheme  of  unbounded 
spiritual  empire.  The  history  of  that  struggle  is  at  once  mag¬ 
nificent  and  humiliating ;  and  it  has  received  ample  justice  in  the 
thrilling  narrative  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  Like  Leo  IX., 
like  Innocent  IV.,  and  Boniface  VIII.,  Hildebrand  wins  his 
victory  over  men  of  other  lands  only  to  fall  by  those  of  his  own. 
The  Emperor  of  the  West  had  prostrated  himself  in  abject 
supplication  before  the  haughty  pontiff  at  Canosa :  the  inexor¬ 
able  pope  dies  in  exile,  almost  in  captivity,  at  Salerno,  with 
shaken  faith  in  his  own  schemes,  and  a  depression  of  spirit 
which  called  for  the  reproving  consolation,  ‘  In  exile  thou 
‘  canst  not  die :  Vicar  of  Christ,  thou  hast  received  the  nations 

*  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for 

*  thy  possession.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  199.) 

Hildebrand  was  dead ;  and  the  great  army  which  he  had 
organised  went  on  in  its  career  of  conquest  and  degeneracy, 
holding  continually  a  haughtier  language  and  avowing  more 
arrogant  pretensions,  while  it  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  in 
luxury,  in  avarice,  in  sensuality.  The  spectacle  of  its  great¬ 
ness  overawed  many ;  that  of  its  corruption  repelled  and  dis¬ 
gusted  some.  There  may  be  in  man  little  positive  love  of 
good,  but  there  is  a  great  dislike  of  hypocrisy  and  pretence. 
They  who  knew  little,  perhaps  nothing,  of  the  Gospel,  could  yet 
contrast  the  inconsistency  of  the  spiritual  claims  of  the  priests 
with  the  tenor  of  their  lives :  others,  who  had  some  acquaintance 
with  it,  could  not  but  see  that  the  kingdom  of  the  popes  was  in 
name,  and  in  name  only,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God. 
The  contradiction  gave  birth  to  a  zealous  and  orthodox  desire 
of  reformation  in  some,  to  an  utter  and  contemptuous  unbelief 
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in  others.  Against  both  the  Papacy  declared  an  indiscriminate 
and  internecine  war.  If  the  fears  and  the  resentment  of  the 
popes  were  roused  by  the  scholastic  subtleties  or  the  incompre¬ 
hensible  philosophy  of  Berengar  and  Abelard,  they  were  driven 
to  an  ecstacy  of  terror  by  the  more  orthodox  protests  of  Arnold 
of  Brescia.  Berengar  might  succeed  in  procuring  exculpation 
from  Hildebrand ;  Abelard  might  find  a  friend  in  the  venerable 
Abbot  of  Clugny;  but  the  Brescian  could  hope  for  neither 
sympathy  nor  mercy  from  Hadrian  IV.,  the  poor  English 
scholar,  or  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  Cajsar  of  the  line  of 
Hohenstaufen. 

The  civil  and  temporal  powers  met  on  this  point  in  some¬ 
thing  like  unison  and  harmony.  With  all  their  suspicion  and 
animosity,  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  Europe  could  not  but  feel 
that  the  foundations  of  their  power  were  inextricably  involved 
with  the  Papacy.  It  was  the  papal  sanction  which  had  aided  to 
depose  the  degenerate  Merovingian,  the  papal  chi’isra  which  had 
anointed  the  first  Carlovlnglan  king.  It  was  the  diadem  of  the 
ancient  Cajsars,  bestowed  by  the  hand  of  Leo  III.,  which  rested 
on  the  head  of  Charlemagne.  It  was  Hildebrand  himself  who, 
by  the  hands  of  his  instrument  Alexander  III.,  had  transferred 
the  crown  of  England  from  the  son  of  Godwin  to  William  the 
Bastard.  Unity  of  interest  overbore  for  the  time  all  private 
grudge.  The  powers  of  the  keys  and  of  the  sword,  which 
would  not  meet  to  advance  the  happiness  of  mankind,  met 
eagerly  to  persecute  and  slay.  The  emergency  was  indeed  not 
slight.  The  gross  repugnancy  of  sacerdotal  practice  with  sacer¬ 
dotal  pretensions  had  roused  into  activity  in  some  places  the 
hearts,  in  others  the  intellects,  of  men.  The  impassioned 
harangues  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  future 
revolt  on  the  shores  of  Zurich ;  the  premature  harvest  of  intel¬ 
lectual  liberty  was  almost  ripe  in  the  fields  of  Provence  and 
Languedoc.  Strange  indeed,  and  bewildering  from  their  very 
number,  are  the  conflicting  phases  of  human  life  which  pass 
before  us  in  this  period  of  wild  commotion.  With  the  strong 
sacerdotalism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  side  by  side  with  the  empire 
of  the  Papacy,  among  the  movements  of  its  spiritual  armies,  are 
seen  mingling  alien  developments  of  civil  liberty,  ill-starred  aspi¬ 
rations  after  intellectual  freedom  entertained  many  centuries  too 
soon.  The  persecutors  and  victims  alike  are  gone ;  but  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  English  reader  cannot  be  wholly  withheld  from 
the  brilliant,  if  not  faultless  and  unexceptionable,  ideal  of  polity 
which  was  exhibited  by  the  Sicilian  court  of  Frederic  II.,  and 
in  the  beautiful  province  of  Raymond  of  Toulouse.  And  if  he 
laments,  as  he  cannot  but  lament,  the  indifference  to  relgious 
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restraint,  the  unthinking  joyousness,  the  splendid  voluptuous¬ 
ness,  which  seemed  striving  to  make  life  one  long  holiday  and 
festival,  he  cannot  but  feel  regret  for  so  much  promise  harshly 
checked,  for  intellectual  activity  so  mercilessly  crushed,  for  art 
and  science  and  social  feeling  and  the  recognition  of  human 
instincts  so  cruelly  nipped  in  the  bud.  Strange  inconsistencies 
also  there  are  in  some  among  the  actors  in  this  sad  drama ;  but 
these  he  w’ill  not  so  much  wonder  at  as  pity.  That  such  men 
as  Bernard  and  Innocent  III.  should  consider  every  means  law¬ 
ful,  every  weapon  hallowed,  against  the  wretched  enemies  of 
Christ  and  of  his  Church — that  such  horrible  miscreants  as  Fulk 
of  Marseilles  and  Arnold  d’Amaury  should,  without  a  pang  of 
remorse,  involve  in  one  common  slaughter  the  aged  and  the 
young,  the  mother  and  her  infant — that  Simon  de  Montfort, 
cased  in  the  triple  armour  of  a  heart  harder  than  the  nether 
millstone,  should  exult  with  savage  joy  over  the  massacres  of 
his  sword  and  the  torments  of  the  Inquisition — in  all  this  there 
is  little  ground  for  per[)lexity  and  astonishment.  But  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  human  nature  is  painfully  exhibited,  when  men  like 
Kaymond  and  Frederic  11.  themselves  turn,  or  are  compelled  to 
turn,  persecutors ;  when  the  former,  secretly  sympathising  with 
his  gay  and  hapjiy  people,  is  brought  to  aid  in  their  extirpation ; 
when  the  latter,  with  his  protest  against  sacerdotal  polity  and 
religion  embodied  in  his  magnificent  Sicilian  paradise,  can  en¬ 
force  its  system,  or  at  least  its  theology,  on  all  his  subjects,  with 
an  implacable  severity  worthy  of  Gregory  IX.  himself.  Near 
in  its  ideal  and  similar  in  some  jwints  of  its  development  as  was 
the  careless  society  of  the  troubadour  with  his  own  luxurious 
civilisation,  yet  not  a  sign  is  there  to  betray  that  he  regarded 
with  the  least  emotion  its  rapid  and  terrible  catastrophe.  His 
appreciation  of  their  gai  science,  of  their  art  and  their  luxury, 
W’as  chilled  and  quenched  by  the  vile  crowd  of  Petrobussians, 
Paulicians,  and  AValdensians,  by  whom  tliese  careless  volup¬ 
tuaries  were  surrounded. 

Praise  is  impertinent  when  bestowed  on  such  a  narrative  as 
that  in  which  the  author  relates  this  murderous  crusade  against 
the  anti-sacerdotalists.  Our  limits  admit  of  no  full  extracts, 
but  we  must  cite  a  few  words,  not  less  for  their  justice  than 
for  their  eloquence :  — 

‘  Never,  in  the  history  of  man,  were  the  great  principles  of  justice, 
the  faith  of  treaties,  common  humanity,  so  trampled  under  foot  as  in 
the  Albigensian  war.  Never  was  war  waged  in  which  ambition,  the 
consciousness  of  strength,  rapacity,  implacable  hatred  and  pitiless 
cruelty,  played  a  greater  part.  And  throughout  the  war,  it  cannot 
be  disguised  that  it  was  not  merely  the  army  of  the  Church,  but  the 
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Church  itself  in  arms.  Papal  legates  and  the  greatest  prelates  headed 
the  host,  and  mingled  in  all  the  horrors  of  the  battle  and  the  siege. 
In  no  instance  did  they  interfere  to  arrest  the  massacre ;  in  some  in¬ 
stances  they  urged  it  on.  “  Slay  all,  God  will  know  his  own  !  ”  was 
the  boasted  saying  of  the  Abbot  Arnold,  Legate  of  the  Pope,  before 

Beziers . We  have  the  melancholy  advantage  of  hearing  the 

actual  voice  of  one  of  the  churchmen  who  joined  the  army  at  an 
early  period,  and  whose  language  may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of 
the  concentred  hatred  and  bigotry  which  was  the  soul  of  the  enter¬ 
prise, — the  historian  Peter,  monk  of  Vaux  Cernay.  He  is  the  boast¬ 
ful  witness  to  all  its  unexampled  cruelties.  Monkish  fanaticism 
could  not  speak  more  naturally,  more  forcibly.  With  him  all  wicked¬ 
ness  is  centred  in  heresy.  The  heretic  is  a  beast  of  prey,  to  be  slain 
wherever  he  may  be  found.’  (Vol.  iv.  p.  209.) 

Still  more  promising  than  the  premature  civilisation  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  was  that  of  Frederic’s  Sicilian  kingdom.  Fame  spoke  of 
his  large  political  views;  of  solid  benefits  conferred  on  his  people; 
of  bridges  and  roads  which  he  had  built  and  made;  of  cities 
which  he  had  adorned;  of  his  great  universities  in  which  the 
whole  circle  of  human  knowledge  was  cultivated;  of  their  studies 
in  science,  in  moral  philosophy,  in  natural  history ;  of  their 
familiarity  with  Greek  language  and  literature,  with  Hebrew 
and  Arabic;  of  more  elegant  accomplishments  in  poetry,  in 
sculpture,  and  in  painting.  ‘  The  world  had  seen  no  court  so 
*  splendid,  no  system  of  laws  so  majestically  equitable ;  a  new 
‘  order  of  things  appeared  to  be  arising,  an  epoch  to  be  coin- 
‘  mencing  in  human  civilisation.  But  this  admiration  was  not 
‘  universal ;  there  was  a  deep  and  silent  jealousy,  an  intuitive 
‘  dread,  in  the  Church,  and  in  all  the  faithful  partisans  of  the 
‘  Church,  of  remote  if  not  immediate  danger,  of  a  latent  design, 

‘  at  least  a  latent  tendency  in  the  temporal  kingdom  to  set  itself 
‘  apart,  and  to  sever  itself  from  the  one  great  religious  empire 
‘  which  had  now  been  building  itself  up  for  centuries.’  (Vol.  iv. 
p.  369.) 

And  thus  the  child,  of  whom  popes  had  been  the  guardians, 
whose  dominions  had  been  sheltered  under  the  wing  of  papal 
protection,  found  himself  in  mature  manhood  locked  in  a 
deadly  struggle  with  Gregory  IX.,  the  stern  old  man  whom 
age  could  neither  subdue  nor  tame.  The  affection  of  popes  had 
been  alienated  for  ever,  so  soon  as  the  imperial  crown  rested  on 
his  brow.  He  had  headed  a  crusade ;  but  so  far  from  being 
suffered  to  atone  for  his  transgression,  it  became  itself  one  of  his 
greatest  sins.  The  fervour  of  crusading  enthusiasm  against 
infidels  had  passed  away.  The  fiery  zeal  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
of  Bernard,  of  Fulk  of  Neullly,  no  longer  drove  millions  to 
assume  the  cross.  Frederic  had  made  treaties  where  they  had 
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slaughtered,  had  won  by  diplomacy  what  they  had  failed  to 
obtain  by  the  sword.  His  wisdom,  his  policy,  his  moderation, 
were  all  in  vain.  A  dark  strife  preceded  and  followed  the 
death  of  Frederic,  till  l^Ianfred  was  slain  in  battle,  and  the  head 
of  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens  fell  upon  the  scaffold. 

But  the  growth  of  enemies  without,  and  of  corruption  within 
the  Church,  had  roused  opposition  of  another  kind ;  and  it  was 
the  wisdom  and  good  fortune  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  neither  to 
repress  nor  to  repudiate  it.  They  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  new 
reformers  a  fresh,  almost  an  infinite,  accession  of  power.  The 
Papacy,  the  Church  of  Rome,  Christianity  itself,  seemed  but  too 
likely  to  lose  its  hold  ujwn  mankind,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
not  undeserved  contempt.  Popes  had  filled  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  in  whom  not  a  vestige  appeared  of  the  moral  strength 
and  greatness  of  men  like  Gregory  I.,  or  Leo  the  Great,  or 
Hildebrand.  All  ranks  and  orders  of  clergy  were  seen  hasten¬ 
ing  like  birds  of  prey  to  seize  on  rich  temporalities,  utterly 
contemning)  their  spiritual  duties  and  wholly  wrapt  up  in  all- 
absorbing  avarice  and  ambition.  Profligacy  and  vice  lifted  up 
their  unblushing  fronts  without  rebuke  and  without  hindrance. 
There  was  impunity  for  gross  immorality,  a  heavy  reckoning 
for  fictitious  or  technical  offences.  Men  preached  without 
sincerity,  and  heard  without  conviction.  They  bowed  before 
the  despotism  of  Catholic  orthodoxy,  but  not  without  some  sus¬ 
picions  that  fire  and  sword  were  not  the  most  Christian  argu¬ 
ments  to  be  employed  against  those  who  fell  away  from  it. 
The  doctrine  of  persecution  was  too  sacred  to  be  assivilcd  openly. 
Probably  none  were  conscious  of  the  real  source  of  their  dis¬ 
content  ;  but  there  was  felt  no  slight  indignation  that  such  mon¬ 
strous  excesses  as  those  of  Simon  dc  Montfort  should  either  be 
necessary  or  pennitted.  The  conviction  was  slumbering  in 
many  that  the  victory  of  the  Church  must  be  won  by  other 
forces  and  other  weapons ;  and  the  conviction  was  kindled  into 
active  zeal  by  the  preaching  and  example  of  Dominic  and 
Francis.  These  men  indulged  in  no  deep  ulterior  schemes; 
but  with  the  most  complete  singleness  and  sincerity  of  pur{)Ose 
declared  their  own  mission,  and  enthralled  the  sympathies  of 
thousands  by  the  magic  spell  of  their  eloquence  and  their 
austerity.  To  manifest  evil  they  applied  a  plain  and  direct 
remedy.  Magnificence  was  to  be  displaced  by  a  stern  naked¬ 
ness,  luxury  by  ceaseless  mortification,  pride  by  humility,  vicious¬ 
ness  of  life  by  sanctity  which  should  be  beyond  question,  earthly 
policy  by  spiritual  simplicity,  above  all,  simony  with  its  fright¬ 
ful  progeny  by  utter  absolute  poverty.  All  ranks  and  classes 
were  infected  by  the  contagion.  The  entire  population  of 
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towns  and  villages  rushed  to  take  the  vows  and  bind  round  them 
the  cord  of  Dominic  and  Francis.  There  was  a  hot,  a  madden¬ 
ing  impulse  to  join  the  army  of  mendicants,  as  there  had  been 
to  swell  the  armies  of  the  Crusades.  They  raised  no  protest 
against  persecutions ;  but  their  arms  were  not  those  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  To  quote  Dean  Milman’s  forcible  observation,  we  cannot 
tell  whether  St.  Francis  would  have  burnt  a  heretic,  he  W’as 
never  put  to  the  test ;  but  it  is  most  certain  that  he  would  gladly 
have  been  burnt  for  him. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Albigensian  war,  these  merciful  men  first 
interposed  their  benignant  influence  to  extinguish  its  horrors  or 
mitigate  its  sufierings.  And  all  their  power,  the  magic  of  their 
name,  every  faculty  of  their  being,  was  placed  as  a  tribute  of 
absolute  submission  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Hence¬ 
forth  there  was  no  country  in  which  the  Pope  had  not  an 
organised  force  owning  no  other  obedience,  but  yielding  infinite 
obedience  to  him,  not  one  which  he  could  not  inundate  with 
these  determined  votaries  of  the  papacy,  not  one  in  which  he 
could  not  fix  these  legions  in  permanent  garrisons,  or  employ 
them  in  roving  warfare  against  all  enemies,  ecclesiastical  or 
civiL  If  his  own  life  exhibited  no  influence  higher  than  that  of 
mere  policy,  or  even  showed  the  working  of  darker  passions  and 
vices,  he  might  rely  on  these  holy  champions  to  make  up  for  his 
deficiency,  to  distract  attention  from  papal  iniquities  by  the 
sjdendour  of  Dominican  or  Franciscan  sanctity.  The  issue  did 
not  belie  the  promise.  They  became  mighty  props  of  the 
great  edifice  of  papal  empire  ;  but  they  also  opened  new  sources 
of  weakness.  The  jealousy  of  faction  took  the  place  of  that 
unity  which  had  so  pre-eminently  distinguished  the  Roman 
hierarchy.  The  very  institution  of  these  mendicant  friars  was 
a  tacit  satire  on  the  secular  clergy,  almost  on  the  great  mo¬ 
nastic  bodies.  The  special  protection  accorded  by  popes  to 
these  creatures  of  their  will  was  a  sign  to  the  rest  that  they  no 
longer  enjoyed  the  first  place  in  their  affections,  could  no  longer 
reckon  on  their  highest  favours.  The  celibate  clergy,  the  great 
army  of  Hildebrand,  found  their  loyalty  cooling  down,  as  they 
were  confronted  by  these  professors  of  a  more  austere  and  less 
worldly  system.  Yet  more  than  this,  the  principle  of  moliasti- 
cism,  so  wonderfully  renovated  by  this  novel  application,  fol¬ 
lowed  rapidly  in  them  the  course  of  the  old  monastic  orders. 
The  acquisition  of  wealth  gave  the  lie  to  their  profession  of 
mendicancy.  Ample  and  spacious  buildings  sheltered  men  who 
had  sworn  to  be  without  house  or  home.  They  had  forsworn 
power ;  they  grasped  it  with  greater  tenacity  than  any  who  had 
preceded  them.  They  were  bound  to  meddle  with  no  temporal 
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concerns ;  their  interference  was  more  constant,  more  searching, 
more  concentrated  than  that  of  any  others.  But  even  these  were 
not  the  limits  to  their  restless  activity  and  ambition.  They 
had  abjured  the  magnificence  of  art,  the  pride  of  human  learn¬ 
ing  ;  and  from  their  ranks  came  forth  men  famed  throughout  the 
world  for  their  skill  in  the  former  and  their  attainments  in  the 
latter.  The  splendid  Church  of  Assisi,  rich  with  all  the  lustre 
of  gold,  and  azure,  and  vermilion,  rose  above  the  naked  edifice 
where  Franeis  had  worshipped,  and  where  his  bones  reposed. 
Nations  stood  astonished  at  the  profound  science  of  Albert  the 
Great  and  Thomas  of  Aquino.  Men  gazed  with  all  the  fervour 
of  admiring  devotion  on  the  angelic  countenances  and  placid 
forms  which  looked  down  with  indescribable  serenity  from  the 
walls  and  tablets  of  their  choirs  and  shrines.  No  fascination 
was  wanting  to  rivet  the  senses  or  the  intellect.  There  was  all 
the  pomp  of  solemn  ritual,  all  the  gorgeousness  of  priestly  de¬ 
coration  ;  there  was  the  echo  of  music  unearthly  in  its  touch¬ 
ing  sweetness  or  moving  power,  the  gleaming  robes,  the  censers, 
and  the  golden  candlesticks.  The  relics  of  their  saintly  founders 
and  generals  were  enshrined  in  coffers  of  lavish  cost  and  work¬ 
manship.  The  altar  glistened  with  its  sumptuous  cross,  its 
jewels,  and  its  broidered  hangings. 

Meanwhile  the  stream  of  Latin  Christianity  was  diverging 
further  and  further  from  that  of  the  East.  Their  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  had  almost  from  the  first  been  those  of  hostile  rivalry  or 
ill-concealed  schism.  The  Roman  pontiffs  and  the  Byzantine 
patriarchs  had  more  than  once  lain,  each  under  the  other’s  ban, 
each  under  that  excommunication  which,  in  its  literal  force, 
consigned  the  offender  to  eternal  irrevocable  perdition.  The 
days  of  Photius  and  Michael  Cerularius  had  been  followed  by 
periods  of  increased  estrangement  and  jealousy ;  and  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  reconciliation  became  the  more  hopeless  as  the  contro¬ 
versy  related  to  insignificant  points  of  practice  or  incomprehen¬ 
sible  points  of  theology.  Nor  had  there  been  wanting  more 
tangible  grounds  of  alienation.  The  gigantic  and  disorderly 
armies  which  Western  Christendom  had  set  in  motion  for  the 
rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre  and  for  the  reunion  of  the  divided 
churches  tended  directly  to  widen  the  breach,  and  render  the 
gulf  of  separation  impassable.  The  Crusaders  had  horrified  the 
East  with  their  violence,  licentiousness,  and  ignorance ;  and  the 
nominal  reunion  of  East  and  West  only  concealed  a  division 
and  exasperation  more  bitter  than  ever. 

Once  more,  after  an  interval  of  two  centuries,  a  feeble  and  abor¬ 
tive  effort  was  again  made  for  the  reunion  of  the  two  churches. 
The  Emperor  and  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  were  received  by 
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Pope  Eugenius  IV.  at  Ferrara,  from  Ferrara  conveyed  to  Flo¬ 
rence.  Latin  complaisance  and  adroitness  achieved  a  deceptive 
and  artificial  reconciliation ;  but  the  whole  history  is  rather  a 
melancholy  tragedy  than  the  jubilant  record  of  united  Christen¬ 
dom.  Not  one  of  the  actors  in  it  but  had  lost  something  of  his 
ancient  power,  and  fallen  from  his  ancient  dignity.  The  feeble 
Palaeologus  was  the  representative  of  Constantine  the  Great,  of 
Heracllus,  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  ;  —  a  prelate  yet  more  feeble  was 
the  successor  of  Basil,  of  the  Gregories,  and  of  Chrysostom.  The 
Pope  also  had  fallen,  not  indeed  from  the  plenitude  of  his  pre¬ 
tensions,  but  from  the  moral  greatness,  the  temporal  power  of 
Leo  and  Gregory  and  Innocent  III.  In  the  persons  of  a  few 
]K>ntifis,  the  papacy  had  preserved  a  questionable  respectability ; 
in  such  men  as  Boniface  VIII.  and  John  XXIII.  it  had  become 
hateful  and  infamous.  The  councils  of  Ferrara  and  of  Florence 
were  held  in  opposition  to  that  of  Basle,  which  Eugenius  had 
himself  recognised  as  oecumenic.  That  of  Constance  had  as¬ 
serted  the  supremacy  of  general  councils  over  all  papal  authority 
whatsoever.  The  magnificent  schemes  of  universal  spiritual 
empire  were  well  nigh  exploded,  or  had  been  transformed  into 
mere  aspirations  for  wealth  or  for  the  attainment  of  a  place 
among  the  temporal  sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  loftier  views 
of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III.  would  have  been  absurdly 
misplaced  in  the  miserable  line  of  Avignonese  pontiffs,  in  the 
baffled  iK)liticiau  who  betrayed  the  Templars  to  the  avarice  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  in  the  luxurious  if  not  sceptical  Clement  VI., 
the  friend  of  Petrarch  and  Kienzi. 

The  issue  of  the  Council  of  Florence  harmonised  well  with 
the  waning  fortunes  of  the  papacy.  John  VI.  Palaeologus  re¬ 
turned  to  his  imperial  city,  unaccompanied  by  the  spiritual 
head  of  Eastern  Christendom ;  and  the  visitor  wonders  to  behold 
under  the  magnificent  dome  of  Florence  the  tomb  of  Joseph 
p.'itriarch  of  Constantinople.  If  little  powerful  and  little  known 
in  his  life,  he  was  happy  in  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  death.  He  might  console  himself  with  the  thought  of  re¬ 
united  Christianity,  whatever  might  be  the  value  of  the  treaty. 
He  was  spared  the  indignant  contempt  with  which  the  Greeks 
repudiated  tlie  decision  of  the  council ;  he  was  not  to  witness 
the  great  catastrophe,  when  fifteen  years  later  the  crescent  of 
the  prophet  glistened  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia. 

The  ancient  rival  of  the  papacy  was  humbled ;  a  more  for¬ 
midable  enemy  was  gradually  consolidating  its  power  elsewhere. 
The  idea  of  vicarious  sacerdotal  religion,  of  absolute  spiritual 
empire,  was  pre-eminently  the  idea  of  Latin  Christianity.  It 
struck  its  roots  deepest  in  the  Italian  mind,  to  which  it  was  but 
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the  transforiuatlon  of  the  traditions  of  ancient  Kome.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  acquired  an  equal  power  over  the  other  Euro¬ 
pean  nations.  Yet,  under  the  apparent  adoption  of  this  system 
there  lurked  a  principle  of  self-reliance  and  independence,  the 
occasional  expression  of  which  sometimes  perplexed,  more 
often  irritated,  the  popes.  To  close  and  careful  observers  signs 
were  not  wanting  that  the  idea  of  Latin  was  not  identical  with 
that  of  Teutonic  Christianity  —  that  the  mind  of  Northern 
Europe  had  not  entirely  acquiesced  in  total  prostration  before  a 
spiritual  autocracy,  was  not  altogether  disposed  to  merge  indivi¬ 
dual  religious  life  in  the  routine  of  sacerdotal  observances.  The 
indications  of  this  state  showed  themselves  sometimes  in  the 
resistance  of  the  civil  to  the  spiritual  power,  sometimes  in  the 
assertion  of  a  spiritual  authority  paramount  to  the  papal ;  some¬ 
times  by  a  condemnation  of  priestly  corruption  and  immorality  ; 
sometimes  by  an  appeal  to  a  higher  standard  than  that  of  papal 
decretals  or  the  canons  of  oecumenical  councils.  It  seldom  began 
with  more  than  a  protest  against  ecclesiastical  abuses ;  it  rarely 
stopped  short  with  this.  It  sometimes  exhibited  a  logical  accu¬ 
racy,  but  it  was  not  unfrequently  marred  by  a  strange  incon¬ 
sistency.  In  both  it  betrayed  the  temptation,  especially  its 
own,  to  run  into  extremes.  None  carried  out  the  ideas  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  sacerdotal  supremacy  with  more  uncompromising  per¬ 
tinacity  than  some  of  the  prelates  of  England  and  Germany ; 
none  more  boldly  avowed  as  the  groundwork  of  their  teaching  a 
principle  subversive  of  all  authority,  than  some  of  the  reformers 
of  these  same  countries.  The  churchmanship  of  Hildebrand 
scarcely  equalled  that  of  Thomas  a  Becket :  the  fanaticism  of 
a  later  day  scarcely  exceeded  some  of  the  principles  (however  it 
may  have  contradicted  others)  of  Wiclyffe,  of  John  Huss,  and 
Jerome  of  Prague. 

To  trace  out  the  history  of  this  Teutonic  Christianity  is  not 
the  object  of  the  present  volumes ;  we  are  compelled  to  pass 
over  in  silence  the  admirably  dramatic  scenes  in  which  Dr. 
Mihuan  has  described  the  contests  and  the  death  of  its  first 
confessors  and  martyrs;  and  our  limits  forbid  our  following 
him  even  through  that  masterly  survey  of  its  tendencies,  which 
was  rendered  necessary  for  the  complete  fulfilment  of  his  own 
design.  It  is  imix)ssible  to  praise  too  highly  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  laid  bare  all  the  various  influences  at  work  to  de- 
terniine  its  character, — the  hindrances  to  its  advancement,  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  scholastic  theology,  which  fettered  while  it  employed 
the  intellect,  or  in  the  hold  which  a  hierarchical  religion  had 
obtained  upon  the  mind,—  the  growth  of  the  great  body  of  me¬ 
diaeval  belief,  the  mixture  of  portions  of  it  with  that  of  Teutonic 
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Christianity,  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  rest.  If  his  analysis 
shows  that  its  course  has  been  full  of  fluctuation,  of  uncertainty, 
of  contradiction,  it  is  a  course  the  converse  of  which  would  have 
been  almost  incredible.  The  monstrous  abuses  of  medimval 
Christendom  were  doubtless  scarcely  less  glaring  then  than  they 
are  to  us.  The  simony,  the  profligacy,  the  unbounded  rapacity 
whether  of  the  secular  or  the  regular  clergy,  the  luxury  whether 
of  princely  prelates  or  of  the  mendicant  armies  of  Dominic  and 
Francis,  were  doubtless  as  hateful  then  to  men  of  sincerity  and 
integrity  as  they  can  be  to  any  now.  But  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  assert  that  we  cannot  adequately  realise  the  power 
which  the  sacerdotal  system  exercised  even  over  those  who  most 
abhorred  these  developments  of  it.  It  had  laid  its  mysterious 
spell  upon  every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  every  affection  of  the 
heart ;  it  had  included  within  the  circle  of  its  authority  every 
branch  of  human  learning ;  it  claimed  the  absolute  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  came  before  men  with  all  the 
prestige  of  infallible  guidance;  it  held  the  keys  of  life  and 
death,  —  of  life  and  death  not  only  temporal  but  eternal.  It 
guaranteed  the  former  to  all  who  obeyed  its  dictates ;  it  irrevo¬ 
cably  decreed  the  latter  for  all  who  lay  beyond  the  pale  of  its 
communion.  And  for  the  vast  mass  of  men,  how  great  must 
have  been  the  attractions  towards  that  absolute  guidance  which 
mapped  out  and  apportioned  all  human  destiny  both  here  and 
hereafter !  How  potent,  to  that  temper  of  mind  which  desires 
to  repose  itself  altogether,  in  unquestioning  submission,  on  the 
dictates  of  supreme  authority,  must  have  been  the  charm  at  once 
of  its  consolations  and  terrors !  The  church  was  the  ark  of 
salvation  ;  its  sacraments  imparted  and  sustained  the  life  of  the 
soul.  The  sense  of  sin,  the  burden  of  remorse,  could  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  decree  of  priestly  absolution.  Present  penance 
could  atone  for  future  pain  ;  the  prayers  of  the  priest  on  earth 
mitigated  the  purgatorial  torments  of  the  departed  spirit.  But 
the  church  had  also  a  rod  for  the  chastisement  of  all  offenders. 
She  might  impose  days,  or  years,  or  centuries  of  penance  ;  she 
could  cut  off  the  individual  from  her  communion ;  she  could 
place  whole  nations  under  interdict,  suspend  all  religious  offices, 
witlihold  the  food  of  the  soul  here  and  consign  it  to  the  never- 
dying  fire  hereafter.  It  mattered  not  what  might  be  the  life 
and  character  of  those  who  wielded  this  terrific  power.  The 
most  licentious,  the  most  violent,  were  still  the  representatives 
of  Christ,  armed  with  the  same  spiritual  sword,  charged  with 
the  same  mediatorial  office  between  God  and  man.  Such,  by  a 
strange  development,  had  been  the  issue  of  the  sacerdotalism  of 
St.  Augustine.  Founded  (as  we  have  seen)  on  a  detestation  of 
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any  interference  between  tbe  human  soul  and  the  operation  of 
the  divine  spirit,  protesting  against  everything  which,  like  the 
theology  of  Chrysostom  and  his  disciple  Cassianus,  tended  to 
substitute  a  law  for  this  immediate  influence,  it  gave  hirth  to  a 
system  which  placed  the  Divine  Being  altogether  in  the  back 
ground — which  intruded  a  mortal  into  His  seat  of  judgment 
—  which  determined  the  future  lot  of  man  by  the  decree  of 
priestly  authority  —  which  instead  of  a  moral  interposed  an  ec¬ 
clesiastical  law  between  God  and  man. 

Against  this  system,  what  could  rise  in  more  obvious  con¬ 
trast,  than  an  individual  religion  ?  what  protest  could  be  more 
forcible  than  the  denial  of  spiritual,  nay,  even  of  temporal 
power  to  all  who  were  devoid  of  Christian  holiness  ?  The  doc¬ 
trines  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  found  a  more  congenial  soil  in  tlie 
Teutonic  mind ;  and  that  which  Wiclyffe  held  rather  by  im¬ 
plication  than  explicit  assertion  became  the  one  animating 
principle  of  John  Huss  and  his  disciples.  The  enormous  contra¬ 
diction  between  the  pretensions  and  the  practice  of  the  clergy, 
which  roused  the  indignant  reprobation  of  the  most  orthodox 
churchmen,  which  called  into  being  the  councils  of  Constance 
and  of  Basle,  which  inspired  men  like  John  Gerson  and  Robert 
Hallam  with  a  yearning  for  practical  reform,  furnished  to  the 
countryman  of  Procopius  and  Ziska  the  w'eapon  for  demolish¬ 
ing  the  whole  hierarchical  fabric,  and  not  this  alone.  A  priest 
living  in  sin,  is  no  priest ;  the  exercise  of  his  power  is  depen¬ 
dent  on  his  purity  of  motive  and  of  action.  The  same  principle 
must  apply  to  the  civil  ruler;  and  John  Huss  hesitated  not  to 
apply  it  in  its  utmost  strictness.  Its  ultimate  results  he  could 
not  or  would  not  see.  His  weapon  enabled  him  to  grapple  with 
existing  disorders,  and  he  cared  not  to  consider  whether  his 
idea  of  the  Christian  churcli  were  identical  with  that  of  !Mon- 
tanus  and  Novatian. 

In  truth,  neither  side  saw  fully  the  issues  to  which  they  were 
logically  committed.  In  such  men  as  Gerson  and  Hallam,  the 
Teutonic  spirit  developed  itself  in  the  practical  determination 
for  a  reform  of  existing  abuses  ;  in  Wiclyffe  or  John  Huss,  or 
even  the  Lollards,  it  sought  to  lay  down  a  general  principle  to 
sanction  and  justify  that  reform.  But  Gerson  and  the  orthodox 
reformers  refused  to  acknowledge  that  their  own  position  was 
fatal  to  the  dominance  of  Latin  Christianity,  while  Huss  with 
his  followers  failed  to  perceive  that  their  appeal  lay  to  an  au¬ 
thority  which  might  at  the  least  be  wrested  against  themselves. 
The  evils  against  which  they  protested  w’ere  manifest,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  on  both  sides.  The  Divine  kingdom  as  set  forth  in 
the  Gospel  was  confessedly  very  different  from  the  theory  or  the 
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practice’ of  the  papal  autocracy ;  and  they  fearlessly  appealed  to 
the  whole  body  of  records  of  which  the  apostolic  writings  formed 
a  part.  In  their  eyes,  as  in  those  of  the  Teutonic  reformers  of 
a  later  day,  the  whole  presented  one  uniform  appearance,  and 
exhibited  the  most  complete,  unbroken,  indubitable  harmony. 
Beneath  this  weapon  the  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy,  of  abso¬ 
lute  sacerdotalism,  fell  prostrate.  With  it  Teutonic  Christianity 
proceeded  to  liberate  the  human  mind  from  the  shackles  which 
had  cramped  its  energies  and  stunted  its  growth.  It  was  not 
wonderful  that  they  were  unconscious  of  handling  a  two-edged 
sword ;  it  was  not  wonderful  that,  when  Teutonic  nations  were 
divided  against  themselves,  the  doctrine  of  submission  to  regal 
encroachments  and  arbitrary  despotism  was  upheld  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  those  scriptures  from  which  its  adversaries,  as  saints 
of  God,  derived  the  license  to  bind  kings  in  chains  and  nobles 
with  links  of  iron. 

Latin  Christianity  had  arisen  on  Augustine’s  doctrine  of  indi¬ 
vidual  inspiration ;  it  had  proceeded  to  overlay  that  doctrine  by 
a  sacerdotal  system,  which  virtually  crushed  it.  To  this  same 
foundation  Teutonic  Christendom  had  reverted ;  but  while  it 
asserted  strongly  the  independent  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  on  each  single  soul,  it  asserted  yet  more  strongly  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  authority  external  to  the  soul  as  stringent  as  the 
extremest  developments  of  hierarchical  supremacy.  Still  its 
position  admitted  a  wider  range  of  intellectual  freedom ;  it  was 
moreover  one  which  at  all  times  has  been  more  successfully 
evaded  in  silence  than  assaulted  with  conti’oversial  violence. 
Under  its  sanction  and  by  its  influence  the  wonderful,  if  not 
wholly  harmonious,  fabric  of  Teutonic  society  has  been  raised ; 
a  new  world  of  thought  and  literature  has  sprung  up.  The 
ideas  of  law  and  order  have  been  invested  with  greater  ma¬ 
jesty,  perhaps  first  been  fully  comprehended,  and  something 
more  of  the  quickening  and  softening  power  of  Christianity 
been  revealed  than  under  the  palmiest  times  of  Latin  sacerdo¬ 
talism.  It  has  laid  the  foundations  of  civil  as  of  spiritual 
liberty,  it  has  defined  more  clearly  the  sources  of  national  wealth 
and  prosperity,  has  called  into  being  many  empires,  has  en¬ 
feebled  and  extinguished  none.  Amidst  these  and  its  countless 
other  works  and  triumphs,  partiality  itself  could  scarcely  deny 
that  it  has,  by  espousing  some  principles  and  repudiating 
others,  raised  barriers  in  the  way  of  its  own  more  rapid  and  more 
perfect  development  and  acceptance.  It  has  almost  rejected  by 
a  rude  negative  the  alliance  of  religion  with  art ;  it  has  scarcely 
attempted  to  solve  a  far  more  intricate  and  infinitely  more 
momentous  problem,  —  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  philosophy. 
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By  the  former  course  it  has  rendered  the  cause  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  permanently  unpopular  in  Southern  Europe.  By  the 
latter,  it  has  converted  into  antagonists  men  from  whose  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  strength  it  might  have  acquired  no  slight 
accession  of  force  and  power. 

Here  too  the  author  has  given  us  his  thoughts  and  conclusions 
with  great  copiousness  and  perspicuity  ;  but  they  are  questions 
on  which  (although  perhaps  we  might  be  disposed  to  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  some  of  his  assertions),  we  can  do  no  more  than  bestow 
a  passing  glance.  They  carry  us  back  to  the  Pelagian  and 
Iconoclastic  controversies,  and  forward  into  the  future  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  Christianity ;  and  as  modern  civilisation  grows  older,  these 
questions  must  assuredly  be  invested  with  a  more  absorbing 
interest.  The  great  religious  movement  which  broke  up  the 
middle  ages  has  already  led,  and  must  still  further  lead,  to  con¬ 
sequences  not  confined  within  the  single  province  of  theological 
belief.  Art  must  continue  to  expand  its  inexhaustible  resources, 
science  develope  new  powers,  philosophy  explore  with  greater 
carefulness  and  earnestness  the  nature  and  oltject  of  human 
existence ;  nor  will  any  appeal  to  traditional  dogmas,  or  to  pro¬ 
hibitions  professing  the  sanction  of  Scripture,  avail  to  arrest 
the  inevitable  course  of  modern  thought.  Christianity,  art, 
moral  philosophy,  have  gone  on  side  by  side,  sometimes  in 
alliance,  sometimes  in  suppressed  opposition,  sometimes  in  open 
enmity.  Side  by  side  they  will  probably  go  on  for  no  short 
period  still. 

It  is  our  belief  that,  as  time  goes  on,  philosophy  will  more 
and  more  uphold  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Divine  on  the 
human  spirit,  will  more  and  more  enable  men  to  imbibe,  with 
its  serene  and  tranquil  wisdom,  that  zeal  which  has  hitherto 
been  too  much  associated  with  the  maintenance  of  a  contro¬ 
versial  theology.  The  day  is  already  past  when  men  could 
divorce  this  zeal  even  from  the  field  of  natural  science.  When 
Bonaventure  insisted  both  on  the  improbability  and  the  folly 
of  any  one  dying  in  6up|K)rt  of  geometrical  truth,  he  never  sup¬ 
posed  that  his  words  would  be  falsified  in  Galileo,  (vi.  465.) 
It  cannot  be  strange  if  ethical  science  should  assume,  over  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  mind,  a  yet  more  constraining  power.  But 
Christianity,  and  especially  Teutonic  Christianity,  will  less  and 
less  call  for  such  martyrdoms.  With  whatever  reluctance  the 
admission  may  have  been  made,  however  vigorously  it  may,  by 
some,  be  resisted  still,  Teutonic  Christianity  is  based  absolutely 
upon  toleration  (vi.  631.);  and  it  is  this  fact  which  impels  us  to 
augur  most  hopefully  for  its  future,  which  leads  us  to  anticipate 
that  it  will  not  only  less  and  less  hold  aloof  from  art,  and  from 
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physical  or  moral  science,  but  will  more  peculiarly  make  them 
its  own  ;  that  it  will  put  down  all  incentives  to  superstition,  not 
by  rejecting  art,  but  by  cultivating  its  purest  and  highest  ideas ; 
that  while  it  defines  the  province  of  human  thought,  it  will 
not  uphold  that  which  contradicts  universal  moral  principles ; 
that  it  will  find  room  for  what  is  true,  whether  in  Greek  systems 
or  in  mediaeval  scholasticism,  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  or 
of  Butler.  And  in  this  its  measured  progress,  it  will  embrace 
certain  intellects  and  dispositions  which  hitherto  it  has  chilled 
or  repelled.  By  uniting  the  aesthetical  with  the  moral  de¬ 
velopment  of  man,  it  will  bridge  over  the  gulf  which  has 
severed  the  Italian  mind  from  all  sympathy  with  Teutonic 
Christendom.  By  showing  itself  fearless  of  scientific  truth,  it 
will  attract  many  to  whom  Christian  truth  is  as  little,  or  as 
nothing.  Some  things  on  its  outward  surface  it  may  have  to 
put  off,  some  of  its  positions  it  may  have  to  reconsider;  but  that 
which  has  imparted  to  it  life,  that  which  sustains  its  strength, 

—  the  pure  and  living  force  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  himself, 

—  will  be  brought  out  into  a  clearer  and  more  brilliant  light, 

will  be  invested  wdth  a  more  sublime  and  heavenly  majesty. 
Finally,  it  will  show  how  human  life  may  be  conformed  to  that 
standard  of  the  Christian  Gospel,  whieh  is  now  virtually  regarded 
as  impractical  and  unattainable ;  how  men  in  their  international 
as  in  their  individual  and  political  relations,  may  be  brought  to 
bow  beneath  its  yoke.  In  the  words  of  the  author’s  magnificent 
conclusion :  ‘  Teutonic  Christianity  (and  this  seems  to  be  its 

‘  mission  and  its  privilege),  however  nearly  in  its  more  perfect 
‘  form  it  may  already  have  approximated,  may  approximate  still 

*  more  closely  to  the  absolute  and  perfect  faith  of  Christ;  it  may 

*  discover  and  establish  the  sublime  unison  of  religion  and  reason, 

*  keep  in  tune  the  triple-chorded  harmony  of  faith,  holiness,  and 

*  charity ;  assert  its  own  full  freedom,  resjMJct  the  freedom  of 

*  others.  Christianity  may  yet  have  to  exercise  a  far  wider, 
‘  even  if  more  silent  and  untraceable  influence,  through  its  pri- 
‘  mary,  all-penetrating,  all-pervading  principles,  on  the  civilisa- 
‘  tion  of  mankind.’ 
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Aut.  IIL — 1.  An  Appeal  to  the  Scottish  People,  on  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  their  Scholastic  and  Academical  Institutions.  By 
John  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  1846. 

2.  On  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in  Scotland:  a  Letter  to 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Provost  and  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh,  Patrons  of  the  University.  By  JoilN  Stuart 
Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek.  1855. 

3.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  on  Uni¬ 
versity  Instruction  in  Laic.  1855. 

4.  Inaugural  Discourse  delivered  to  the  Graduates  of  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  on  his  installation  as  Lord  Rector.  By 
John  Inglis,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 
1857. 

5.  Mittheilungen  uber  das  Unterrichtsicesen  Englands  und  Schott- 
lands.  Von  Dr.  J.  A.  Voigt.  Halle:  1857. 

6.  The  historically  received  Conception  of  the  University,  con¬ 
sidered  with  especial  reference  to  Oxford.  By  Edward  Kirk- 
PATRiCK,  M.A.  Oxon:  1857. 


'T^he  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  higher  educational 
institutions  of  their  country  which  now  apparently  per¬ 
vades  every  class  of  Scotchmen,  is  of  recent  origin.  Till  within 
the  last  half  dozen  years,  at  the  utmost,  the  adequacy  of  her 
five  universities  to  supply  the  wants  of  Scotland,  and  their 
eminence,  whether  measured  by  an  English  or  a  continental 
standard,  was  rarely  called  in  question  by  strangers,  and  would 
certainly  have  been  maintained  with  characteristic  fervour  by 
almost  every  inhabitant  of  this  part  of  our  island. 

Two  Commissions  of  Visitation,  it  is  true,  had  been  issued, 
the  first  dated  as  early  as  1826;  and  the  fact  of  this  mode  of 
inquiry  being  again  resorted  to  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  may  in  itself,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
that,  even  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  all  was  not 
believed  to  be  right.  Still  that  something  should  be  wrong 
was  but  human,  and  certainly  did  not  show  that  the  Scottish 
universities  were  an  exception  to  the  other  institutions  of  this 
country. 

In  1831  the  Commissioners  reported.  They  pointed  out 
many  and  grave  defects,  and  suggested  numerous  improvements 
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which  commended  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  very  few 
persons  of  discernment  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  But  their  proposals  were 
backed  by  no  appreciable  amount  of  public  zeal,  and  in  every 
case  in  which  they  had  for  their  object  anything  beyond  an 
increase  of  salary  to  the  existing  professors,  were  rather  opposed 
than  seconded  by  the  professorial  body.  Over  that  body  several 
illustrious  names  still  shed  a  glory  which  was  communicated  to 
the  universities  themselves,  and  tended  to  dazzle  the  eyes  both 
of  Scotchmen  and  strangers,  and  to  divert  them  from  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  scrutiny  of  the  case  submitted  to  them  by  the 
Commissioners.  Whilst  the  youth  of  Scotland  enjoyed  the 
benefits  which  the  presence  and  activity  of  such  individuals 
conferred,  grumbling  on  their  part  or  on  that  of  their  guardians 
seemed  like  a  species  of  national  impiety;  and  all  that  was 
tangible  in  the  matter  resolved  itself  into  a  claim  on  the  public 
for  greater  liberality  towards  certain  of  its  servants, —  a  claim 
which  was  every  year  advanced  with  equal  justice  and  more 
importunate  clamour  by  almost  every  other  body  of  officials, 
civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical.  There  was  not  an  attache 
to  an  embassy,  paid  or  unpaid,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy, .  or 
a  curate  in  England,  who  could  not  have  submitted  a  more 
piteous  case  than  that  to  which  certain  Professors  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh  ‘  entreated  ’  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government.*  Their  claim  was  neither  recommended  by  an 
enlightened  and  generous  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  learning, 
nor  was  it  supported  by  a  strong  and  widespread  feeling  that, 
as  individuals,  they  had  been  the  victims  of  public  injustice; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  over  their  ‘  entreaties  ’  and  their 
sorrows,  which  latter  in  truth  were  not  altogether  imaginary, 
the  waves  of  a  busy  and  heedless  world  were  permitted  to  pass. 

Thus  the  question  rested  for  twenty  years,  till  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  present  decade  it  was  again  resumed  by 
different  individuals,  with  different  motives,  and  from  another 
point  of  view.  The  proposals  for  improving  the  Scottish  uni¬ 
versities,  in  which  the  present  movement  had  its  beginnings, 
proceeded,  it  seems,  from  a  few  individuals  who  had  completed 
their  studies  either  in  England  or  in  Germany.  Their  sugges¬ 
tions  were  derived  not  from  the  Report  of  the  Scottish  Com- 


*  Memorial  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  &c.,  by  a  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
to  ‘  entreat  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  advisers  to  the  present 
‘state  of  the  endowments  in  that  University.’ 
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missioners,  but  from  what  they  themselves  had  witnessed  in  the 
ancient  University  of  Oxford,  or  in  the  comparatively  modem 
ones  of  Berlin  and  Bonn.  The  watchword  which  they  adopted 
was  not  Reform,  but  ‘  Extension.’  Whatever  was  there  they 
were  willing  to  retain  and  anxious  to  invigorate;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that,  in  their 
opinion,  with  the  best  possible  arrangements,  and  even  with 
the  most  liberal  endowments,  the  staff  and  the  machinery  of 
the  Scottish  universities  are  inadequate,  in  quality  still  more 
than  in  quantity,  to  discharge  the  duties  wdiich  an  advancing 
civilisation  exacts.  They  told  their  countrymen  that  if  the 
preliminary  course  of  languages  and  mathematics  is  to  be  re¬ 
tained,  it  must  no  longer  remain  on  the  footing  of  an  ill- 
taught  school,  but  that  its  starting  point  must  be  raised  by 
an  entrance  examination,  and  thoroughness  and  precision  com¬ 
municated  to  it  by  grafting  the  tutorial  system  of  England 
on  the  professorial  system  which  was  indigenous  in  Scotland. 
They  told  them,  moreover,  that  if  the  teaching  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  is  to  aim,  not  at  commencing  the  scientific  studies  of 
boys,  but  at  completing  the  scientific  studies  of  men  (in  so 
far  at  least  as  study  can  ever  be  completed  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  others),  this  must  be  accomplished  by  furnishing  the 
means  of  carrying  every  branch  of  knowledge  up  to  the  highest 
point  which  it  had  attained  by  the  investigations  cither  of 
tlieir  own  or  of  former  generations.  Finally,  they  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  them  the  fact,  that  not  only  every  progres¬ 
sive  community,  but  every  active  school  of  learning,  must  at 
the  same  time  be  an  arena  of  discovery  —  a  field  of  enterprise 
and  advancement;  that  the  sciences  can  be  truly  appreciated 
dnly  where  they  are  seen  in  the  process  of  growth,  in  the  very 
act  of  development ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  the  university 
must  gather  around  it  those  whose  most  prominent  function 
should  be,  not  the  transmission,  but  the  pursuit  of  truth.  No 
positive  scheme  was  proposed  in  the  first  instance,  for  it  was 
felt  that  to  descend  to  particulars  in  the  stage  at  which  the 
discussion  then  stood  was  only  to  court  opposition,  and  to 
withdraw  the  attention  of  the  public  from  those  wider  views 
with  which  they  were  so  little  familiar,  and  the  full  and  ac¬ 
curate  possession  of  which  w’as  the  only  safe  guide  for  action 
when  the  period  for  action  should  arrive. 

Scarcely  had  these  discussions  passed  the  preliminary  stage 
which  we  have  indicated,  and  begun  to  assume  the  more  tangible 
form  of  national  questions, — to  which,  however,  no  satisfactory 
answers  could  yet  be  given, — when  suddenly,  to  the  surprise 
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of  every  one,  the  whole  subjef'.t  assumed  a  new  and  more 
pressing  aspect.  The  period  for  action  was  forced  on  by  an 
external  event,  altc^ether  unforeseen  when  the  condition  of 
the  higher  educational  institutions  of  Scotland  began  to  be 
canvassed  on  their  own  merits,  and  with  a  view  to  Scottish 
wants  and  interests.  The  Indian  Civil  Service  was  thrown 
open  to  competition,  and,  at  the  very  first  trial,  those  candidates 
who  had  been  educated  in  Scotland  failed  egregiously.  The 
effect  of  this  single  occurrence  was  infinitely  greater  than  all 
the  appeals  which  had  been  made  to  national  pride,  and  all  the 
arguments  which  had  been  derived  from  the  intrinsic  value  of 
knowledge.  Of  the  many  benefits  which,  now  admittedly,  the 
Union  of  the  kingdoms  had  conferred  on  Scotchmen,  the  con¬ 
nexion  which  it  opened  to  them  with  the  East  India  Company 
was  the  most  unquestionable.  ^lany  a  snug  mansion  house 
which  now  nestles  amid  ancestral  trees  had  been  founded; 
many  an  acre  that  waves  with  yellow  corn  had  been  reclaimed ; 
many  a  hill,  and  dale,  and  moor,  and  mountain  had  been 
purchased,  with  the  rupees  which  were  poured  out  of  that  horn 
of  plenty.  Small  wonder  then  that  the  alternative  which  was 
placed  before  the  people  of  Scotland,  either  of  renouncing  for 
their  children  the  highest  and  most  lucrative  branch  of  this 
coveted  service,  or  of  improving  their  educational  institutions, 
should  have  given  cause  for  little  hesitation. 

Those  who  had  been  most  heedless  at  the  time  now  remem¬ 
bered,  with  bitter  and  unavailing  regret,  when  they  saw  their 
sons  returning  empty-handed  from  this  contest  for  the  prizes  of 
life,  that  ten  years  before  Professor  Blackie  had  told  them  that 
‘  The  academical  institutions  of  Scotland,  in  point  of  scientific 
‘  and  literary  elevation,  by  the  admission  of  all  who  know 

*  anything  about  these  matters,  stand  at  the  lowest  grade  hnown 

*  in  Europe ;  were,  in  fact,  in  many  of  their  classes,  no  uni- 
‘  versities  at  all,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  generally 
‘  understood,  but  mere  schools,  and  schools  of  a  very  bad, 

*  irregular,  and  inefficient  description;’  and  that,  in  saying  so, 
he  reminded  them  that  he  but  repeated  ‘  the  evidence  given  by 
‘  the  professors  in  person  before  the  University  Commission  of 
‘  1826.’ 

With  one  bound  the  question  of  Scottish  University  Keform 
passed  from  the  first  to  the  second  stage  of  its  existence.  Now 
that  the  general  public  was  linked  to  their  cause  by  the  very 
efficacious,  if  not  very  lofty  motive  which  we  have  mentioned, 
the  hands  of  the  University  Reformers  of  Scotland  gained 
strength  from  day  to  day ;  and  though  a  question  which,  in  its 
primary  bearings  at  all  events,  affected  the  interests  of  the 
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middle  and  higher  classes  only,  was  not  even  now  discussed 
with  the  zeal  and  warmth  with  which  popular  movements  of 
far  less  Importance  are  advocated  and  opposed,  it  began  to 
assume  the  aspect  of  a  subject  of  great  national  interest.  The 
Earl  of  Elgin,  as  the  most  ■  prominent  Scotchman  of  liberal  ten¬ 
dencies  unconnected  with  Government,  became  the  president, 
as  Lord  Campbell  has  since  become  a  leading  member,  of  an 
association  which  had  been  formed  some  years  before  for  the 
purpose  of  pressing  the  subject  on  public  attention;  and  the 
Lord  Advocate  announced  to  his  constituents  at  the  general 
election  in  April  that  he  had  prepared  a  Bill,  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  submit  to  Parliament  on  the  earliest  fitting  occasion, 
and  which,  but  for  the  dissolution,  would  have  been  already 
introduced.  The  last  Parliamentary  session  was  too  short,  and 
too  much  occupied  with  measures  of  immediate  urgency,  to 
admit  of  the  question  receiving  that  attention  which  its  great 
importance  and  difficulty  called  for,  and  the  Lord  Advocate 
has  wisely  deferred  his  measure  till  the  Session  of  Parliament, 
now  about  to  be  resumed. 

We  trust  that  this  brief  retrospect  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
placing  our  English  readers  on  a  level  with  the  Scotch  Uni¬ 
versity  question  in  its  present  stage.  To  most  Englishmen  we 
are  aware  that  farther  information  will  be  requisite  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  form,  for  themselves,  opinions  on  a  subject 
which  every  one  must  see  is  far  from  being  exclusively  of 
Scotti-^h  interest.  But  before  entering  more  closely  either  into 
the  existing  condition  of  the  Scottish  universities,  or  the  means 
by  which  their  improvement  may  be  effected,  we  conceive  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  point  out  some  of  the  dangers  to  which  the 
discussion  is  exposed  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  has  arisen. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  examination,  as 
we  have  said,  apathy  and  indifference  to  the  condition  of  the 
higher  educational  institutions  of  Scotland  was  succeeded  on 
the  part  of  the  middle  classes  by  a  restless  Impatience  for 
action  in  one  direction.  Up  to  this  point  the  danger  which 
threatened  University  Reform  was,  that  nothing  would  be  done ; 
since  then  the  danger  has  been  rather  that  something  will  be 
done  wrong.  The  action  now  so  generally  called  for  is  invoked 
by  many,  we  fear,  rather  as  a  means  of  escaping  a  present 
inconvenience,  than  from  a  sense  of  the  vast  importance  of  the 
institutions  by  which  a  whole  people  is  to  receive  its  highest 
instruction  in  wisdom,  and  its  loftiest  incentives  to  virtue. 
That  Scotchmen  should  go  to  India  now  through  the  portal  of 
an  examination  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  as  safely 
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and  as  surely  as  they  had  done  heretofore  through  the  kind 
offices  of  fathers,  uncles,  and  cousins  once  removed,  is  an 
important  matter  to  many  persons  unquestionably;  and  he 
would  be  forgetful  indeed  of  the  great  names  which  they  have 
contributed  to  our  Indian  annals,  and  the  credit  they  have  shed 
on  every  department  of  the  public  service  in  the  East,  who 
should  wish  them  to  be  excluded  from  any  portion  of  a  field 
of  activity  in  which  they  may  earn  similar  distinctions.  But 
important  as  this  object  is,  it  is  very  far  from  being  the  most 
important  end  that  the  universities  of  Scotland  have  to  propose 
to  themselves ;  and  any  measure  of  reform  arising  out  of  it,  or 
which  should  have  it  exclusively,  or  even  mainly,  in  view,  would 
be  paltry  and  one-sided. 

The  professions  in  this  country,  and  not  the  civil  service  in 
India,  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  national  universities,  both 
Scotch  and  English ;  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  this  service  falls 
within  the  category  of  the  professions  that  the  universities  can 
deal  with  it  at  all.  That  in  our  opinion  it  does  so  fall  to  a  certain 
extent  will  be  obvious  when  we  explain  that  we  here  use  the 
term  profession  in  a  wider  sense  than  that  which  is  commonly 
given  to  it.  We  include  under  it,  of  course,  the  whole  of  the 
recognised  and  traditionary  forms  in  which  one  member  of  a 
civilised  community  undertakes  mental  labour  in  behalf  of 
another.  But  we  include  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  The 
professions,  one  and  all,  have  a  public  as  well  as  a  private,  a 
general  as  well  as  a  special  side,  and  they  have  permanent  and 
eternal,  as  well  as  transitory  and  ephemeral  objects.  The 
individual  who  devotes  himself  to  a  profession  may  take  the 
interests  of  his  fellow-men  collectively  as  well  as  singly  for  his 
object ;  and  he  may  deal  with  them  apart  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  exhibit  themselves  in  a  particular  time  and 
country,  as  well  as  in  conjunction  with  these  circumstances.  In 
taking  possession  of  this  higher  and  wider  point  of  view,  he  very 
possibly  steps  beyond  his  j)rofession  as  a  private  calling.  If  the 
Lawyer  adopts  the  public  for  his  client,  he  becomes  a  statesman, 
if  mankind  in  the  abstract,  he  becomes  a  philosopher.  But  he 
does  not  cease  to  be  professional,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  here 
understand  the  term,  and  in  which  we  believe  a  university  of 
learning  should  understand  a  profession.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  in  the  presence  of  something  like  this  absolute  manner  of 
regarding  it,  quite  as  much  as  in  the  nature  of  the  occupalion 
itself,  that  the  distinction  between  a  j>rofession  and  a  trade  con¬ 
sists,  and  it  is  in  communicating  this,  the  properly  speaking  pro¬ 
fessional,  as  opposed  to  the  mercantile  habit  of  mind,  that  the 
university  finds  her  highest  and  most  essential  vocation.  But  if 
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the  university  relinquishes  her  academical  character  in  one 
direction  by  condescending  to  impart  mere  practical  skill,  she 
does  so  not  less  flagrantly  when  she  undertakes  to  convey  mere 
general  knowledge  and  accomplishment.  It  is  essential  to  her 
usefulness  that  she  shall  not  confine  herself  to  storing  the 
memory  with  isolated  facts.  The  knowledge  which  she  imparts 
must  not  only  be  knowledge  which  from  its  intrinsic  value  and 
importance  may  possibly  be  serviceable  in  some  sphere  of  life 
not  yet  entered  upon,  or  in  some  course  of  specific  study  not 
yet  embraced;  but  knowledge,  the  value  and  importance  of 
which  is  at  once  made  apparent  from  the  relation  in  which  it  is 
placed  to  some  specific  central  idea;  and  this  central  idea,  for 
reasons  which  we  shall  explain  more  fully  hereafter,  can  be  none 
other  than  that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  one  or  other  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions.  It  is  in  the  more  specific  value  thus  communicated 
to  the  subjects  with  which  she  deals  that  the  main  distinction 
between  the  University  and  the  School  consists;  and  where  this 
is  overlooked,  the  University  not  only  neglects  her  proper  vo¬ 
cation,  but  enters  into  competition  with  a  rival  with  whom  she 
necessarily  contends  under  the  greatest  disadvantages.* 

The  people  of  Scotland  were  not  mistaken  when  they  ac¬ 
cepted  the  result  of  the  Indian  Examination  as  a  proof  of  the 
defective  condition  of  the  universities.  But,  in  so  far  as  this 
matter  was  concerned,  at  all  events,  the  Universities  were  defec¬ 
tive  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  defects  of  the  Schools.  The 
wrongs  which  neglect  and  indifference  had  inflicted  on  the 
sciiools,  became  first  apparent  and  notorious  in  their  effects  on 
the  universities ;  and  so  intimately  are  the  two  bound  together, 
that  we  are  persuaded  they  will  be  wrongs  without  remedies 
so  long  as  the  reforms  now  contemplated  are  confined  exclu¬ 
sively  to  either.  Accurate  scholarship  is  a  commodity  which 
cannot  be  manufactured  at  an  university,  and  neither  the  tutorial 
system  nor  the  professorial  system  will  qualify  the  raw  recruits, 
who  crowd  the  benches  of  the  Scotch  colleges,  to  encounter  the 
disciplined  troops  who  are  indebted  for  far  the  most  important 
part  of  their  drill,  not  to  the  universities  but  to  the  schools  of 
England.  By  no  scheme  of  reform,  however  cunningly  devised, 
can  any  institutions  whatever,  call  them  by  what  name  you 
choose,  perform  the  functions  at  once  of  universities  and 

•  In  his  observations  on  the  necessity,  for  University  purposes,  of 
what  he  has  happily  designated  a  ‘  solar  study,’  ]Mr.  Kirkpatrick  has 
brought  out  the  distinction  for  which  we  here  contend,  more  clearly 
than  any  former  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  in  English  at 
least. 
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collegiate  schools ;  and  still  it  is  of  this  hopeless  and  impossible 
result  that  those  persons  are  in  search  who,  whilst  they  would 
retain  the  name  and  external  arrangements  of  an  university, 
seem  to  value  it  chiefly  as  a  place  of  preparation  for  an  exami¬ 
nation  which,  in  its  most  prominent  characteristics,  is  scholastic 
rather  than  academic.  Let  an  entrance  examination,  not 
extravagantly  high,  but  at  the  same  time  not  contemptibly  and 
ludicrously  low  (as  is  the  case  with  that  at  present  in  force 
in  Edinburgh),  be  at  once  placed  at  the  threshold  of  the 
universities,  and  their  academic  character  will  be  preserved 
to  them ;  the  reforms  which  may  then  be  introduced  will  satisfy 
the  expectations  of  those  who  have  the  intellectual  interests 
and  character  of  Scotland  most  at  heart,  and  the  burgh 
schoolmasters,  being  immediate  gainers  by  the  measure,  will  use 
their  best  endeavours,  we  doubt  not,  to  raise  the  character  of 
their  instruction  to  meet  the  demand. 

There  is  not  a  burgh  school  in  Scotland  in  which  the 
learned  languages  and  the  mathematics  are  not  taught,  and 
taught  in  very  many  instances  by  persons  whose  chief,  if  not 
their  only,  grievance  is  that  their  pupils  are  drafted  off 
to  the  universities  before  they  have  received  the  full  benefit 
of  their  instructions.*  To  such  persons,  even  though  no  in¬ 
crease  of  salary  were  granted  them,  an  entrance  examination 
at  the  universities,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  leaving  the 
most  promising  and  interesting  of  their  pupils  in  their  hands 
for  a  couple  of  years  longer,  would  be  an  incalculable  boon. 
Their  own  scholarship  would  be  elevated  by  the  fact  of  their 
being  thus  furnished  with  an  opportunity  of  conducting  the 
studies  of  more  advanced  youths,  their  offices  would  rise  in 
dignity  and  public  estimation  as  well  as  in  emolument,  and 
would  very  soon  become  objects  of  ambition  to  a  higher  class 
of  men  than  those  by  whom  in  many  cases  they  are  held  at 
present.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  burgh 
schoolmasters  of  Scotland  are  so  wretchedly  remunerated  as  to 
render  it  altogether  out  of  the  question,  whilst  they  remain 
on  their  present  footing,  that  their  offices  should  be  coveted  by 


*  In  their  General  Report  the  Commissioners  say  (p.  29.),  that 
ample  opportunities  for  preparing  for  the  second  Latin  and  Greek 
classes  exist  in  Edinburgh,  and  tliat  they  are  ‘led  from  the  evidence 
‘to  anticipate  that  they  will  soon  be  found  in  every  town  of  any 
‘  consequence,  and  in  many  of  the  parish  schools  in  Scotland.’  The 
proposal  of  the  Commissioners  was  simply  to  abolish  the  junior 
classes  of  Latin  and  Greek.  For  many  reasons  we  should  prefer  an 
entrance  examination. 
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men  of  ability  and  learning;  and  there  is  no  measure  which  we 
would  more  earnestly  press  on  the  consideration  of  the  people, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  town  councils  of  Scotland,  than  an 
increase  to  these  endowments.*  But  we  see  no  reason  why  an 
arrangement  which  would  benefit  every  one  of  them  more  or 
less,  and  benefit  the  most  efficient  of  them  most,  should  be  delayed 
till  the  whole  class  is  put  on  a  different  footing. 

What  then,  our  readers  may  well  ask,  is  the  reason  for  delaying 
a  measure  which  would  benefit  the  universities,  which  would 
benefit  the  schools,  which  would  strike  at  the  source  of  the 
difficulty  regarding  the  Indian  Examination,  which  would 
cost  no  public  money,  and  by  which  apparently  everybody 
would  gain  and  nobody  would  lose  ? 

There  are  two  reasons  which  sufficiently  explain,  if  they 
do  not  justify,  the  opposition  hitherto  successfully  offered  to 
entrance  examinations  at  the  Scottish  universities,  and  in  the 
cases  in  which  they  have  been  introduced,  these  causes  have 
speedily  reduced  them  to  the  emptiest  forms. 

1st  The  chairs  of  Latin,  Greek  and  JMathematics  are  for 
the  most  part  but  slenderly  endowed,  and  the  professors  con¬ 
sequently  are  dependent  for  their  remuneration  in  a  great 
measure  on  fees  paid  by  the  students.  An  entrance  examina¬ 
tion,  it  is  supposed,  would  diminish  the  attendance  and  con¬ 
sequently  reduce  the  value,  of  the  classes,  and  hence  it  has 
usually  experienced  the  bitterest  opposition  from  the  holders  of 
these  chairs.!  An  increased  allowance  from  Government  to 
the  few  individuals  liable  to  be  thus  affected,  would  at  once 
remove  this  ground  of  opposition,  and,  had  the  learned  pro- 

*  The  rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  the  highest 
official  of  this  class  in  Scotland,  has  a  salary  of  200/.,  and  his  whole 
emoluments  amount  to  about  oOOl.  In  Glasgow  the  rector  of  the 
High  School  has  no  salary  at  all ;  whilst  in  Aberdeen,  where  he  has 
to  prepare  pupils  for  tiro  universities,  he  has  only  100/. !  In  some 
of  the  provincial  towns  the  evil  is  still  more  outrageous,  the  emolu¬ 
ments  from  pupils  being  necessarily  insignificant.  The  rector  of  the 
Burgh  School  of  Stirling,  who,  we  understand,  is  a  scholar  of  the 
highest  attainments,  has  a  salary  of  60/.,  and  receives  in  all  120/. 
Some  of  the  minor  arrangements  of  these  schools  also  call  urgently 
for  reform.  In  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  the  writing-master 
is  paid  more  highly  than  the  rector  or  any  of  the  classical  teachers ; 
and  an  hour  a  day  for  six  years  is  frequently  devoted  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  this  mechanical  accomplishment ! 

t  The  Commissioners  state  that  the  objections  of  the  professors  to 
this  and  similar  proposals  when  made  by  them,  were  ‘  rested  distinctly 
‘  on  their  supposed  tendency  to  affect  the  incomes  of  the  existing 
‘  professors.’  {^Report,  p.  3.) 
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fessors  whom  we  previously  mentioned,  coupled  their  claims  on 
public  liberality  with  a  proposal  so  manifestly  beneficial  to 
the  public  though  injurious  to  themselves,  their  whole  case 
would  have  been  listened  to  with  far  greater  attention. 

2.  There  is  a  notion  which  we  regard  as  utterly  foolish  and 
irrational,  but  which  nevertheless  is  very  prevalent  in  Scotland, 
to  the  eflect  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  poorer  class  of  students,  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  pass  at  once  from  the  parish  sehools  to 
the  university,  without  going  through  the  intermediate  training 
of  the  burgh  schools  at  all.  At  the  parish  schools,  to  their 
credit  be  it  said,  a  little  Latin  is  very  commonly  taught,  but  no 
Greek  whatever ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  at  all  the  univer¬ 
sities  a  class  exists  in  which  the  teaching  of  this  language  is 
taken  up  from  the  alphabet.  The  adoption  of  an  entrance-ex¬ 
amination  would  no  doubt  remove  this  stepping  stone,  and 
render  the  direct  passage  from  the  parish  schools  to  the  univer¬ 
sities  impossible  in  any  other  than  the  unusual  cases  where  in¬ 
dividual  effort  had  rendered  all  external  appliances  of  compa¬ 
rative  indifference.  But  is  this,  we  would  ask,  not  precisely  the 
result  that  is  most  desirable  ?  Cases  that  are  clearly  excep¬ 
tional  will  provide  for  themselves  without  our  solicitude,  and  w’e 
shall  not  greatly  marvel  if  some  Scottish  shepherd  boy  passes 
from  his  native  hill  side  to  a  Collectorship  or  a  Resideney  in 
India,  as  Livingstone  qualified  himself  for  his  missionary  labours 
and  for  foreign  travel,  without  the  intervention  either  of  school 
or  univei’sity,  either  good  or  bad.  Neither  will  it  surprise  us 
to  hear  that  there  are  exceptional  parish  schoolmasters  in  Scot¬ 
land  qualified  in  a  very  high  degree  to  prepare  their  pupils 
for  the  Scotch  or  any  other  universities.  But  as  it  is  with 
the  ordinary  results  of  schooling,  so  it  is  with  the  ordinary 
school  alone  that  we  arc  here  concerned;  and  our  conviction 
is,  that  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  neither  possible,  nor  desirable^ 
that  the  parish  schools  should  be  raised  to  a  position  in  which 
they  can  successfully  perform  this  task.  An  organisation  and 
arrangements  fitted  for  that  purpose  would  be  unfitted  for  the 
function  which  properly  is  theirs,  and  to  the  importance  of  the 
office  which  belongs  to  the  lower  schools,  at  all  events,  we  are 
proud  to  think  that  the  present  generation  of  our  countrymen 
is  fully  alive.  Nor  can  we  see  the  hardship,  even  in  the  case  of 
that  very  deserving  class  of  persons  who  are  the  objects  of  so 
much  sympathy,  in  their  being  compelled  to  acquire  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  learned  languages  at  the  nearest  burgh  school, 
rather  than  at  one  of  the  universities.  The  thing  would  be 
done  more  thoroughly,  more  cheaply,  more  quickly,  and  (by 
the  simple  arrangement  of  the  rector  or  head  of  the  school 
VOL.  evil.  NO.  OCX VI  I.  H 
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having  a  separate  class  for  persons  advanced  in  life)  more  agree¬ 
ably,  than  at  the  university,  where,  even  as  matters  stand  at 
present,  a  person  who  has  received  no  learned  training  at  all 
cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  in  a  false  position,  and  w’here,  even 
under  a  change  of  system,  he  would  be  apt  to  be  regarded  by  the 
most  long-suffering  of  tutors  as  an  obstruction  and  a  nuisance. 

The  only  objection  to  an  entrance  examination  which  has  any 
real  substance  in  it  is  the  diminution  which  it  w’ould  cause  in 
the  emoluments  of  the  professors  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  possibly 
of  mathematics ;  and  that  objection  we  hope  to  see  removed  by 
a  liberal  recognition  of  their  claims  in  the  promised  measure  of 
the  Lord  Advocate.  We  are  persuaded  that  we  are  sjjeaking 
in  the  truest  interests  of  the  universities,  and  recommending 
the  only  course  by  which  Scotchmen  can  hope  to  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  w’ith  their  fellow-countrymen  in  examinations  which 
are  already  extensively  introduced  into  almost  every  branch  of 
the  Civil  Service,  when,  as  the  true  basis  of  university  reform 
in  Scotland,  we  urge  an  entrance  examination  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  improvement  in  what  in  France  would  be  called  the 
secondary  instruction.  We  have  been  the  more  anxious  that 
there  should  be  no  mistake  about  our  sentiments  on  this  point, 
because  we  have  observed  that  pretty  nearly  all  the  opposition 
wdiich  has  been  offered  to  the  proposals  of  the  more  progressive 
portion  of  university  reformers  in  Scotland  has  proceeded  from 
a  hazy  and  puzzle-headed  notion,  that  somehow  or  other  the 
work  which  the  schools  left  imperfect  should  be  completed  by 
the  universities,  and  that  every  suggestion  which  did  not  appear 
to  point  in  that  direction  was  (hated  characteristics)  sj)eculutlve 
and  theoretical.  Let  the  burgh  schools  of  Scotland  receive 
adequate  support  and  encouragement,  and  in  return  we  doubt 
not  that  in  a  very  few  years  they  will  do  their  own  w’ork,  and 
bear  their  own  burden.  When  this  is  accomplished,  it  will  be 
seen  that  proposals  for  the  reform  of  the  universities,  which  are 
dictated  by  a  lofty  conception  of  the  absolute  grandeur  of 
science,  and  enlightened  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  experience 
of  mankind  in  other  countries  and  other  times,  arc  not  less 
practical  than  the  most  abject  and  benighted  scrambling  after  a 
back  door  of  escape  from  impending  pecuniary  loss. 

Should  the  resolution  to  adopt  a  bond  fide  entrance  examina¬ 
tion  be  finally  adopted,  several  matters  of  detail  of  very  great 
importance  wdll  fall  to  be  considered. 

1.  What  shall  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  examination  at 
first ;  and  to  what  point  shall  it  idtimately  be  raised,  should  its 
existence  produce  the  effects  which  we  anticipate  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  burgh  schools  ? 
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2.  By  whom  shall  it  be  conducted  ?  by  professors  or  school¬ 
masters,  or  examiners  appointed  by  Government,  or  by  all  or 
any  of  them  in  conjunction  with  the  others  ? 

3.  Where  shall  it  take  place ;  at  departure  from  the  school  as 
in  Prussia,  or  on  arrival  at  the  university  as  in  England? 

On  these  questions,  important  though  we  deem  them,  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  enter  at  present.  The  proper  occasion  for 
their  discussion  will  arise  when  the  Government  measure  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  our  criticism,  and  when  the  battle  for  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  reform  has  been  won. 

When,  passing  over  the  barrier  which  we  thus  propose  to 
erect  on  the  threshold  of  academic  life,  we  turn  our  attention 
to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  as  it  is  exhibited  either  in  the  existing 
Universities  of  this  and  other  countries,  or  in  the  idea  of  a 
university,  as  it  has  been  gradually  worked  out  for  us  by  the 
thought  and  experience  of  former  times,  the  first  question  which 
presents  itself  is  this  :  is  it  a  Faculty  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  applied  to  the  Faculties  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine, 
that  is  to  say,  a  course  of  study  which,  in  so  far  as  theory  is 
concerned  at  all  events,  arms  the  student  for  the  duties  of  a 
calling,  and  enables  him  to  take  his  place  in  society,  and  thus 
constitutes  an  end  in  itself ;  or  is  it  a  means  simply,  intro¬ 
ductory,  and  perhaps  auxiliary  to  all  the  professions,  but 
leading  in  itself  to  nothing  more  definite  than  that  general  in¬ 
tellectual  training  of  which  every  cultivated  member  of  a  re¬ 
fined  society,  equally  with  the  professional  man,  stands  in  need  ? 
Are  its  objects  special  or  general,  ])rofessioual  or  non-pro¬ 
fessional  ? 

On  the  Continent  the  question  has  been  answered  by  the 
adoption  of  the  former  of  these  alternatives;  in  England  and 
Scotland  by  the  adoption  of  the  latter  ;  and  the  two  answers  thus 
given  are  the  two  horns  of  a  j>ractlcal  dilemma  on  which  not  a  few 
of  those  who  have  legislated  and  those  who  have  reasoned  on  the 
subject  have  been  tossed,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present 
time.  Either  alternative,  if  adopted  in  its  integrity,  furnishes  a 
perfectly  definite  course  of  action,  but  a  course  of  action,  in¬ 
volving  sacrifices  to  which  neither  party  has  been  willing  to 
resign  itself;  and  the  consequence  in  both  cases  has  been  a 
series  of  compromises  which  w'oidd  have  been  less  hurtful  if 
they  had  been  more  openly  acknowledged.  The  Continental 
theory,  which  has  received  its  most  complete  realisation  in  Ger¬ 
many,  relegates  the  course  of  general  stndy  to  the  gymnasia 
altogether,  and  in  so  doing  involves  inconveniences  for  which 
its  many  advantages  are  by  no  means  an  adequate  compensation. 
The  English  theory  again  sacrifices  learning  as  a  profession 
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entirely,  and  has  thus  been  in  no  small  degree  the  cause  of  the 
gravest  defect  which  mars  the  social  organisation  of  our  country. 
Why  have  we  in  England  no  ‘learned  class’?  is  a  question 
which  we  sometimes  ask  ourselves,  and  which  our  continental 
neighbours  ask  us  more  frequently,  in  a  tone  not  very  gratifying 
to  those  feelings  of  self-satisfaction  for  which  we  are  nationally 
notorious.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  undeniable 
fact  that  in  our  highest  educational  institutions  we  regard  learn¬ 
ing  always  as  a  means,  never  as  an  end  * ;  and  though  excep¬ 
tional  individuals  may  ultimately  adopt  it  as  a  vocation,  no  one 
is  trained  to  it  as  the  business  of  life.  To  those  persons  who  con¬ 
tinue  their  residence  at  the  English  universities  after  they  have 
taken  their  degrees,  who  become  teachers  in  the  great  collegiate 
schools  of  England,  or  who  obtain  preferments  in  the  Church 
without  parochial  duties,  philology,  philosophy,  literature,  or  the 
mathematics  may  become  permanent  csdlings.  But  even  in  their 
case  they  are  CJtllings  for  which  it  was  scarcely  the  design  of 
the  university  to  prepare  them.  Still  to  some  extent  the  result 
is  attained,  and  whilst  such  is  the  case  its  attainment  by  in¬ 
direct  and  unintentional,  in  place  of  direct  and  preconcerted 
means,  is  too  much  in  keeping  with  the  w’hole  scheme  of  English 
life  to  render  it  as  objectionable  as  it  would  elsewhere  be 
considered.  But  in  Scotland, — where  no  one  continues  to  reside 
at  the  universities,  except  the  professors,  where  the  burgh 
schools  are  not  in  a  condition  to  offer  either  a  scholarly  occupa¬ 
tion  or  a  gentlemanly  subsistence,  where  there  are  no  prefer¬ 
ments  in  the  Church  which  do  not  involve  very  heavy  parochial 
duties,  or  in  the  Law  to  which  judicial  functions  are  not  at¬ 
tached, — the  indirect  means  of  calling  a  learned  class  into  ex¬ 
istence,  and  of  supiwrting  it,  arc  as  deficient  as  the  direct  means 
of  training  it  are  defective ;  and  the  consequence  is  tlmt  this, 
the  highest  of  all  the  professions,  is  literally  and  absolutely  non¬ 
existent.  We  have  already  hinted  that  these  objections  to  the 
theory  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  which  has  received  exclusive  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  England,  arc  not  in  our  opinion  fatal  to  it  to  the 
extent  of  driving  us  into  the  op|)osite  alternative;  and  this 
opinion,  as  we  shall  explain  presently,  rests  upon  the  belief  that 
they  are  by  no  means  inseparable  from  it,  at  least  in  a  modified 
form. 


*  Dr.  Voigt,  in  his  very  interesting  book  on  the  educational 
institutions  of  England  and  Scotland, — ‘  Unterrichtswesen  Englands 
‘  und  Schottlands,’ — mentions  this  unworthy  feature  in  our  national 
character  as,  in  his  opinion,  lying  at  the  root  of  all  that  is  defective 
in  our  educational  system. 
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In  our  opinion  no  apology  for  the  existence  of  the  propaedeutic 
course  within  academic  walls  is  demanded,  even  on  the  part  of 
those  who  hold,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  necessity  of  a  distinc¬ 
tion  in  principle  between  the  highest  and  all  the  other  forms 
of  instruction.  Their  argument  is  founded  on  the  principle 
that  in  every  complete  system  of  education,  every  stage  of  hu¬ 
man  life  w’hich  is  distinctly  marked  off  must  receive  its  appro¬ 
priate  training.  The  soundness  of  this  principle  being  granted 

them,  they  point  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  boyhood  and 
manhood  constitute  two  such  stages ;  and  we  at  once  acknow¬ 
ledge  that,  to  them,  its  applicability  is  incontrovertible.  The 
historical  deduction,  by  which  it  is  shown  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
to  have  descended  to  us  from  the  schools  of  the  Sophists,  is 
important  as  confirming  experimentally  a  result  we  had  arrived 
at  by  other  means.  Jiut  the  principle,  it  is  manifest,  comes 
equally  into  play  in  every  other  instance  in  which  a  similar 
fact  can  be  established;  and  if  youth  be  a  stage  of  human 
life  marked  off  from  boyhood  on  the  one  hand  and  manhood  on 
the  other,  then  for  it  also  a  distinct  and  appropriate  training  is 
indispensable.  The  question  thus  reduces  itself  simply  to  an 
‘  issue  in  fact.’  If  youth  be  a  separate  stage  of  life,  then  the 
propaedeutic  course,  the  iyicvKXia  fui6i]fiaTa,  the  trivium,  quad- 
rivium,  or  curriculum  of  Arts,  stands  rooted  in  the  principle 
which  underlies  the  whole  ai’rangement  as  firmly  as  the  drill 
of  the  soldier,  or  the  professional  training  of  the  man. 

Now,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  fact  can  be  esta¬ 
blished  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  exj)erience  of  mankind.  If  the 
historical  test  be  adopted,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  response 
is  in  the  affirmative ;  for  the  propaedeutic  is  as  old  as  the  more 
strictly  academic  portions  of  the  educational  system.  IVhat, 

then,  say  personal  experience  and  observation  ?  Are  we  not 
each  of  us  conscious  of  having  passed  in  his  own  case,  and  have 
we  not  observed  that  others  have  passed,  and  do  pass  invariably, 
through  such  a  stage,  —  more  or  less  protracted  according  to 
individual  idiosyncracy,  but  in  all  cases  stretching  over  several 
years?  Is  not  this  stage  marked  by  the  rise  of  powers  and 
faculties  of  mind  and  body  which,  though  immature  they  be, 
render  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  moral  and  physical 
restraints  of  boyhood  nothing  but  impediments  to  progress. 
Simultaneously  with  the  longing  for  freedom  the  consciousness 
of  responsibility  has  arisen,  and  the  will  for  the  future  acknow¬ 
ledges  no  other  allegiance  than  that  which  it  owes  to  the  monitor 
within.  The  understanding  and  the  reason  are  at  work  on  the 
causesof  things,  and  the  memory,  with  its  storesof  objective  truth, 
retreats  into  the  background.  But  the  power  of  self-guidance  is 
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not  at  once  accompanied  by  a  clear  perception  of  the  direction 
which  the  reciprocal  action  of  internal  dispositions  and  external 
circumstances  will  assign  to  the  future  life.  The  individual  him¬ 
self,  and  the  working  world  which  surrounds  him,  are  as  yet  two 
vast  enigmas;  and  they  are  enigmas  which  no  one  else  can 
solve  for  him,  because  though  the  answers  to  them  may  be 
similar  for  many  men,  in  no  two  cases  are  the  processes  identical 
by  which  these  answers  can  alone  be  arrived  at  If  the  preli¬ 
minary  course  of  study  promised  no  other  advantage  than  that 
of  affording  the  time,  opportunity,  and  information  necessary  for 
enabling  the  individual  to  select  his  life-study  for  himself,  in 
place  of  having  it  chosen  for  him  by  another,  we  hold  that 
its  claims  to  a  separate  and  permanent  place  in  every  system 
of  education  would  be  sufficiently  established. 

In  pro|)Osing  to  retain  the  general  course  of  preliminary 
study,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  assent  to  the  doctrine  which 
makes  a  professional  centre  the  indispensable  condition  of  all 
proper  academic  study,  we  manifestly  assign  a  double  function 
to  the  Faculty  of  Arts;  and  this  we  do  designedly  as  the  result 
of  the  most  careful  consideration  which  we  have  been  able  to 
bestow  on  the  subject.  The  one  branch  of  its  office  falls  to  it 
in  virtue  of  the  peculiarities  attaching  to  that  most  momentous 
and  interesting  stage  of  human  life  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken  ;  the  other  is  imposed  in  the  name  of  human  progress 
itself  in  every  form  and  at  every  stage.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
the  vestibule  to  all  the  faculties,  on  the  other  it  is  itself  the 
faculty  w'hich  has  abstract  learning  for  its  object.  In  the  one 
department  its  character  is  only  semi-academic,  in  the  other  it 
is  academic,  and  as  such  professiomd,  in  the  fullest  and  strictest 
sense. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  difficult,  even  in  the  case  of  the  Scottish 
universities,  where  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  this  latter  sense  has 
been  non-existent,  and  where  the  terms  ‘  Faculty  ’  and  ‘  Curri- 
‘  culum’  have  consequently  been  used  as  synonymous,  to  sketch 
out  the  arrangements  by  which  this  double  function  may  be 
given  to  it. 

The  field  which  is  traversed  by  the  curriculum  at  present  we 
would  retain  unaltered.  It  embraces  tlie  learned  languages,  in¬ 
cluding  the  literature,  antiquities,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
political  history  of  the  two  great  races  of  antiquity,  logic,  mathe¬ 
matics,  ethics,  and  physics ;  the  two  latter  being  known  in  Scot¬ 
land  by  the  not  inappropriate  names  of  moral  and  natural  philo¬ 
sophy.  Though  sufficiently,  and,  if  the  subjects  were  dealt  with 
in  a  high  sense,  perhaps  alarmingly,  extensive,  it  is  not  more  so 
we  believe  than  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  a  complete  scien- 
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tlfic  conspectus.  All  such  subjects,  however,  as  natural  history, 
chemistry,  rhetoric,  civil  history,  modem  literature  —  in  short, 
every  thing  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  object  in  view,  we 
should  decidedly  leave  for  the  professional  department.  To 
crowd  them  into  the  general  course,  and  enforce  them  on  all, 
would  be  merely  to  produce  superficiality,  and  give  an  air  of 
dilettantism  to  the  labours  both  of  teachers  and  pupils.  By 
thus  restricting  it,  so  to  speak,  to  these  cardinal  points,  and  by 
cutting  off  the  two  junior  classes  of  languages  from  its  com¬ 
mencement,  which  would  be  the  immediate  eftect  of  an  entrance 
examination,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  curriculum  of  Arts  should 
not  be  accomplished  in  Scotland,  as  it  is  in  England,  in  three  in 
place  of  four  years.  In  this  case  the  difficulty  of  imposing  it, 
with  the  attendant  degree,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  all 
the  professions,  would  be  considerably  diminished,  and  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  its  being  so  imposed  without  a  single  exception  we 
would  urge  in  the  strongest  manner. 

The  name  to  be  given  to  the  degree  which  should  follow  on 
this  three  years’  curriculum  is  a  matter  of  no  great  moment. 
Tliat  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  would  unquestionably  be  most  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  historical  usage,  reserving  that  of  blaster  for  the 
termination  of  the  professional  course.  In  any  case,  however, 
the  standard  of  scholarship  required  as  the  result  of  the  curri¬ 
culum  ought  not  to  be  lower  than  that  which  is  guaranteed 
by  the  degree  of  B.  A.  at  an  English  university. 

In  addition  to  the  entrance  examination,  which,  by  raising  the 
starting  point  of  the  curriculum,  would  do  much  to  elevate  its 
goal  also,  there  are  two  measures,  by  the  joint  action  of  which 
we  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Scottish  scholarship  might 
in  a  very  few  years  be  placed  on  a  level  with  that  of  England. 

Public  opinion  in  Gotland  has  called  so  emphatically  for 
the  introduction  of  the  tutorial  system  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Examination;  that  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  Lord  Advocate’s  Bill  will  deal  with  it,  whatever 
its  other  provisions  may  be.  And  in  this  matter,  for  our  own 
part,  we  entirely  go  along  with  the  prevailing  opinion.  We 
cannot  but  regard  the  adoption  of  the  professorial  system,  and 
still  more  its  exclusive  adoption  in  the  curriculum  of  Arts,  as 
having  been  an  error  in  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  uni¬ 
versities  from  first  to  last.  The  marvel  is  not  that  its  results 
should  prove  unsatisfactory  now,  but  that  it  should  have  borne 
fruits  that  rendered  it  tolerable  so  long. 

In  saying  this  we  have  no  desire  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
lecturing  in  its  proper  place ;  and  that  place  we  take  to  be  the 
professional  faculties.  What  the  student  stands  in  need  of  there 
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is  stimulus,  direction,  and  suggestion,  more  than  positive  teach¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  most  successful  mode  of  treatment  will  be  that 
which  communicates  the  habit  of  self-help  in  labour,  and  self- 
reliance  in  speculation,  the  faculty  of  doing  not  what  but  as 
others  have  done.  When  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  it  is  not 
the  industry  of  the  teacher,  or  the  time  and  trouble  he  expends 
on  his  pupils,  that  constitutes  his  value,  but  his  gifts ;  it  is  not 
the  quantity  of  his  teaching,  but  the  quality  of  it  that  is  im> 
portant.  If  he  is  to  teach  others  to  walk  alone  in  the  field  of 
science,  he  must  himself  be  strong,  independent,  original.  If  he 
is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  progress,  he  must  exhibit  the  phenomena 
of  growth.  Even  in  the  professional  faculties  we  have  reason 
to  know  that  the  want  of  those  means  of  acting  directly  on  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  student  which  personal  contact  with 
a  mind  and  character  matured  in  the  career  on  which  he  is  en¬ 
tering  alone  can  give,  are  severely  felt  where  the  professorial 
system  prevails.  The  gradation  of  ranks  in  the  professorial 
office  which  obtains  in  Germany,  does  much  to  obviate  this 
objection ;  the  junior  professors  {professores  extraordinarii,  and 
privatim  docentes)  being  naturally  more  accessible  to  the  students 
than  the  regular  ordinary  professors,  who  for  the  most  part 
are  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  their  respective  sub¬ 
jects  which  the  country  contains.  We  are  very  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  it  might  be  further  obviated  by  a  recurrence  in 
Gotland  to  the  system  of  residence  in  common,  and  by  the 
contact  to  which  such  residence  would  naturally  give  rise. 
With  these  modifications,  or  perhaps  even  without  them,  we 
believe  that  for  the  professional  faculties  it  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  to  any  form  of  the  tutorial  system,  and  this  opinion 
certainly  finds  the  strongest  confirmation  in  the  fruits  which  it 
has  borne  in  Germany  during  the  present  century.  But  all 
the  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  its  favour  when  applied 
to  the  professional  faculties  in  Germany,  fall  to  the  ground 
when  it  is  transferred  in  Scotland  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  No  man  supposes  that  the  instruction  in  the 
gymnasium,  which  is  the  root  of  all  the  accurate  scholarship  of 
Germany,  is  conveyed  by  means  of  lectures,  and  still  this 
W'ould  be  necessary  to  render  the  German  practice  the  slightest 
justification  for  that  of  Scotland.  Where  a  language  is  to  be 
taught  for  its  own  sake,  it  must  be  practised,  and  this  indispen¬ 
sable  requisite  has  banished  lecturing  in  everything  but  the 
name  from  the  classes  of  Latin  and  Greek  even  in  Scotland. 
In  these  classes,  then,  at  all  events,  let  it  be  formally  and 
avowedly  abandoned,  except  as  an  occasional  excursion  into  the 
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wider  fields  of  the  literary  history,  social  life,  and  modes  of 
speculative  thought  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Lectures  de¬ 
livered  in  this  sense  by  the  professor  once  or  twice  a  week 
might  become  a  reality  ;  and  would  form,  as  it  seems  to  us,  his 
appropriate  contribution  to  the  teaching  of  the  curriculum  of 
Arts.  Let  the  daily  work  of  tuition,  on  the  other  hand,  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  tutors,  more  or  less  numerous  according  to  the  size  of 
the  classes,  but  in  every  case  sufficiently  so  to  enable  each  to 
make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  every  one  of  his  pupils. 
These  he  would,  of  course,  divide  into  sections,  and  read  with 
them  at  separate  hours;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  work  would  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the 
arrangement  being  such  as  to  prevent  more  than  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  persons  ever  being  present  at  the  same  hour.  The  semi- 
academical  character  of  the  teaching  is  kept  up  by  the  con¬ 
versational  tone  which  naturally  prevails  in  so  small  an  assem¬ 
blage,  and  whilst  subjects  of  the  highest  and  widest  speculation 
are  introduced  and  discussed,  the  tutor  has  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  that  the  wits  of  his  auditors  are  not  sent  a  wool-gathering, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case  when  such  subjects  are  introduced 
to  them  for  the  first  time  from  the  professorial  ‘  throne.’  But 
it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  argue  in  favour  of  a  system 
of  the  advantages  of  which  we  believe  the  people  of  Scotland 
at  the  present  day  are  thoroughly  aware,  though  it  is  curious 
to  remark  that  twenty  years  ago  the  Commissioners  reported 
against  it  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

The  only  other  alteration  which  seems  called  for  in  the  curri¬ 
culum  is  the  extension  of  the  session  from  six,  or  rather  prac¬ 
tically  from  little  more  than  five  months,  as  at  present,  to  nine. 
We  can  see  no  possible  reason  why  the  winter  session  should  not 
be  followed  in  this  department,  as  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  by 
a  summer  attendance  of  three  months.  By  this  simple  arrange¬ 
ment  the  period  of  actual  residence  at  the  university  during  tlie 
three  years’  course  we  have  proposed,  would  be  greater  than 
during  the  four  years  over  which  it  at  present  extends.  The 
long  vacation  of  six  months,  which  in  the  case  of  advanced 
students  may  have  the  advantage  of  fostering  habits  of  self- 
reliance  and  independent  labour,  of  affording  time  for  travel  at 
the  period  of  life  when  its  liberalising  effects  are  greatest,  and  in 
many  other  ways  may  be  turned  to  account,  is  to  immature  lads 
simply  a  waste  of  time.* 

•  See  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners.  General  Re¬ 
port,  p.  38. ;  and  Report  on  St.  Andrew’s,  p.  19. 
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We  have  already  said  that  the  proper  business  of  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  Arts,  not  less  than  of  the  other  faculties,  is  to  afford 
the  means  of  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  a  profession,  and 
that  this  profession  is  none  other  than  that  of  abstract  learning 
in  all  its  departments. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  arrangeiueats  by 
which  we  believe  this  object  may  be  attained  without  seriously 
interfering  with  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  universities  as 
they  at  present  exist. 

As  the  highest  department  of  teaching,  the  p.  ufessional  de¬ 
partment  will  fall  necessarily  to  the  share  of  the  highest  class  of 
teacliers  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  that  is  to  the  professors  as 
opposed  to  the  tutors.  Further,  in  so  far  as  the  branches  of 
learning  to  be  dealt  with  belong  to  their  respective  departments, 
the  duty  of  dealing  with  them  will  fall  to  the  existing  professors. 
In  the  present  professorial  staff,  then,  we  have  at  once  a  nucleus 
for  the  professional  department  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Nor  b 
this  arrangement  one  to  which  we  should  suppose  the  professors 
at  all  events  would  be  likely  to  object.  If  the  main  burden  of 
teaching  in  the  curriculum  is  to  be  handed  over  to  tutors, 
endowed  by  Government,  under  the  provbions  of  the  Lord 
Advocate’s  Bill  (and  we  can  see  no  other  issue  to  that  matter), 
and  if  the  fees  of  the  students  are  to  flow  into  the  pockets  of  the 
professors  as  at  present  (which  is  the  arrangement  we  contem¬ 
plate  *)  we  cannot  imagine  that  they  should  object  to  undertake 
duties  at  once  more  dignified  and  less  laborious  than  those  which, 
they  now  discharge. 

But  in  every  university  in  which  the  Faculty  of  Arts  has 
been  placed  on  a  professional  footing,  departments  of  study 
are  represented  w'hich  do  not  belong  to  the  Curriculum  of 
Arts,  and  which  we  do  not  propose  to  add  to  it  Some  of  these, 
— such  for  example  as  belong  to  physical  science, — already  exist 
in  the  Scottish  universities,  in  more  or  less  intimate  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Others,  such  as  Civil 
History  and  Political  Economy,  exist  only  in  name,  whilst  in 
theory  they  seem  to  fluctuate  between  the  Faculties  of  Law 
and  Arts.  All  these  must  be  formally  admitted  into  the  pro- 


*  The  Royal  Commissioners  were  less  generous.  They  recom¬ 
mended  that  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  the  professors  of  Latin  and 
Greek  hereafter  appointed  should  each  have  an  assistant,  and  that 
these  assistants  should  receive  such  remuneration  from  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  the  professor  as  might  be  fixed  by  the  University  Court. 
(  General  Report,  p.  34.) 
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fessional  department  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  without  being 
thereby  dissevered  from  the  other  faculties  to  which  they  have 
a  natural  or  conventional  affinity.  Wherever,  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  branches  which  are  not  represented  in  the  existing 
universities  at  all,  and  which  are  yet  indispensable  to  a  com¬ 
plete  organisation  of  a  professional  Faculty  of  Arts,  these  must 
of  course  be  made  the  subjects  of  new  endowments.  Whether 
the  true  interests  of  the  public  will  be  better  served  by  these 
endowments  being  at  once  provided  out  of  the  national  funds, 
or  by  leaving  them  to  be  supplied  by  the  chance  liberality  of 
private  individuals  during  an  indefinite  future,  is  a  question 
which  we  shall  not  presume  to  answer.  Neither  shall  we 
venture  to  mention  the  subjects  which  in  our  opinion  merit  to 
be  thus  represented.  Such  an  enumeration,  in  the  present 
state  of  information  in  this  country,  could  give  rise  to  nothing 
but  irrelevant  observations,  of  which  during  the  discussion  of 
the  University  question  in  Scotland  the  correspondents  of  the 
newspapers  have  already  exhibited  many  flagrant  specimens. 
What  the  subjects  are  which  are  thus  represented  in  Germany 
and  in  France  can  be  learned  from  more  than  one  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  But 
whether  the  branches  thus  represented  were  numerous  as  in 
Germany,  or  few  as  in  Scotland  they  must  for  some  time 
continue  to  be,  it  is  not  of  course  our  meaning  that  in  offer¬ 
ing  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  professional  degree  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  any  student  should  be  called  upon  to  profess 
the  Avhole  of  them.  At  this  stage  of  his  studies,  where,  above 
all,  the  errors  of  the  polymathia  (yielwisserei)  are  to  be  avoided, 
he  would  not  only  be  allowed  but  required  to  select  one  of  the 
leading  departments.  Suppose  him  to  fix  on  Classical  Philo¬ 
logy  or  Mental  Philosophy,  —  whilst  his  examination  would 
embrace  every  subject  which  could  directly  throw  light  on 
these  branches,  natural  science,  as  bearing  on  them  only  indi¬ 
rectly,  would  either  be  passed  over  very  slightly,  or  wholly 
omitted,  on  the  understanding  that  during  his  curriculum  he 
had  already  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  it  for  his 
purposes.  The  converse  of  this  would  of  course  be  the 
case  in  the  event  of  his  selecting  Natural  Science  as  his  forte. 
A  similar  rule  would  be  followed  even  in  subjects  not  so 
distinctly  marked  off  as  those  we  have  mentioned.  Suppose 
Modern  History  to  be  chosen,  the  examination  in  classical 
philology,  though  by  no  means  omitted,  would  not  be  of  so 
minute  a  kind  as  if  that  department,  or  even  Ancient  History 
had  been  professed.  The  system  which  we  have  here  indicated 
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13  that  which  is  followed  in  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  Germany ;  and  whatever  we  may  think  of 
German  customs  in  other  respects,  this  one  unquestionably  is 
deserving  of  imitation  wherever  anything  beyond  ‘  smattering  ’ 
is  aimed  at. 

But  there  is  another  matter  connected  with  this  subject 
which  will  not  be  so  easily  dealt  with  in  Scotland.  Whence, 
it  will  reasonably  be  asked,  are  students  to  be  obtained  for  a 
professional  faculty  of  learning  in  a  country  where  there  arc 
so  few  learned  appointments  as  in  Scotland  ?  In  this  respect 
Scotland  manifestly  labours  under  great  disadvantages  as  com¬ 
pared  w’ith  England ;  still  even  in  Scotland  we  can  see  means 
of  escape  from  the  difficulty  partly  immediate,  partly  prospec¬ 
tive. 

First.  If  the  tutorships  which  we  have  suggested  are  en¬ 
dowed  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  these  will 
form  the  first  step  of  promotion  to  those  persons  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  profession  ;  for  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
to  this  office  none  would  then  be  appointed  who  had  not  taken 
the  professional  degree  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

Second.  The  adoption  of  an  entrance  examination  at  the 
universities  would,  we  hope,  at  no  distant  time  render  the 
higher  positions  in  the  burgh  schools  objects  of  moderate  am¬ 
bition  to  persons  of  the  same  class. 

Third.  As  regards  the  professorships,  for  reasons  which  we 
formerly  explained,  no  regulation  as  to  training  ought  abso¬ 
lutely  to  exclude  persons  of  unusual  natural  gifts.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  the  professorships  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
ought  in  future  to  be  reserved  for  those  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  full  training  which  its  professional  depart¬ 
ment  afforded  in  the  subject  which  they  aspired  to  teach,  in 
place  of  being  conferred,  as  at  present,  on  any  member  of  the 
other  professions  who  may  have  chanced  to  devote  his  leisure 
to  its  cultivation.  If  these  appointments  were  increased  in 
number  to  the  extent  of  rendering  the  professional  department 
of  the  faculty  any  thing,  like  complete,  they  would  probably 
supply  in  Scotland,  as  they  do  in  Germany,  an  adequate  sti¬ 
mulus  to  the  cultivation  of  learning. 

Fourth.  The  simple  fact  of  the  degree  to  follow  on  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  professional  course  being  recognised  as  the 
highest  guarantee  for  a  learned  training,  would  render  it  an 
object  of  ambition,  and  this  department  would  consequently  be 
attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  youths  of  the  best  class 
who  were  desirous  of  cultivating  the  more  abstract  departments 
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of  the  other  professions,  or  who  wished  to  enter  public  life  with 
the  highest  educational  prestige.* 

From  these  various  sources  we  believe  that  a  supply  of  stu¬ 
dents  might  be  reckoned  on,  not  altogether  insignificant  even 
in  the  first  instance,  and  certain  to  increase  from  year  to  year. 

As  the  Professional  Faculties,  commonly  so  called,  already 
possess  the  character  which  we  have  suggested  as  indispensable 
to  the  proper  working  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  we  have  no  obser¬ 
vations  to  make  on  them  in  point  of  principle,  and  shall  proceed 
at  once  to  oflfer  a  very  few  hints  for  their  more  efficient  practical 
organisation. 

It  is  well  known  that  few  if  any  of  the  universities  which 
have  held  the  most  prominent  places  in  the  history  of  human 
progress  have  been  equally  distinguished  for  all  the  departments 
of  learning  at  the  same  time.  Athens  was  a  school  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  but  never  possessed  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
the  professional  faculties.  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Paris 
were  great  schools  of  theology,  but  not  of  law.  Rome,  Berytus, 
and  Bologna  were  schools  of  law,  at  first  exclusively,  and  always 
pre-eminently.  Some  of  the  smaller  French  universities,  such 
as  Orleans  and  Montpellier,  were  even  prohibited  from  teaching 
theology  altogether  lest  they  should  become  rivals  to  Paris. 
Everywhere,  in  short,  the  maxim  non  omnes  omnia  was  held  to  be 
as  true  of  universities  as  w’e  know  it  to  be  of  individuals,  and 
a  ‘  solar  study  ’  as  indispensable  to  the  whole  as  to  each  of  its 
members  ;  and  this  fact  we  think  it  important  to  keep  in  mind 
in  suggesting  improvements  on  the  universities  of  Scotland, 
especially  in  their  professional  departments.  It  is  true  that  in 
their  actual  condition  these  universities  form  no  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  for  nothing  can  be  more  flagrantly  at  variance  with 
the  real  state  of  the  case  than  to  pretend  that  in  each  of  them 


•  With  a  view'  to  giving  value  to  the  degree  we  would  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  expedient  which  existed  in  former  times,  and  which,  under 
some  form,  might  very  w’ell  be  adopted  in  our  own.  In  speaking  of 
the  Law  School  at  Rome,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  mentions  (p.  18o.)  that 
‘  a  record  of  the  proficiency  of  each  student  was  sent  in  to  the  Govern- 
‘  ment,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  thereby  be  guided  in  the  selec- 
‘  tion  of  fit  individuals  for  the  public  service.’  And  the  author  of 
the  ‘Notes  on  the  Constitutions  of  Universities,  &c.’  p.  18.,  tells  us 
that,  in  France,  in  the  14th  century,  ‘  it  was  a  rule  to  nominate  the 
*  graduates  of  the  university  to  vacant  benefices  in  the  Church ;  and 
‘  the  university  periodically  made  up  and  transmitted  to  the  Pope  a 
‘roll  of  its  graduates  in  a  certain  order  of  preference  with  the 
‘  view  of  nomination  to  the  benefices.’ 
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all  the  faculties  are  so  represented  as  to  entitle  them  to  grant 
the  corresjM)nding  professional  degrees.  Still  such  is  the  theory 
regarding  them  which  prevails  in  Scotland,  and,  the  less  it 
squares  with  the  fact,  the  more  glaring  of  course  are  the 
practical  absurdities  to  which  it  leads.  St  Andrew’s  is  a 
small  provincial  town  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  upper  classes, 
it  has  no  hospital,  and  only  one  medical  professor,  and  conse¬ 
quently  can  have  no  medical  school ;  still  St.  Andrew’s  grants 
medical  degrees  just  as  Edinburgh  does.  Kow  Edinburgh  is 
distant  from  St.  Andrew’s  not  more  than  a  couple  of  hours  by 
railway ;  its  medical  school,  which  has  always  enjoyed  an 
excellent  reputation,  has  ten  or  eleven  professors,  and  being 
situated  in  a  large  town  it  has  hospitals  of  every  description  at 
its  command.  Can  there,  in  such  circumstances,  be  a  doubt 
that  the  pretended  medical  school  of  St.  Andrew’s  ought  to  be 
transferred  to  Edinburgh  ?  * 

Again :  as  courts  of  law  hold  to  the  practical  side  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law  pretty  much  the  same  place  that  hospitals  do  to 
that  of  Medicine,  and  as  the  supreme  courts  sit  only  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  there  alone  can  a  complete 
Faculty  of  Law  exist.  Yet  Faculties  of  Law  nominally  exist 
not  only  in  Glasgow  but  in  both  the  universities  of  Aberdeen. 
It  is  possible  that  the  single  chairs  by  which  these  so-called 
faculties  are  represented  may  be  of  some  service  in  training 
sheriff  court  procurators,  and  with  that  view  it  may  be  desir¬ 
able  that  practically  they  should  remain  on  their  present  foot¬ 
ing.  But  to  talk  of  them  as  Faculties  in  their  present  con¬ 
dition  is  to  pervert  the  use  of  language ;  and  to  attempt  to 
devclope  them  into  Faculties  in  obedience  to  a  preconceived 
notion  of  a  university  which  we  have  shown  to  have  no 
foundation  in  history,  would  be  to  strive  after  the  impossible  in 
a  field  in  which  the  noblest  possibilities  surround  us  on  every  side. 

The  only  faculty  which  all  the  universities  must  possess  in 
the  most  efficient  condition  possible  is  Arts.  Universitas 
fundutur  in  artibus :  without  arts  they  are  not  universities  at 
all.  Even  in  arts,  however,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  the 
professional  department  should  be  equally  complete  in  all.  If  it 
existed  in  a  dcveloi>ed  state  in  two,  —  say  Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrew’s, — it  would  probably  suflRce  that  in  the  others  it 

•  Though  medicine  nominally  made  part  of  the  stadium  generale 
which  was  at  first  established  in  all  the  colleges,  its  actual  teaching 
is  of  quite  modern  date.  In  their  Report  on  St.  Andrew’s  the  Com- 
mi.'sioners  state  that  there  was  no  Professorship  of  Medicine  till 
1721,  and  that  it  did  not  become  effective  till  1811. 
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should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  present  professors,  relieved  as 
they  would  be  by  the  tutors  from  the  most  burdensome  of  their 
labours  connected  with  the  curriculum. 

In  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Al)erdeen,  it  is  no  doubt  indis¬ 
pensable  that  there  should  be  faculties  of  Theology  and  Me¬ 
dicine  ;  but  surely  it  is  not  indisj)en8able  that  in  Aberdeen 
there  should  be  imperfect  duplicates  of  each  of  these  faculties. 
In  a  country  so  scantily  supplied  with  learned  appointments  as 
Scotland  we  should  be  loath  indeed  to  propose  a  diminution  of 
their  number.  Even  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  value  of 
those  that  remained  would  by  no  means  console  us  for  such  a 
sacrifice ;  for  whilst  they  continue  to  exist  as  separate  offices, 
there  is  always  a  chance  of  their  being  fed  from  without,  but 
when  they  begin  to  be  fattened  by  swallowing  up  each  other, 
there  is  an  end  to  all  prospect  of  a  substantial  gain  to  learning. 
But  that  surely  is  no  reason  why  two  sets  oif  endowed  pro¬ 
fessors  should  be  engaged  in  teaching  the  same  subjects,  whilst 
many  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance  in  both  the  faculties 
to  which  they  belong,  and  particularly  in  the  Theological 
Faculty,  are  unrepresented  altogether.  It  is  surely  an  anomaly 
that  whilst  pious  Aberdeen  has  two  professors  of  Midwifery,  it 
should  not  have  one  professor  of  Biblical  Criticism !  * 

From  these  observations  it  follows  that  the  ‘  Bill  to  provide 
‘for  the  Union  of  the  Universities  of  King’s  College  and 
‘  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,’  which  has  been  prepared  and 
brought  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Bouverie  and  Mr.  Thompson, 
as  regards  its  general  principle  at  least,  has  our  cordial  approval. 

Another  step  which  we  would  gladly  see  taken  with  a  view 
to  giving  unity  of  purpose  to  the  Scottish  Universities,  is  the 
formal  recognition  of  St.  Andrew’s  as  the  Theological  School 
of  Scotland,  not  exclusively  of  course,  but  pre-eminently. 
St.  Andrew’s  has  been  called  the  Canterbury  of  Scotland ;  and 
its  antecedents  are  in  truth  altogether  ecclesiastical.  In  Roman 
Catholic  times  it  was  the  seat  of  the  archiepiscopal  see,  and 
the  headquarters  of  such  theological  learning  as  the  country 
possessed.  Its  university  and  its  colleges  were  endowed  by 
Bishops  and  confirmed  by  Popes;  and  in  the  list  of  its 


*  On  this  head  it  is  ratlier  curious  to  remark  that  in  Scotland 
altogetimr  the  professors  who  are  occupied  with  the  care  of  the  body 
arc  twice  as  numerous  as  those  to  whom  the  interests  of  the  soul 
arc  confided,  and  about  six  times  as  numerous  as  those  who  deal  with 
the  moral  and  social  relations  of  the  citizen  of  this  world !  A  like 
overweening  solicitude  about  the  animal  portion  of  our  nature  is  not 
exhibited  in  the  arrangements  of  any  other  civilised  people. 
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dignitaries  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  almost  every  one 
who  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  profession  which  then  com¬ 
prised  the  whole  spiritual  activity  and  life  of  the  times.  From 
the  very  first,  too,  it  has  a  hold  on  Protestant  sympathies, — for 
it  was  at  St.  Andrew’s,  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Ward- 
law,  the  founder  of  the  University,  that  the  persecution  of  the 
Lollards  in  Scotland  took  place;  and  probably  on  the  very 
spot  on  which  Hamilton  and  Wishart  suffered,  Paul  Craw, 
the  Bohemian  physician,  a  century  before  had  preceded  them 
in  martyrdom.  It  was  in  St.  Salvator’s  College,  where  their 
great  enemy  Cardinal  Beaton  had  studied  a  few  years  before 
them,  that  Major*  taught  to  Knox  and  Buchanan  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  doctrines  which  made  the  one  the  leader 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  enabled  the  other  to  an¬ 
ticipate  the  opinions  of  !Milton  and  Algernon  Sydney,  and  to 
propound,  a  hundred  years  earlier,  the  principles  of  Govern¬ 
ment  which  finally  gained  the  ascendant  in  1688.  To  St. 
Andrew’s,  too,  belong  the  names  of  John  Craig,  Knox’s  col¬ 
league  in  Edinburgh,  Andrew  Melville,  the  founder  of  Scotch 
Presbyterianism,  Alexander  Henderson,  George  Gillespie,  Sa¬ 
muel  Rutherferd,  and,  on  the  other  side,  those  of  Archbishop 
Sharp,  Archbishop  Spotswood,  and  a  host  of  others  scarcely  less 
venerated.  We  believe  these  recollections  to  be  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance  for  the  objects  which  we  have  in  view. 
If  a  generous  extraction  be  a  precious  gift  (and  he  is  a  fool  to 
whom  it  is  not)  we  have  here  the  means  of  bestowing  it  on  the 
Scottish  student  of  Theology  by  giving  him,  if  not  a  personal, 
at  least  a  professional  pedigree.  Nor  has  St.  Andrew’s  dege¬ 
nerated  from  its  former  position  so  far  as  not  to  exhibit  in  some 
degree  even  now  the  character  which  we  wish  to  see  restored 
to  it.  Its  Theological  School,  as  the  most  ancient,  is  regarded 
as  the  first  in  rank;  its  Principal  is  the  highest  permanent 
dignitary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  its  staff  of  four  pro¬ 
fessors,  inadequate  though  it  be,  is  equal  to  that  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  University  of  Edinburgh.  St.  Mary’s  College,  too, 
ever  since  the  Reformation,  has  stood  out,  in  a  certain  sense,  from 
the  other  divinity  schools  as  the  only  separate  establishment  in 
Scotland  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  Theology.  Lastly, 
in  point  of  locality,  the  entire  suitableness  of  St.  Andrew’s  for 
theological  study  seems  as  unquestionable  as  its  unsuitablencss 
for  a  medical  school. 


*  ‘  Solo  cognomine  Major,’  was  a  mere  harmless  pleasantry  in 
which  Buchanan  indulged  at  the  expense  of  the  name,  not  the  cha¬ 
racter,  of  his  old  preceptor. 
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Again,  when  we  turn  to  Edinburgh,  we  find  that  the  proper 
function  of  its  university  in  our  own  day  is  marked  out  by  its 
antecedents,  scarcely  less  clearly  than  that  of  St.  Andrew’s. 
From  the  very  first  it  was  a  lay  establishment.  Its  founder  was 
a  king,  its  patrons  were,  and  are,  a  municipal  corporation,  and 
its  first  principal,  Robert  Rollock,  though,  like  Buchanan,  he 
lectured  on  theology,  and  was  moderator  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  like  him  also,  was  more  of  a  scholar  than  a  theologian, 
and  more  of  a  layman  than  an  ecclesiastic.  The  character 
which  was  thus  given  to  it  at  the  beginning  has  adhered  ever 
since  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  and  though  it  has  all 
along  possessed  a  highly  respectable  Theological  Faculty,  its 
prominent  Faculties  unquestionably  have  been  those  of  Medicine 
and  Arts.  Of  the  defects  of  the  latter,  and  the  means  of 
remedying  them,  we  have  already  spoken  at  length.  Though 
its  metropolitan  position  and  other  advantages  have  invariably 
attracted  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  Edinburgh  professors  of  the 
highest  eminence,  it  differs  in  its  constitution  in  no  respect  from 
the  corresponding  faculties  in  the  other  universities ;  and  if  the 
observations  which  we  have  made  with  reference  to  the  Faculties 
of  Arts  in  general  be  well  foundetl,  they  have  a  special  applica¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  As  the  typical 
university  for  the  whole  country,  Edinburgh  ought  in  all  the 
faculties  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Theology)  to  be  brought 
as  near  to  perfection  as  circumstances  will  jMjrmit;  and  with 
this  view  its  Faculty  of  Arts  ought  to  be  m^e  complete  both 
in  its  preliminary  curriculum  and  its  ultimate  professional  de- 
pjirtnient.  As  regards  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  it  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation,  and  ought  to  be  a  source  of  encouragement, 
that  this  object  has  already  been  in  a  great  measure  attained. 
Even  in  this  branch  of  science,  we  do  not  doubt  that  defects 
may  be  pointed  out  by  the  eminent  professors  who  belong  to 
it,  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  to  whom  the  great 
work  of  university  legislation  may  ultimately  be  confided.  To 
the  non- professional  observer  its  chief  defect  seems  to  consist  in 
the  absence  of  any  guarantee  for  preliminary  instruction ;  and 
this  defect,  wc  believe,  it  has,  in  common  with  every  other 
school  of  Medicine  in  the  kingdom. 

But  there  is  another  faculty  of  which  only  the  rudiments 
exist  in  Edinburgh  as  yet,  though,  as  belonging  of  right  to  the 
metropolitan  university  sj>ccially,  and  perhaps  exclusively,  we 
must  here  direct  to  it  the  attention  of  our  readers.  In 
speaking  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  we  are  happily  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  expressing  a  personal  opinion.  The  proper 
function  of  such  a  faculty,  professionally,  socially,  and  po- 
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litically  —  its  present  condition  in  Edinburgh  —  and  the  means 
best  adapted  for  bringing  the  latter  into  harmony  with  the 
former,  have  all  been  made  the  subjects  of  earnest  and  recent 
consideration  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  by  the  courtesy 
of  that  learned  body  we  have  been  furnished  with  the  very 
careful  and  interesting  reports  in  which  their  committees  have 
embodied  the  results  of  their  deliberations. 

The  history  of  the  profession  of  the  Law  in  Scotland  brings 
us  at  once  in  contact  with  a  specialty  in  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  higher  intellectual  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
Avhich  ought  never  to  he  lost  sight  of  in  comparing  their  institu¬ 
tions  with  those  of  England :  we  refer,  of  course,  to  the  very  in¬ 
timate  relations  which  for  centuries  subsisted  between  Scotland 
and  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  their  first  Report,  ‘  On  the 
‘  Qualifications  of  Intrants,’  the  Committee  remind  the  Faculty 
that — 

‘It  is  a  matter  of  historical  fact  that  Scotch  lawyers,  from  the 
institution  of  the  College  of  Justice  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  were  in  the  habit  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Civil  Law, 
aiid  of  completing  their  general  education,  at  continental  universities. 
Their  education  there  frequently  occupied  a  number  of  years  ;  and, 
not  contented  with  attending  the  lectures  of  the  professors,  they  also 
sometimes  attached  themselves  to  some  celebrated  lawyer,  at  whose 
consultations  they  were  present.  It  had  come  to  be  so  much  the  pre¬ 
vailing  practice,  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  it  was  thought 
“  strange  to  see  ane  man  *  admitted  to  teach  the  lawes  who  was 
“  never  out  of  the  countrie  studieing  and  learning  the  lawes.”  The 
reputation  of  several  eminent  French  professors  attracted  to  the 
French  universities  students  from  all  quarters  of  Europe.  After  a 
time,  how'ever,  the  current  changed,  and  Scotchmen  went  to  Leyden 
and  Utrecht  instead  of  Bourges  and  Toulouse. 

‘  On  their  return  home  from  this  foreign  education  they  applied 
for  admission  to  the  Bar  upon  a  petition  which  gave  an  account  of 
their  university  studies.’ |  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  above 
statements  are  then  inserted  from  the  records  of  the  faculty. 

‘  The  practice  of  attending  continental  universities  continued  more 
or  less  down  to  near  the  end  of  last  century.  It  terminated  with 
the  wars  consequent  on  the  French  Revolution.  As  the  French 
armies  entered  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  the  last  resident  Scotch  teachers 
left ;  and  the  connexion  between  Scotland  and  the  Low  Countries 
in  matters  of  education  was  then  finally  closed.  How  intimate  this 
must  have  been  is  evident  from  the  single  circumstance,  that  in 
almost  all  the  universities  of  France,  Holland,  and  Italy,  Scotchmen 

*  James  Sundilands,  Professor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Laws  in  King’s 
College,  Aberdeen.  (Spalding’s  History  of  the  Troubles,  vol.  vi. 
p.  179.) 
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were  professors ;  and  Hadrian  Dauunan  of  Bysterveldt,  a  Dutchman, 
was  appointed  in  the  year  1594  Professsor  of  Law  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh. 

‘  The  influence  of  this  continental  study  was  felt  as  well  in 
moulding  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  men  as  in  modifying  the 
Law  itself.’ 

But  whilst  in  both  these  respeets  it  was  advantageous,  it  was 
this  very  custom  which  in  another  direction  led  to  the  defect 
which  it  is  now  the  object  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  to  re¬ 
medy —  the  want,  namely,  of  anything  like  a  complete  national 
School  of  Law.  So  long  as  the  custom  continued  to  prevail 
the  defect  was  little  felt ;  so  little  indeed  that  up  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  last  century,  though  occasionally  a  single  pro¬ 
fessor  is  met  with,  no  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  Faculty 
of  Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  approving  as  they  did  of  foreign 
study,  regarded  the  absence  of  a  native  school  as  a  positive 
beneht  to  their  profession.  But  when  the  custom  ceased,  and 
foreign  study  in  place  of  the  rule  became  the  rare  exception,  a 
very  different  feeling  arose.  The  three  original  chairs  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  were  all  established  within  twenty 
years ;  and  during  the  century  which  has  since  elapsed  questions 
as  to  the  proper  measure  of  home  instruction,  professional  and 
general,  and  the  best  means  of  communicating  and  enforcing  it, 
have  at  intervals  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  of  Ad¬ 
vocates.  Down  to  the  date  of  the  resolution  which  we  are 
about  to  mention,  however,  no  adequate  substitute  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  foreign  education  was  imposed.  The  avenues  to  the 
highest  branch  of  the  legal  profession  were  never,  it  is  true, 
left  so  wholly  unguarded  in  Scotland  as  in  England  they  still 
continue  to  be.  No  course  of  general  training  was  prescribed, 
but  there  was  a  civil  law  examination  which  involved  the  public 
reading  of  the  Pandects,  and  at  the  interval  of  a  year  there  was 
another  examination  in  the  municipal  law  of  Scotland.  But 
these  examinations,  conducted  as  they  were  by  members  of  the 
Bar,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  professors  of  law  in  the 
University,  naturally  assumed  a  tone  which  was  easy  and 
indulgent  rather  than  accurate  and  trustworthy.  Even  as 
legal  examinations  their  cliaracter  depended  on  the  temper  of 
the  examiners  who  chanced  to  be  in  office,  and  as  a  means  of 
ascertiuning  the  general  acquirements  of  the  candidates  they 
were  at  all  times  unsatisfactory.  Both  of  these  objections  seem 
to  have  been  met  by  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Committee 
of  Advocates  arrived,  which  the  Faculty  afterwards  unanimously 
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adopted,  and  in  favour  of  which  they  have  since  memorialised 
Her  Majesty’s  Government,  to  the  following  effect:  — 

‘1.  That  the  course  of  University  instruction  in  Law  urgently  re¬ 
quires  to  be  improved  and  extended ;  and  that,  besides  its  present 
subjects,  it  ought  to  comprise  a  course  of  lectures  on  Private  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  or  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Public 
International  Law,  and  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Constitutional  Law. 

‘11.  That  the  principles  of  General  Jurisprudence  form  unim¬ 
portant  subject  for  University  instruction,  w’hether  imparted  by  each 
respective  Professor  of  Law,  illustrating  so  much  of  these  principles 
as  more  particularly  relates  to  the  department  of  his  own  Chair,  or 
imparted  in  a  course  of  separate  lectures  appropriated  to  General 
Jurisprudence  itself. 

‘III.  That  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  in  place  of  forming  a 
subordinate  portion  of  the  same  course  of  lectures  which  embraces 
generally  the  Scots  Municipal  Law,  should  be  made,  by  itself,  the 
subject  of  a  short  but  complete  course  of  lectures,  delivered  from  the 
Scots  Law  Chair. 

‘  IV.  That  in  order  to  carry  out  these  views,  and  to  attain  the 
great  national  object  of  a  more  complete  School  of  Law,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  an  addition  should  be  made  to  the  number  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  that,  for  this 
end,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Public  Law  Chair  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh  should  be  restored  to  a  state  of  efficiency,  and 
also  that  a  new  Law  Chair  should  be  established  in  that  University. 

‘  V.  That  it  is  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  the  respective 
Chairs,  that  each  of  them  should  possess  an  endowment  sufficient  to 
render  the  Chair  an  object  of  ambition  to  men  of  acknowledged 
talents  and  reputation. 

‘  VI.  That  in  any  measures  which  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to 
adopt  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  requisite  endowments,  the 
Faculty  should  have  fully  in  their  view  the  existing  claims  of  the 
Public  Law  Chair,  under  the  Royal  Letters  Patent,  dated  11th  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1707.’ 

The  nature  of  these  claims  is  set  forth  in  the  memorial  in 
such  a  manner  .as  to  be  perfectly  intelligible  even  to  the  non¬ 
professional  reader ;  and  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  had  not  the  Chair  accidentally  become  vacant  during  the 
political  excitement  which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  Keform 
Bill  (1831),  it  would  have  been  in  active  operation  at  the 
present  time.  But  the  Faculty  tell  us  that,  if  a  professor  were 
appointed  even  now,  ‘  he  might  probably  be  found  entitled,  by 
‘  virtue  of  his  office  alone,  to  bring  an  action  for  payment  of 
‘  the  salary  of  150/.  out  of  the  bishop’s  fruits  and  rents,  in 
‘  respect  of  his  being  the  express  grantee  of  the  Crown  to  a 
‘  salary  of  that  amount,  payable  out  of  that  fund.’  If  this  be 
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80,  tlie  Lord  Advocate  ought  at  once  to  give  an  earnest  of  his 
good  intentions  in  the  matter  of  Scottish  University  Reform,  by 
recommending  the  appointment  of  such  a  professor.  It  can  be 
nothing  but  ignoranee  of  the  true  position  of  the  case  which 
can  induce  the  Government  of  Queen  Victoria  apparently  to  fall 
short  of  the  measure  of  liberality  which  characterised  that  of 
Queen  Anne. 

Both  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  that  of 
the  legal  profession  in  Scotland  have  stated  it  emphatically  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  scope  of  legal  instruetion  ought  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  bare  requirements  of  the  practitioner. 

‘  A  system  of  legal  education,’  say  the  Commons,  ‘  to  be  of  gene¬ 
ral  advantage,  must  comprehend  and  meet  the  wants  not  only  of  the 
professional  but  also  of  the  unprofessional  student.’  ‘  While  the 
education  of  professional  men,’  say  the  Advocates,  ‘  forms  the  primary 
object  of  University  instruction  in  law,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  at  all  times  a  large  number  of  the  youth  of  this  country 
in  attendance  at  the  University,  to  whom  legal  instruction,  in  one  or 
other  of  its  branches,  must  be  an  object  of  great  importance,  though 
they  do  not  contemplate  a  professional  life.  And  for  them  also  there 
should  be  such  instruction  duly  provided,  if  the  State  justly  appre¬ 
hends  and  performs  its  educational  duties  towards  the  community. 
There  are  those  students,  for  example,  who  desire  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  official  or  magisterial  duties, 
which  in  this  kingdom  are  so  generally  devolved,  at  one  time  or 
other,  on  men  who  hold  any  prominent  social  position.  There  are 
those  students  who  look  forward  to  either  House  of  Parliament  as 
their  future  arena,  or  who  contemplate  diplomatic  life  in  any  of  its  de¬ 
partments,  or  who  mean  to  seek  employment  in  India  or  the  Colonies ; 
— or,  in  tine,  who  desire  to  receive  a  finished  practical  education  as 
accomplished  gentlemen.  These  various  classes  of  students  form  at 
all  times  an  important  portion  of  the  youth  of  Scotland  in  attendance 
at  the  University;  and  the  Committee  have  arrived  very  decidedly 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  course  of  legal  instruction  provided  by 
the  State  is  defective  and  incomplete  if  it  fails  to  meet  the  w’ants  of 
each  and  ail  of  these.’  (P.  2.) 

A  coincidence  of  opinion  so  unequivocal  on  the  part  of  two 
bodies  acting  altogether  independently  of  each  other,  and  each 
speaking  with  the  authority  of  the  whole  legal  profession  in  the 
country  which  it  represents,  surely  demands  for  that  opinion 
the  respectful  consideration  of  those  to  whom  the  welfare  of  the 
general,  more  than  even  of  the  professional,  community  is 
intrusted.  The  very  branches  of  study  recommended  are  iden¬ 
tical, — in  both  cases  it  is  International  and  Constitutional  Law. 
In  giving  precedence  to  the  former  of  these  branches,  however, 
or  even  in  placing  it  on  a  level  with  the  latter,  it  seems  to  us 
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that  those  learned  bodies  have  been  actuated  in  some  degree  by 
the  |)rep<)8session8  which,  not  unfortunately,  cling  to  professional 
men.  In  a  country  which,  though  conterminous  with  none,  has, 
perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  relations  with  almost  every  nation 
on  earth,  the  utility  of  a  knowledge  of  Private  International 
Law  to  the  legal  practitioner,  and  of  Public  International  Law  to 
the  legislator,  and,  above  all,  the  diplomatist,  can  be  doubted  by 
no  reasonable  man.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  that,  though  not 
more  urgent,  the  study  of  this  branch  of  jurisprudence  will  be 
vastly  more  easy  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  The  Poman 
Civil  Law,  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  cultivated  in 
England,  has  for  centuries  formed  part  of  ordinary  legal  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Scotland ;  its  principles  lie  at  the  root  of  the  national 
system,  and  its  terminology,  which  an  eminent  English  pro¬ 
fessor  *  has  recently  said  is  ‘  fast  becoming  the  lingua  franca  of 
*  universal  jurisprudence,’  becomes,  insensibly  and  involuntarily, 
the  groundwork  of  the  technical  speech  of  every  Scotch  lawyer. 
But  though  there  may  be  excellent  reasons  for  the  cultivation 
of  International  Law  in  England,  and  special  inducements  to  its 
cultivation  in  Scotland,  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  to  the 
general  student  at  all  events,  it  has  a  greater  or  an  equal  im¬ 
portance  with  Constitutional  Law.  Viewed  as  British  subjects 
simply,  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  these  two  branches  of 
law  respectively,  seems  to  be,  that  whilst  with  International 
Law  we  may  have  to  do  any  day,  wdth  Constitutional  Law  we 
must  have  to  do  every  day ;  the  relations  of  State  to  State  may 
concern  any  one ;  the  relations  of  the  citizen  to  his  own  State 
must  concern  every  one.  And  there  is  this  farther  difference 
between  them  in  the  same  direction,  —  that  in  our  international 
dealings — if  they  are  private — w’e  may  be  guided  by  a  lawyer; 
if  they  are  public,  —  w’e  must  be  governed  by  those  to  whom 
we  have  officially  confided  them  ;  whereas  in  our  relations  with 
our  own  State  we  all  of  us  act,  and  must  act,  on  our  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  according  to  our  own  individual  lights. 

Nor  is  the  fact  of  the  greater  popular  interest  attaching  to 
Constitutional  Law  unimportant  for  the  practical  guidance  of  the 
reformers  of  legal  education  in  Scotland.  If  the  somewhat 
hazardous  experiment  is  to  be  tried  of  leaving  either  of  these 
Chairs  dependent  for  success  to  any  extent  on  the  fees  of  stu¬ 
dents,  it  clearly  indicates  that  the  risk  of  failure  will  be  less  with 
Constitutional  than  International  Law’.  Nor  are  we  left  to  gather 

*  Roman  Law  and  Legal  Education,  by  Henry  Sumner  Maine, 
LL.D.  Cambridge  Essays,  1856,  p.  14. 
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this  conclusion  merely  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  test  of  experience  has  not  been  wholly  wanting  even 
in  Scotland.  International  Law  was  the  subject  which  was 
formerly  taught  from  the  Chair  of  Public  Law  in  Edinburgh, 
and  it  was  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  unpopularity  and  the 
consequent  diffieulty  of  forming  a  class,  that  that  Chair  was 
suffered  to  fall  into  abeyance.  Constitutional  Law,  on  the 
contrary,  was  taught  in  Glasgow  at  the  very  same  time  with 
great  success,  and  attracted  students  in  abundance,  many  of 
them  of  very  high  social  rank,  even  from  England.  Such  an 
experience  seems  in  itself  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  trying  any 
new  experiment  in  the  first  instance  not  with  International  but 
with  Constitutional  Law.  Nor  need  the  name  of  the  Edinburgh 
Chair,  or  the  traditions  attaching  to  that  name,  interfere  with 
the  change  of  subject  which  we  here  recommend,  seeing  that 
the  term  Puldic  Law,  up  to  the  time  of  Grotius,  was  applied 
exclusively  to  what  in  England  we  call  Constitutional  Law,  and 
even  now  is,  and  can  be,  applied  only  to  one,  and  that  by  no 
means  the  most  extensive  or  difficult  branch  of  the  department 
of  jurisprudence  of  which  Grotius  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
founder. 

On  the  w’lde,  and  we  fear  we  must  add,  the  vexed  question, 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  we  purposely 
abstain  from  offering  any  deciiled  opinion.  We  do  so  because 
we  regard  it  as  far  less  Important  and  far  more  dependent  on 
special  and  local  considerations  than  has  been  sometimes  ima¬ 
gined.  In  s{)caklng  of  the  older  universities  of  Continental 
Europe,  the  author  of  the  ‘  Notes  ’  has  remarked  that  ‘  if  the 
‘  constitutions  of  two  universities  agreed  in  six  points  they  dis- 
‘  agreed  in  as  many  more;’  and  the  dictum  is  entirely  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  results  of  such  historical  reading  as  we  ourselves 
possess  on  the  subject.  Argue  and  scheme  as  we  may,  the 
question  always  will  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  settled,  not  on 
general  principles,  but  on  special,  local,  and  individual  feelings, 
interests,  and  prejudices,  and  where  these  do  not  run  counter  to 
universal  human  laws  we  shall  probably  produce,  in  each  par¬ 
ticular  instance,  a  far  more  efficient  machine  by  deferring  to 
them  than  by  setting  them  at  defiance.  A  very  searching 
inquiry  into  the  claims  of  the  graduates  to  participate  in  the 
government  and  patronage  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  depriving  their  pretensions  of  all  historical  standing- 
ground.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  formation  of  a 
real  academical  self-governing  body,  acting  through  means  of 
some  such  University  Senate  as  the  Commissioners  recom- 
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mended,  may  not  be  a  measure  urgently  called  for  on  grounds 
of  expediency  applicable  to  our  own  day ;  and  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  in  Scotland,  which  vests  many  of  the  most  important  func¬ 
tions  of  academical  government  in  the  town-councils  of  citi  ‘S 
and  boroughs,  appears  to  us  to  be  an  evil  and  an  obstacle 
lying  at  the  root  of  all  effectual  reform.  The  members  of  the 
University  ought  to  administer  its  property,  its  patronage,  and 
its  honours.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that,  inde- 
pimdently  of  the  government  of  the  universities,  benefits  of  a 
very  substantial  kind,  in  the  form  of  gifts  and  legacies,  might 
not  result  from  giving  to  the  graduates  of  Scotch,  as  of  Eng¬ 
lish  universities,  an  interest  in  these  institutions  which  should 
endure  through  life.  In  so  far  jvs  this  can  be  effected  by  the 
suffrage,  we  look  forward  with  confidence  for  its  attainment  to 
the  next  measure  of  Electoral  Reform. 

Finally,  in  presenting  this  sufyect  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers,  we  are  very  far  from  supitosing  that  we  address  our¬ 
selves  exclusively  to  those  of  them  who  are  resident  in,  or 
directly  connected  with,  Scotland.  The  institutions  which  have 
the  training  of  our  youth  for  their  object,  more  immediately 
than  any  other,  affect  the  whole  empire;  and  if  there  is  one 
branch  of  these  institutions  which  has  this  character  moi*e  than 
another,  it  is  that  which  professes  to  deal  with  the  highest  in¬ 
struction  of  the  class  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  country  and 
the  commonwealth.  But  it  is  not  only  because  we  know  that 
what  Scotchmen  learn  in  Edinburgh  they  are  very  likely  to  prac¬ 
tise  in  London,  that  Englishmen  are  interested  in  the  Scottish 
universities.  These  universities,  from  their  less  ecclesiastical 
character,  from  their  greater  cheapness,  from  the  prominence 
which  is  given  to  the  professorial  element  in  their  teaching,  and 
from  other  causes,  have  always  been  complementary  to  the 
universities  of  England.  They  have  afforded  in  times  past  — 
an<l,  if  freed  from  the  Imperfections  which  at  present  weigh 
them  down,  will  continue  to  afford — most  valuable  opportunities 
of  academical  education  to  a  numerous  class  of  Englishmen 
who  would  either  be  debarred  from  the  higher  studies  alto¬ 
gether,  or  driven  to  seek  them  abroad, — the  latter  alternative 
being  one  of  which  Englishmen  avail  themselves  far  less  readily 
and  willingly  than  Scotchmen.  That  this  benefit  need  not  be 
confined  to  dissenters,  and  to  the  less  wealthy  classes  in  Eng¬ 
land,  will  be  apparent,  when  we  remind  our  readers  that  the 
Scottish  universities  can  lay  claim  to  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  our  living  statesmen,  and  that  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  and  Lord  John  Russell  may  be  mentioned  among 
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those  who  on  all  occasions  willingly  acknowledge  the  advantages 
they  derived  from  their  early  residence  in  a  school  where  Diigald 
Stuart  expounded  the  nature  of  man,  and  Adam  Smith  treated 
of  the  interests  of  the  citizen. 


Art.  IV. —  The  Angel  in  the  House.  By  Coventuy  Patmore. 

Second  edition.  2  vols.  London  :  1857. 

J^URING  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  the  most 
popular  of  our  poets  sought  their  themes  in  distant  re¬ 
gions  and  at  remote  periods.  In  this  pursuit  of  novelty  they 
broke  through  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  pleasing  charac¬ 
teristics  of  English  poetry.  Chaucer,  though  in  his  youthful 
works  he  had  affected  classical  and  mythological  subjects,  in 
his  last  and  greatest,  the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales,’  was  for  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  for  the  homely  vigour  with  which  he 
treated  English  character  and  manners.  In  this  respect  he  was 
the  precursor  of  Shakspeare  ;  and  in  many  of  his  stories  we  find 
an  anticipation  of  that  genial  humour,  which  inspired  the  ‘  Merry 
‘  Wives  of  Windsor,’  and  ‘  Henry  the  Fourth.’  The  great 
Elizabethan  school  borrowed  much  from  the  romantic  sources 
of  Italy  and  Spain ;  but  its  peculiar  English  vein  was  rather 
thus  enriched  than  absorbed  and*  lost.  The  classic  and  the 
stately  Muse  of  our  great  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century 
w’as  followed  by  the  playful  grace  of  Herrick,  and  the  touch¬ 
ing  elegance  of  Ilabington.  The  ‘Queen  Anne  wits’  intro¬ 
duced  among  us  the  French  school  of  poetry,  with  its  fine 
execution,  its  didactic  vein,  and  its  spurious  antique,  dressed  up 
in  the  wigs  and  ruffles  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  court.  But  as 
soon  as  this  fashion  began  to  wear  out,  our  national  poetry 
showed  again  its  home-bred  characteristics.  Some  of  its  reviving 
efforts  were  ponderous  enough,  from  Somerville’s  ‘  Chace,’  and 
Falconer’s  ‘  Shipwreck,’  down  to  the  |)oem  on  the  art  of  making 
cyder;  but  Thomson  sang  of  nature  in  no  unworthy  strains,  and 
Cowper  caught  the  ease,  the  humour,  and  the  tenderness  of 
domestic  life,  in  happy  liarmony  with  the  mind  of  England ; 
while  Beattie,  and  not  a  few  other  Scotch  poets,  advanced  along 
that  road  which  Allan  liamsay  had  first  trod,  till  the  series 
closed  with  the  great  original  genius  of  Burns. 

But  the  practice  of  painting  in  foreign  colours,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  w’as  not  by  any  means  a  universal  characteristic  of 
our  poets  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century.  Rogers,  like 
Goldsmith,  his  model,  found  his  most  pleasing  inspiration  at 
home,  by  our  own  firesides,  or  upon  the  village  green  and  in  the 
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rural  dance;  and  the  chief  productions  of  "Wordsworth  were  a 
formal  protest  against  the  taste  most  prevalent,  and  the  works 
most  popular,  in  his  day.  The  cause,  however,  for  which  he 
pleaded  w^as  rather  humble  life  than  English  life,  and  he  might 
have  found  his  themes  among  the  peasantry  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  rather  than  among  the  highly  coloured  and  distorted 
heroes  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  In  his  poetry  the  shep¬ 
herd  of  Helvellyn  takes  his  place  with  the  shepherd  of  ‘  Grongar 
*  Hill,’  and  the  rustic  of  Burns ;  but  in  conventional  life,  whether 
at  home  Ar  abroad,  Wordsworth  saw  nothing  simple  enough  or 
real  enough  to  be  worthy  of  song.  It  was  otherwise  with 
Crabbe,  who  was  contented  with  the  workhouse,  if  he  found 
there  groups  worthy  of  his  dry  but  accurate  pencil,  and  w’ho, 
had  liis  sense  of  the  beautiful  been  but  equal  to  his  |x?rception 
of  the  actual,  and  had  he  known  how  to  marry  the  vowels  with 
the  consonants  of  art,  might  have  reached  some  of  the  highest 
aims  of  poetry.  The  most  popular  writers  of  the  time  were, 
however,  in  the  opposite  extreme,  and  too  often  forgot  that  the 
office  of  the  poet  is  not  merely  to  set  forth  the  beautiful,  but 
rather  to  interpret  truth  in  the  forms  of  beauty,  and  to  exalt 
the  real  by  making  it  the  minister  of  the  ideal. 

Without  any  disposition  to  underrate  the  heroic  achievements 
of  Turkish  pirates  and  border  chiefs,  or  to  forget  the  many- 
vestured  muse  of  Southey,  the  Italian  grace  and  gaiety  of  Leigh 
Hunt  and  Landor,  or  the  sublimer  inspiration  of  Shelley  and 
Keats,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  poetry  which  charmed  us 
twenty-five  years  ago  has  now  lost  something  of  its  fascination 
even  to  the  young,  and  that  the  fashion  or  the  taste  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  seems  rather  to  favour  a  more  calm  and  subdued  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  poetic  feeling.  The  delineation  of  home  scenery, 
the  reproduction  of  familiar  emotions,  the  drama  of  domestic  life, 
requires  a  more  delicate  sense  of  art,  more  finished  execution, 
and  more  careful  treatment  than  the  poems  which  ap[)eal  vio¬ 
lently  to  the  imagination  or  the  passions.  The  works  to  which 
we  refer  are  in  fact  to  poetry  what  the  pictures  of  the  Dutch 
masters,  or  of  Greuze  and  "NVatteau,  are  to  painting.  They 
leave  the  sublime  conceptions  of  the  art  to  be  dealt  with  by 
bolder  hands ;  but  they  win  the  attention  and  charm  the  feeling 
by  a  grace  and  fidelity  which  sheds  its  beauty  over  the  simplest 
incidents  of  life.  Lcsbia  weeping  for  her  sparrow  is  more  fondly 
remembered  than  the  finest  passage  of  the  Pharsalia ;  and  a 
discriminating  criticism  places  the  rural  labours  of  the  Georgies 
above  the  most  elaborate  scenes  in  the  JEneid. 

W’^ithin  the  last  few  years  several  poems  have  been  written 
on  the  principle  of  versifying  the  manners  of  the  day,  but  with 
very  different  degrees  of  success ;  !Mr.  Tennyson  himself  set  the 
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example,  and  after  him  we  descend  from  the  empassioned,  but 
coarse  and  unrh)’thmical,  pages  of  Aurora  Leigh  to  the  ‘  City 
‘  Poems’  of  Mr.  Alexander  Smith.  But  the  instances  of 
failure  among  these  recent  aspirants  have  been  more  numerous 
than  those  in  which  they  have  hit  the  mark.  Some  of  them 
have  split  upon  the  rock  of  politics,  or  rather  of  party  spleen; 
for  the  genuine  political  relations  are  so  closely  connected  with 
the  deeper  interests  of  man,  human  and  moral,  and  resjMjnd  so 
quickly  beneath  the  fiery  breath  of  imaginative  passion,  tliat  they 
may  possibly  be  included  within  the  domain  of  genuine  poetry. 
Others,  instead  of  representing,  have  caricatured  motlern  life. 
They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  railway  whistle,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  factory  chimney,  are  but  accidents  of  our  age,  as 
powder  and  patch  were  acci(lents  of  a  preceding  one,  and  that 
the  true  life  of  the  nineteenth  century  must  lie  deeper.  Still 
worse  does  the  failure  become  when,  in  the  desire  to  be  familiar, 
the  poet  has  substituted  the  slang  of  the  day  for  the  less  offen¬ 
sive  conventionality  of  a  stilted  diction. 

Of  these  poems  which  attempt  to  describe  the  finer  emotions 
of  modern  society,  the  most  original  and  the  most  artistic  which 
we  have  seen  is  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore’s  ‘  Angel  in  the  House;’ 
a  poem,  the  existence  of  which  is  better  than  a  thousand  d  priori 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  school  to  which  it  belongs.  Its 
merit  is  more  than  sufficient  to  account  fur  its  success,  both 
among  ourselves  and  in  America,  where,  if  we  are  rightly  in¬ 
formed,  twenty  thousand  copies  of  it  are  already  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Patmore’s  hero  does  not  hide  his  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  extraction  in  tartan  or  plaid,  or  even  in  ‘homely  russet 
‘brown;’  he  is  a  young  man  of  good  birth  and  gentle  breeding; 
has  won  university  honours,  and  lectured  at  the  neighbouring 
institute.  The  lady  of  his  love  is  one  of  the  three  daughters  of 
a  Dean  of  Salisbury.  The  scene  lies  in  the  cathedral  close  or 
near  to  it,  and  the  incidents  of  the  poem  never  rise  above  the 
familiar  occurrences  of  English  domestic  life.  The  task  Mr. 
Patmore  has  undertaken  to  perform  is  to  trace,  with  no  other 
colouring  and  no  more  elaborate  decorations  than  these,  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  those  feelings  which  are  in  every  rank  of  life  the 
well-head  of  pgetry. 

The  ‘  Angel  in  the  House’  is  a  tale  in  verse,  the  hero  of 
which  sings  the  wooing  and  winning  of  his  bride.  The  interest 
of  the  poem  is  studiously  rendered  independent  of  vicissitudes ; 
the  merit  of  it  consists  entirely  in  its  careful  and  ingenious  exe¬ 
cution.  Such  a  mode  of  treatment,  while  it  increases  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  performance,  in  proportion  as  it  foregoes  the 
excitements  derived  from  romantic  adventure,  is  doubtless  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  the  author’s  desire  to  illustrate  ordinary,  not  ex- 
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ccptional,  modern  life.  This  necessity  has  been  turned,  like 
difficulties  of  position  or  material  in  the  hands  of  a  real  architect, 
to  no  small  account.  Renouncing  the  stimulus  of  curiosity,  the 
poet  has  derived  the  interest  of  his  work  from  higher  sources,  the 
philosophic  analysis  of  the  affections,  ’and  a  descriptive  power 
equally  harmonious  and  vivid.  The  structure  of  the  poem  divides 
itself  into  two  classes  of  compositions  ;  the  former  entitled  Pre¬ 
ludes,  and  consisting  of  meditations  on  life  and  character,  the 
latter  of  a  series  of  descriptive  Pictures. 

The  narrative  opens  with  a  description  of  the  return  of  its 
hero  to  an  abode  which,  in  earlier  times,  had  been  occasionally 
his  home. 

‘  Once  more  I  came  to  Sarum  Close, 

With  joy  half  memory,  half  desire. 

And  breatli’d  the  sunny  air  that  rose 
And  blew  the  shadows  o’er  the  spire. 

And  tossed  the  lilac’s  scented  blooms, 

And  sway’d  the  chesnut’s  thousand  cones, 

And  fill’d  my  nostrils  with  perfumes. 

And  shaped  the  clouds  in  waifs  and  zones. 

And  wafted  down  the  serious  strain 
Of  Sarum  bells,  when,  true  to  time, 

I  reach’d  the  Dean’s,  with  heart  and  brain 

That  trembled  to  the  trembling  chime.’  (P.  16.) 

He  finds  his  old  friend  — 

‘  By  widowhood  more  than  winters  bent. 

But  settled  in  a  cheerful  mind,* 

and  with  him  his  three  daughters,  much  changed  from  what 
they  were  in  their  childish  days.  The  eldest  has  forgotten 
prudery,  and  developed  into  fearless  grace  ;  the  second,  formerly 
pale,  sickly,  and  wholly  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  the  next  world, 
lias  grown  reconciled  to  this  one ;  while  the  youngest  has  thrown 
aside  her  hoop  to  pursue  graver  attractions.  The  picture  of  the 
Deanery,  with  its 

‘  Dim  rich  lustre  of  old  oak 

And  crimson  velvets  glowing  gloom, 

is  extremely  dignified  and  clerical. 

‘  Something  that  abode  endued 
With  temple-like  repose,  an  air 
Of  life’s  kind  purposes  pursued 

With  ordered  freedom,  sw^eet  and  fair. 

A  tent  pitched  in  a  world  not  right 
It  seem’d,  whose  inmates,  every  one. 

On  tranquil  faces  bore  the  light 
Of  duties  beautifully  done. 
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Anil  humbly,  though  they  had  few  peers, 

Kept  their  own  laws,  which  seemed  to  be 
The  fair  sum  of  six  thousand  years’ 

Traditions  of  civility.'  (P.  21.) 

Not  without  some  blundering  movements,  and  a  slight  in¬ 
clination  at  first  to  fix  itself  on  the  wrong  sister,  the  young  man’s 
love  attaches  itself  to  Honoria,  the  eldest;  a  fact  with  which  he 
first  becomes  acquainted  when  he  finds  her  seated  next  a  certain 
handsome  cousin,  who  had  come  to  take  leave  before  embarking 
for  a  cruise  in  the  Levant.  After  a  morning  call,  in  which  he 
walks  with  his  new  friends  about  their  garden,  discusses  the 
fiower  show  and  the  ball,  admires  the  prize-pinks  and  the  prize- 
book,  counts  the  apricots  on  a  single  tree,  and  feeds  the  gold 
fish,  the  lover  rides  home ;  and  after  settling  accounts  with  his 
chief  tenant,  whom  he  finds  at  his  door,  wdiip  in  hand,  and  ready 
with  soiled  bank  notes,  throws  himself  on  his  knees — 

‘  And  vow’d  to  love,  and  prayed  to  wed. 

The  maiden  who  had  grown  so  dear.’ 

Her  father’s  consent  is  narrated  with  an  amusing  particularity. 

‘  A  dear,  good  girl !  she’d  have 
Only  three  thousand  pounds  as  yet ; 

More  bye  and  bye.’ 

This  sum,  with  his  own  fortune  of  600Z.  per  annum,  and  a 
small  park,  wood,  and  expectations,  seems  to  the  lover  amply 
sufficient,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  passage ;  one  of 
the  many  with  which  the  present  editi|)n  (in  all  respects  a  great 
improvement  on  the  preceding  one,  whether  as  to  insertions, 
omissions,  or  alterations)  has  been  enriched.  It  is  entitled 
‘  Life  of  Life’  (p.  93.): — 

‘  What’s  that  which,  ere  I  spake,  w'as  gone, 

So  joyful  and  intense  a  spark 
That,  whilst  o’erhead  the  wonder  shone. 

The  day,  before  but  dull,  w'as  dark  ? 

I  do  not  know ;  but  this  I  know. 

That,  had  the  splendour  lived  a  year. 

The  truth  that  I  some  heavenly  show 
Did  see,  could  not  be  now  more  clear. 

'I'his  know  I  too :  might  mortal  breath 
Express  the  passion  then  inspired, 

Evil  would  die  a  natural  death. 

And  nothing  transient  be  desired ; 

And  error  from  the  soul  would  pass. 

And  leave  the  senses  pure  and  strong 
As  sunbeams.  But  the  best,  alas. 

Has  neither  memory  nor  tongue.’ 
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Tlie  lover  has  still,  however,  to  live  on  hope,  not  gratitude. 
The  theft  of  a  glove,  and  the  present,  skilfully  excused,  of  three 
violets,  *  two  white,  one  blue,’  said  to  come  from  the  three 
sisters,  but  actually  enclosed  in  a  note  written  by  one  of  them 
only,  is  too  unsubstantial  fare  fur  him ;  and  the  contrast  between 
his  ardour  and  the  happy  serenity  of  the  maiden  who — ‘artless 
‘in  her  very  art,’  looks  down  on  her  votary  with  lunar  smiles, — 
is  well  described  in  a  canto  entitled  ‘.^tna  and  the  Moon.’  Half 
sanguine,  half  in  despair,  the  lover  resolves  to  decide  his  fate. 

‘  “Honoria,”  I  began  — No  more. 

The  Dean,  by  ill  or  happy  hap, 

Came  home  ;  and  Wolf  burst  in  before, 

And  put  his  nose  upon  her  lap.’ 

He  defers  the  trial,  and  accompanies  the  young  Syrens  of  the 
Deanery  on  an  expedition  to  Stonehenge.  This  canto  is  in 
itself  an  exquisite  idyl.  We  can  find  space  but  for  the  conclud¬ 
ing  lines. 

‘  By  the  great  stones  we  chose  our  ground 
For  shade ;  and  there,  in  converse  sweet, 

Took  luncheon.  On  a  little  mound 
Sat  the  three  ladies ;  at  their  feet 
I  sat ;  and  .smelt  the  heathy  smell, 

Pluck’d  harebells,  turn’d  the  telescope 
To  the  country  round.  My  life  went  well. 

For  once,  without  the  wheels  of  hope  ; 

And  I  despised  ^he  Druid  rocks 

That  scowl’d  their  chill  gloom  from  above. 

Like  churls  whose  stolid  wisdom  mocks 
The  lightness  of  immortal  love  ; 

And,  as  we  talk’d,  my  spirit  quaff’d 
The  sparkling  winds  ;  the  candid  skies 
At  our  untruthful  strangeness  laugh’d ; 

I  kissed  with  mine  her  smiling  eyes; 

And  sweet  familiurness  and  awe 
Prevailed  that  hour  on  either  part. 

And  in  the  eternal  light  I  saw 

That  she  was  mine ;  though  yet  my  heart 
Could  not  conceive,  nor  would  confess 
Such  contentation  ;  and  there  grew 
More  form  and  more  fair  stateliness 

Thau  heretofore,  between  us  two.’  (P.  102.) 

The  lover  does  not  escape  such  smaller  calamities  as  beset  our 
nineteenth  century  life.  The  Dean  and  his  eldest  daughter  go  to 
London  for  a  month,  and  Salisbury  Plain  begins  to  lose  its 
charm. 
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‘  She  near,  all  for  the  time  was  well ; 

Hope’s  self,  when  we  were  far  apart. 

With  lonely  feeling,  like  the  smell 

Of  heath  on  mountains,  till’d  my  heart.’ 

Her  lover  stands  a  moment  beside  the  railway  carriage,  gives 
her,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  journey,  a  priceless  Tasso, 
which,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  making  a  fruitless  sacrifice,  he 
hopes  she  may  lose,  and  then, — 

‘  The  bell  rang,  and,  with  shrieks  like  death, 

Link  catching  link,  the  long  array. 

With  ponderous  pulse  and  fierj'^  breath. 

Proud  of  its  burden,  swept  away.’ 

He  mounts  the  hill-side  and  watches  the  lessening  line  of  white 
vapour  as  it  trails  along  the  green  landscafie ;  indulges  in  evil 
forebodings,  and  doubts  whether  the  most  perfect  of  her  sex  may 
not  be  corrupted  in  London,  forget  him,  and  acquire 

‘  The  foolish,  fashionable  air 
Of  knowing  all,  and  feeling  naught.’ 

He  returns  past  her  house,  hears  the  clock  chiming  through  the 
lonely  hall ;  thinks  how  little  Ilonoria  is  really  appreciated  even 
by  her  sisters  or  the  Dean,  and  feels  convinced  that  her  bird 
will  be  starved,  and  that  her  flowers  will  die  for  want  of  water. 
He  stays  for  evening  prayers,  and  strays  home  through  the 
wood,  listening  to  the  blackbird  who  ‘talked  by  himself’  amid 
the  branches,  of  Honoria  and  desertion.  She  returns,  however, 
and  things  go  on  again  as  before.  The  following  passage,  which 
proves  that  Love  is  capable  of  even  teaching  early  rising,  we 
must  quote,  as  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Patmore’s  delineations^of 
nature : — 

‘  I  woke  at  three  ;  for  I  was  bid 

To  breakfast  with  the  Dean  at  nine, 

And  take  his  girls  to  church.  I  slid 
My  curtain,  found  the  season  flne. 

And  could  not  rest,  so  rose.  The  air 
Was  dark  and  sharp;  the  roosted  birds 
Cheep’d,  “  Here  am  I,  sweet ;  are  you  there  ?” 

On  Avon’s  misty  flats  the  herds 
Expected,  comfortless,  the  day. 

Which  slowly  fired  the  clouds  above  ; 

The  cock  screamed,  somewhere  far  away ; 

In  sleep  the  matrimonial  dove 
Was  brooding  ;  no  wind  waked  the  wood. 

Nor  moved  the  midnight  river-damps, 

Nor  thrill’d  the  poplar ;  quiet  stood 
The  chesnut  with  its  thousand  lamps  ; 
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The  moon  shone  yet,  but  weak  and  drear, 

And  seemed  to  watch  with  bated  breath, 

The  landscape,  all  made  sharp  and  clear 
By  stillness,  as  a  face  by  death.’  (P.  123.) 

The  love-trouble,  however,  is  not  on  one  side  only.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passages  convey  an  analysis  of  woman’s  love  in  its  birth, 
growth,  and  progress,  written  with  great  subtlety  of  discern¬ 
ment  and  richness  of  poetry. 

*  She  wearies  with  an  ill  unknown  ; 

In  sleep  she  sobs,  and  seems  to  float, 

A  water-lily,  all  alone 

Within  a  lonely  castle  moat ; 

And  as  the  full-moon,  spectral,  lies 
Within  the  crescent’s  gleaming  arms, 

The  present  shows  her  heedless  eyes 
A  future  dim  with  vague  alarms. 

She  sees,  and  yet  she  scarcely  sees ; 

For,  life-in-life  not  yet  begun, 

Too  many  are  its  mysteries 

For  thought  to  fix  t’wards  any  one.'  (P.  1 13.) 

Sometimes  resistance  seems  impossible :  — 

‘  Advancing  stepless,  quick  and  still. 

As  in  the  grass  a  serpent  glides, 
lie  fiiscinates  her  fluttering  will. 

Then  terrifies  with  dreadful  strides. 

At  first,  there's  nothing  to  resist ; 

He  fights  with  all  the  forms  of  peace;  ‘ 

He  comes  about  her  like  a  mist 
With  subtle,  swift,  unseen  increase.’ 

At  other  times  insensibility  seems  inhuman:  — 

‘  How  sweetly  he  implies  her  praise  I 
His  tender  talk,  his  gentle  tone. 

The  manly  worship  in  his  gaze. 

It  nearly  makes  her  heart  his  own. 

With  what  an  air  he  speaks  her  name ; 

His  manner  always  recollects 
Her  sex,  and  still  the  woman’s  claim 
Is  taught  its  scope  by  his  respects.’ 

These  passages  will  have  prepared  the  reader  for  his  proposal 
and  its  results :  — 

‘  Twice  rose,  twdee  died  my  trembling  w  ord  ; 

The  faint  and  frail  Cathedral  chimes 
Spake  time  in  music,  and  we  heard 
The  chafers  rustling  in  the  limes. 
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Her  dress  that  touch’d  me  where  I  stood ; 

The  warmth  of  her  confided  arm  ; 

Her  bosom’s  gentle  neighbourhood  ; 

Her  pleasure  in  her  power  to  charm ; 

Her  look,  her  love,  her  form,  her  touch. 

The  least  seem’d  most  by  blissful  turn, — 

Blissful  but  that  it  pleased  too  much. 

And  taught  the  wayward  soul  to  yearn. 

It  w'as  as  if  a  harp  with  wires 

VV'as  traversed  by  the  breath  I  drew ; 

And,  oh,  sweet  meeting  of  desires. 

She,  answering,  owned  she  loved  me  too.’ 

The  sternest  of  our  readers  must  not  grudge  our  lover  his 
moment  of  triumph ;  but  Honoria  fears  that  she  has  yielded  too 
soon :  — 

‘  My  queen  was  crouching  at  my  side. 

By  love  unsccptred  and  brought  low. 

Her  awful  garb  of  maiden  pride 
All  melted  into  tears  like  snow  ; 

The  mistress  of  my  reverent  thought, 

Whose  praise  was  all  I  asked  of  fame. 

In  my  close-watched  approval  sought 
Protection  as  from  change  and  blame. 

Her  soul,  which  I  had  loved  to  invest 
With  pity  for  my  poor  desert. 

Buried  its  face  within  my  breast. 

Like  a  pet  fawn  by  hunters  hurt.’ 

‘  He  can  take  pains,’  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  highest 
forms  of  approval  with  which  Mr.  Rogers  gratified  a  young 
poet ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  musical  flow  of  these  Hues, 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  sentiment  they  convey,  owe  much  of  their 
charm  to  the  genuine  art  bestowed  on  the  composition.  Yet  the 
singular  felicity  of  Mr.  Patmore’s  diction  is  derived  apparently 
rather  from  that  habitual  carefulness  w'hieh  gradusilly  weds 
itself  with  spontaneity  of  style,  than  from  elaborate  correction. 
In  its  precision  it  never  loses  flexibility,  nor  does  it  sacrifice 
clearness  in  order  to  gain  depth  and  grace.  While  eminently 
picturesque,  it  has  also  a  remarkable  power  of  expressing 
long  trains  of  consecutive  thought,  not  only  without  pedantry, 
but  in  language  familiar  and  colloquial.  In  a  few  instances,  in¬ 
deed,  it  strikes  us  as  a  shade  too  colloquial.  Such  words  as 
‘  bouquet  ’  and  ‘  boudoir,’  we  cannot  accept  as  sound  English ; 
we  entirely  demur  to  sueh  a  barbarism  as  *  contentation  ’ ; 
and  we  have  observed  a  few  other  instances  in  which  Mr.  Pat¬ 
more  has  fallen  short  of  his  usual  custom,  which  is  that  of  writing 
in  the  true  *  lingua  communis,’  at  once  classical  and  idiomatic. 

VOL.  evil.  NO.  CCXVII.  K 
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"We  are  disposed,  moreover,  to  quarrel  with  the  affected  names 
which  he  has  prefixed  to  several  of  his  cantos.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  easy  to  substitute  for  ‘  Beulah,’  ‘  Sahara,’  and  ‘  the 
‘  Koh-i-nohr,’  titles  more  akin  to  familiar  associations. 

Reverting  to  our  introductory  observations,  our  reader  will 
not  fail  to  detect  the  secret  of  Mr.  Patmore’s  success  in  the 
poetical  treatment  of  modern  life.  The  picture  with  which  he 
has  presented  us  is  not  a  caricature  of  the  accidents  belonging 
to  modern  society.  Such  accidents  find  their  due  place,  but  no 
more,  in  his  verse ;  and  they  are  treated  with  that  skill  which 
indicates,  by  a  touch,  the  latent  poetry  of  which  nothing,  except 
moral  evil,  is  wholly  deprived.  But  if  the  conventionalities 
of  the  day  admit  of  being  thus  introduced,  and  laid  aside,  it  is 
because  our  interest  is  riveted,  throughout  the  bulk  of  the  poem, 
by  those  moral  relations  and  affections  which  belong  to  no  age 
and  no  place  in  particular,  and  into  the  true  character  of  which 
Mr.  Patmore  evinces  so  profound  an  insight,  lie  appreciates 
the  dignity  of  the  social  ties,  and  thus  treading  upon  firm,  un¬ 
yielding  ground,  he  can  afford  to  sport  with  the  lighter  side  of 
Ills  theme.  Ills  jdiilosophy  of  human  life  claims,  as  he  tells  us, 
no  novelty ;  if  it  did,  it  could  be  little  more  than  the  last  piece  of 
charlatanism  brought  up  by  that  great  wheel  w’hich  is  ever  re- 
j)lacing  detected  with  forgotten  quackeries.  But  truths  in  them¬ 
selves  not  new’,  become  new  when  they  have  been  forgotten  or 
petrified  into  truisms.  The  fancy  sometimes  acquires  a  dain¬ 
tiness  which  loses  the  fine  in  the  superfine,  and  can  only  con¬ 
descend  to  touch  the  honest  realities  of  nature  through  the 
intervention  of  a  wliite  kid  glove.  Hence  comes  the  sentimental 
school  of  versifiers,  by  wliom  Love  is  treated  as  if  we  lived  in  a 
moonlight  world,  and  were  too  delicate  to  bear  sunshine.  The 
converse  evil  has  yet  more  fatally  debased  literature  at  many 
periods.  We  allude  to  that  grosser  school  which,  under  the 
guise  of  celebrating  the  {)assions,  sings  in  reality  the  triumph  of 
animal  instincts  thinly  veiled.  Ilow’  many  a  passage  in  modem 
verse,  if  tried  in  a  crucible  sufficiently  potent,  would  leave  be¬ 
hind  a  residuum  as  earthy  as  the  w'orst  passages  of  Catullus  and 
Ovid !  Such  writers  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  subsists  a 
humanity  which  is  not  clay ;  and  that  man  was  not  endowed 
with  reason  and  free  w’lU  in  order  that  the  former  might  be 
the  Instrument  of  the  appetites,  and  the  latter  tlieir  dupe  and 
their  slave.  They  need  to  know  that  passion,  in  projwrtion  as 
it  is  truly  hunuin,  is  a  fire  pure  as  snow  itself;  that  it  is  lighted 
from  above,  if  fed  in  part  from  below  ;  and  that  its  mere  mate¬ 
rial  fuel  is  transformed  as  it  is  consumed.  The  gnomes  of 
the  world  poetic  are  more  dangerous  than  the  sylphs ;  but  the 
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cause  of  tlieir  error  is  the  same.  They  have  missed  the  true 
philosophy  of  man. 

From  these  blemishes  Mr.  Patmore’s  work  is  entirely  free ; 
his  Honoria  is  the  Castara  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  her  un¬ 
sullied  purity  is  heightened  by  the  strain  of  affectionate  tender¬ 
ness  pervading  the  poem  ;  but  she  attains  the  utmost  refinement 
without  effort  and  without  affectation.  In  its  manly  and 
healthy  cheer,  the  ‘Angel  in  the  House’  is  an  effectual  protest 
against  the  morbid  poetry  of  the  age,  as,  in  its  serenity,  it 
dissents  from  that  ‘spasmodic  school’  which  delights  in  jerks 
and  jolts,  and  tolerates  no  music  that  has  not  a  dash  of  dis¬ 
cord  in  it. 

Another  attribute  of  ^Ir.  Patmore’s  style  seems  to  us  yet 
more  remarkable  than  his  descriptive  skill.  His  liabit  of  justly 
balanced  observation  and  reflection  is  constantly  breaking  forth 
in  couplets  of  quaint  and  sententious  subtlety,  thus  — 

‘  How  wise  in  all  she  ought  to  know. 

How  ignorant  of  all  beside  !  ’ 

Or  again  — 

‘  Love  in  tears  too  noble  is 

For  pity,  save  of  Love  in  smiles.’ 

Sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  pathos,  as  in  the  description  of  a 
dis.appoiutmeiit  — 

‘  His  fondness  comes  about  his  heart, 

As  milk  comes  when  the  babe  is  dead.’ 

Or  again  — 

‘  Through  passionate  duty  love  flames  higher, 
grass  grows  taller  round  a  stone.’ 

At  Other  times  it  is  mixed  with  irony,  as  — 

‘  How  able  her  persuasions  are 

To  prove,  her  reasons  to  persuade.’ 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  poem  this  reflective  vein  presented 
itself  in  the  more  salient  form  of  poetical  aphorisins,  under 
the  name  of  ‘  The  Sentences,’  appended  to  the  descriptive 
passages.  These  more  didactic  pieces  of  philosophy  seemed  to 
us  the  least  philosophical  part  of  the  book.  Poetry  rel'uscs  to  take 
up  more  of  philosophy  than  it  can  hold  in  solution ;  all  mixtures 
less  perfect  cloud  and  discolour  her  clear  element ;  and  least  of 
all  can  we  be  satisfied  with  the  rough  incrustation  on  the  chalice 
or  the  sediment  that  lies  at  the  bottom.  The  present  edition  is 
much  improved  by  the  rejection  of  these  passages,  and  would, 
we  think,  be  further  improved  by  the  rejection  of  some  of  them 
which  have  been  allowed  to  remaiu  in  an  altered  form.  As 
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an  instance,  we  might  refer  to  page  227.,  in  which  four  lines, 
entitled  ‘  A  Word  to  the  Wise,’  express  a  sentiment  already 
embodied  with  far  more  of  simplicity  and  power  in  other  parts 
of  the  poem.  An  analogous  fault  might  perhaps  be  found  with 
the  degree  to  which  the  spirit  of  analysis  is  occasionally  carried. 
Tims  in  Canto  1.  Book  2.,  the  lovers  manage  to  be  at  cross 
purposes  just  when  the  reader  exj)ects  them  to  be  happy,  and  is 
prepared  to  be  happy  with  them. 

In  the  following  lines  a  happier  method  is  adopted ;  and  the 
warfare  against  both  a  fantastic  and  a  materialist  philosophy 
is  not  the  less  successful  for  assuming  a  playful,  not  a  dogmatic 
form.  The  fable  is  as  clearly  cnt  as  a  cameo,  and  might  find 
its  place  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

THE  KITES. 

‘  I  saw  three  Cupids  (so  I  dreamed), 

Who  made  three  kites,  on  which  were  drawn, 

[  In  letters  that  like  roses  gleamed, 

“  Plato,”  “Anacreon,”  and  “Vaughan.” 

The  boy  who  held  by  Plato  tried 
His  airy  venture  tirst ;  all  sail. 

It  heavenward  rushed,  till  scarce  descried. 

Then  pitch’d,  and  dropp'd  fur  want  of  tail. 

Anacreon’s  Love,  with  shouts  of  mirth 
That  pride  of  spirit  thus  should  full. 

To  his  kite  link’d  a  lump  of  earth, 

And,  lo,  it  would  not  soar  at  all. 

Last,  my  disciple  freighted  his 

With  a  long  streamer  made  of  flowers. 

The  children  of  the  sod,  and  this 
Rose  in  the  sun  and  flew  for  hours.’ 

The  Second  Part  of  the  *  Angel  in  the  House,’  entitled  ‘  The 
*  Espousals,’  is  not  less  successful  than  the  first  in  its  illustration 
of  everyday  things.  The  Prologue  with  which  it  opens  is  par¬ 
ticularly  happily  touched,  more  so,  we  should  say,  than  the 
Ei)ilogue  at  the  conclusion  of  Part  I.  The  tale  has  few  inci¬ 
dents;  but  it  is  so  well  told  that  the  reader  forgets  to  look 
for  them.  He  is  contented  with  watching  the  skill  with  which 
the  lover,  happy  enough  to  be  unboundedly  forbearing,  pacifies 
‘  Aunt  Claude,’  who  has  made  up  her  mind  to  dislike  the  match ; 
accompanies  him  to  the  ‘  County  Ball  ’  and  the  ‘  Regatta reads 
his  ‘  love-letters;’  and  sympathises  with  various  smaller  troubles, 
some  of  which  are  described  with  much  humour.  To  the  latter 
class  belongs  the  adventure  narrated  in  the  canto  called  ‘  The 
‘  Friends.’  The  lover  reproaches  himself  bitterly  with  having 
been  false  to  an  old  friend,  formerly  his  second  self,  whose  un- 
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answered  letter  he  accidentally  lights  upon  as  it  lies  in  perilous 
rivalry  with  ‘  a  gay  blue  sash.’  The  friend  soon  after  arrives  ; 
and  it  turns  out  that  he  too  has  fiillen  in  love,  and  been  no  less 
false  to  friendship  than  the  penitent  himself.  Forgiveness  is 
easy  under  such  circumstances,  and  is  interchanged  with  a  laugh. 
We  have  next  the  ‘  Wedding,’  the  adieus,  and  an  accidental 
meeting  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  with  the  sailor-cousin,  dis¬ 
carded  in  Part  I.  but  who  has  since  been  promoted,  and  who  en¬ 
tertains  his  lost  love  and  his  rival  on  board  his  ship  with  so  frank 
and  manly  a  bearing,  as  to  excite  the  gratitude  of  the  former, 
and  the  half-envy  of  the  latter.  Out  of  incidents  familiar 
as  these  the  poem  is  made.  This  circumstance  suggests  to  us 
a  remark.  Novels  have  been  frequently  regarded  as  serious 
rivals  in  our  day  to  poetry,  stepping  as  they  do  into  the  field  of 
imaginative  literature,  but  demanding  from  the  reader  a  less 
sustained  exercise  of  the  attention.  In  the  work  before  us,  as 
in  ‘  Aurora  Leigh,’  poetry  has  in  turn  crossed  the  border  and 
made  reprisals.  Nothing  can  be  more  slight  than  the  texture 
of  these  compositions ;  but  they  have  a  sort  of  novelty  derived 
from  the  poetic  form  they  give  to  well-known  objects;  and  Mr. 
Patmore’s  style  of  versification  is  remarkable  for  the  qualities 
of  smoothness  and  refinement  in  which  Mrs.  Browning  is  so 
lamentably  deficient  We  trust,  however,  that  he  will  not 
allow  his  poetic  talent  to  degenerate  into  mannerism;  and  that 
if  he  cherishes  the  domestic  interests  and  familiar  incidents  of 
life,  he  will  not  carry  these  predilections  to  excess.  A  chain 
cannot  be  kept  from  trailing,  if  it  be  drawn  out  to  too  great  a 
length.  Mr.  Patmore  thus  describes  the  object  of  his  poetic 
ambition : — 

‘  I,  servant  to  the  Truth  in  times 

When  gaudy  words  are  more  than  wit, 

And  diligent  in  all  my  rhymes 
The  truth  with  truest  phrase  to  fit, 

Am  unsolicitous  to  earn 
Mock  laurels.’ 

Let  him  not  fear  then  to  be  classed  with  ‘  modern  mounte- 
‘  banks  of  speech  ;’  for,  to  conclude  with  one  of  his  own  couplets, 
we  too  are 

‘  Sure  that  the  worthless  oyster-heap 

Sliall  waste,  and  show  the  pearls  at  last.’ 
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Art.  V.  —  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  James 

Fox.  Edited  by  Lord  John  Russell.  Vol.  IV.  London : 

1857. 

]mbIieation  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Memorials  and  Cor- 
resi)ondence  of  Mr.  Fox,  from  the  authentic  materials  edited 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  reviewing 
our  domestic  history,  in  continuation  of  former  articles  which 
we  have  devoted  to  this  and  other  recent  works  on  the  events 
of  the  period  between  the  American  War  and  the  Peace  of 
1815. 

In  a  previous  article*,  we  stated  fully  the  evidence  collected 
from  different  sources,  which  proves  conclusively  that  the  re¬ 
signation  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  in  the  beginning  of 
1801,  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  King  to  consent  to  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  ^Minister  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish 
Catliolics  consequent  upon  the  Union;  which  event  had  taken 
effect  on  the  1st  of  January  in  that  year.  The  policy  which 
dictated  this  step  was  so  much  in  advance  of  the  general  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  country,  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  grounds 
of  resignation  has  betn  generally  received  with  incredulity  by 
the  popular  historians  of  the  period.  During  a  visit  which  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh  paid  to  iSIr.  Dundas  in  the  sununer  of  the  same 
year,  the  latter  remarked  that  his  experience  in  public  affairs 
had  taught  him  to  place  little  faith  in  historians.  ‘  For  instance,’ 
he  said,  ‘  the  motives  which  I  and  my  colleagues  have  assigned 
‘  for  our  resignation,  drawn  from  the  Popery  question,  no  his- 
‘  torian  will  believe;  and,  if  any  mentions  it,  he  will  treat  it  as 

*  a  mere  pretext  to  cover  the  real  motive ;  and  he  will  supj)ort 
‘his  representation  by  very  plausible  arguments;  yet  nothing 

*  can  be  more  true  than  that  the  reason  we  assigned  was  the  real 

*  one.’t  This  anticipation  has  doubtless  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
verified  by  the  event ;  the  documentary  evidence  published  has, 
however,  now  manifested  the  truth,  and  shown  that  the  distrust 
which  Dundas,  like  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  entertained  for  the 
accounts  of  historians,  is,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  this  case, 
nn  founded. 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  loss  which  the 
nation  sustained  in  the  frustration  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  intended  measure 
of  Irish  policy,  by  the  irrational  resistance  of  the  King.  At  that 

*  Ed.  Review,  vol.  ciii.  p.  305. 

t  Life  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  by  his  son,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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moment,  it  would,  if  proposed  by  the  government  with  the  King’s 
support,  have  probably  obtained  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and 
the  country  would  have  acquiesced  in  the  change  almost  without 
knowing  what  had  been  done.  By  its  repression,  the  civilisation 
of  Ireland  was  retarded  for  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and,  after 
all,  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
Mr.  Pitt  designed  to  effect,  has  not  been  accomplished.  XVe  hold, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Pitt  correctly  estimated  the  importance  of 
the  question  upon  which  he  resigned  office.  But  in  order  fully 
to  justify  the  step  which  he  took,  when  he  found  that  he  was 
betrayed  by  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  that  the  consent  of  the 
King  could  not  be  obtained,  two  conditions  were,  it  appears  to 
us,  necessary.  First,  that  he  should  be  prepared  consistently 
to  act  upon  the  policy  of  bringing  the  greatest  amount  of  par¬ 
liamentary  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  King,  with  a  view  of  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  readmit  a  Pittite  Ministry  to  office  without  any 
restriction  as  to  the  Catholic  Question.  *  Secondly,  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  King’s  resistance  being  forcibly  overcome,  he  should 
be  in  a  position  which  would  enable  him  to  use  all  the  influence 
of  Government  for  carrying  this  question,  and  to  postpone  all 
other  considerations  to  its  success.  How  far  Mr.  Pitt  had 
formed  a  fixed  resolution  to  attempt  the  fulfilment  of  these  two 
conditions,  his  subsequent  conduct  speedily  evinced. 

Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation,  after  an  administration  of  more  than 
seventeen  years,  was  completed  without  any  oral  communication 
between  himself  and  the  King.  It  was  accepted  by  the  King  on 
the  5  th  of  February,  and  the  Addington  Cabinet  was  pro¬ 
visionally  formed.  But  before  the  outgoing  Ministers  had  their 
audiences  to  deliver  up  their  seals,  the  King,  in  consequence  of 
the  mental  agitatiou  produced  by  the  ministerial  change,  was, 
for  the  first  time  since  1788,  seized  with  an  attack  of  insanity. 


•  Mr.  Fox  anticipated  that  this  would  be  the  effect  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
resignation,  without  any  ulterior  pressure.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Hol¬ 
land  of  Feb.  8.  1801,  he  says: — ‘If  the  Speaker  is  employed,  as  is 
‘  said,  to  make  a  new  arrangement,  it  must  be  indeed  a  notorious 
‘  juggle,  and  it  seems  to  me  not  unlikely  that  it  will  proceed  thus. 
‘  Tlie  Speaker  will  converse  with  some  men  of  consequence,  possibly 
‘  (Irey,  or  others,  and  will  report  that  he  cannot  find  it  practicable  to 
‘  make  a  Ministry  upon  the  principle  of  rejecting  the  Catholic  claims, 
‘  &c.,  and  then  Pitt  will  be  restored,  atid  the  King  will  submit.' 
(Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  188.)  See  also  the  remarks  in  p.  3‘20.  325. 
Nothing,  in  truth,  less  rescmlded  a  juggle  than  this  resignation.  Pitt 
took  the  step  reluctantly,  and  the  King  preferred  Addington  to  Pitt 
too  much  to  allow  the  latter  a  locus  pwnitentia,  even  when  he  was 
willing  to  return. 
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His  malady  manifested  itself  by  evident  symptoms  on  the  20th 
of  February,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  his  life  was  in 
danger ;  but  soon  after  the  beginning  of  !March,  he  began  to 
recover,  and  by  the  10th  of  the  month  his  mental  and  bodily 
health  was  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  him  to  sign  documents 
and  to  give  audiences  to  some  of  his  ^linisters.  During  this 
interval  Mr.  Pitt  acted  as  Minister,  and  had  interviews  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mr.  Addington,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  question  of  a  Regency.  It  seems  that  the  King, 
on  recovering  from  his  attack,  ordered  Dr.  Willis  to  inform  Mr. 
Pitt  of  his  convalescence ;  adding  the  remark,  ‘  What  has  he  not 
‘  to  answer  for,  who  is  the  cause  of  my  being  ill  at  all  ?  ’  This 
remark  was  repeated  to  Pitt,  and  produced  from  him  a  contrite 
letter  to  the  King,  offering  to  abandon  the  Catholic  Question.* 
Already,  he  was  not  only  willing,  but  desirous  to  recede  from 
the  ground  which  he  had  taken,  and  to  remain,  upon  the  terms 
dictated  by  the  King,  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  But 
he  refused,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  friends,  to  make  any 
forward  motion  in  this  direction ;  he  wished  that  the  offer  should 
proceed  from  the  King,  and  that  Addington  should  spontaneously 
withdraw  from  his  new  position.  Addington,  on  the  other  hand, 
secure  of  the  royal  favour,  declined  to  make  any  concession, 
or  afford  any  facility  for  Mr.  Pitt’s  return,  without  the  previous 
signification  of  the  King’s  desire.  He  added,  characteristically 
enough,  that  ‘they  {i.e.  Mr.  Pitt’s  friends)  might  open  the 
‘  matter  to  the  King  if  they  pleased,  but  he  would  not  propose 
‘  it ;  and  he  trusted  they  would  think  fit  previously  to  consult 
‘  the  King’s  physicians  as  to  the  effect  which  such  a  proposition 
‘  might  have  upon  His  Majesty  in  his  present  state  of  health.’ 
Hereupon  Mr.  Pitt  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation,  and  declared 
himself  prepared  to  support  the  newly  formed  government.  The 
King  probably  knew  what  was  in  agitation,  but  no  formal 
representation  was  made  to  him  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Pitt’s  conduct,  at  this  crisis,  was  as  unintelligible  to  those 
of  his  contemporaries  to  whom  it  was  known,  as  it  is  to  us  at 
present.  Mr.  Abbot,  the  confidential  friend  of  Addington,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  speakership,  and  was  in  habits  of  constant 
intercourse  with  him,  made  this  entry  in  his  diary  : — ‘  It  is  still 
‘  a  mystery  why  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  retired  upon  a 

*  Lord  Malmesbury,  vol.  iv.  p.  31.  We  learn  from  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly’s  Diary,  that  the  physicians  who  were  examined  by  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committee  in  Dec.  1810,  during  the  King’s  final  illness, 
stated  that  his  insanity  in  1801  was  caused  by  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation, 
and  that  this  answer  was  expunged  from  their  evidence  before  it  was 
presented  to  the  House.  (Life  of  Sir  S.  Romilly,  voL  ii.  p.  352.) 
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*  question  which  they  were  not  pledged  upon  to  any  one,  which 
‘  the  Roman  Catholics  did  not  desire,  and  which  they  can  now 
‘  so  readily  forego.’  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  lived  in  intimacy 
with  Pitt’s  friends,  is  equally  perplexed  by  his  conduct.  We 
can  understand  two  adequate  motives  for  Pitt’s  resignation : 
one  a  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  his  plan,  and  a  belief 
that,  by  resigning,  he  should  promote  its  chances  of  success ; 
the  other,  a  point  of  honour,  that  having  authorised  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  and  Lord  Castlereagh  to  obtain  support  for  the  Union 
from  the  Catholics,  by  the  promise  of  ulterior  measures  of  relief, 
he  was  bound,  if  prevented  by  the  King  from  fulfilling  this  pro¬ 
mise,  to  retire  from  power.  But  neither  of  these  reasons  is 
consistent  with  his  resigning  his  office  in  February,  because  the 
King  refused  his  consent  to  the  measnre  of  Catholic  relief,  and 
his  signifying  his  readiness  to  resume  his  office  in  March,  al¬ 
though  the  King’s  consent  was  still  withheld.  After  the  events 
of  1788,  it  must  be  presumed,  that  Mr.  Pitt  contemplated  the 
possible  effect  of  a  political  crisis  in  deranging  the  King’s  mind. 
We  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  justify,  and  scarcely  even  to 
explain,  the  course  which  he  pursued.  Why,  if  he  was  so 
willing  to  remain  in  March,  he  was  so  resolved  on  resigning  in 
February;  or  why,  if  he  was  so  resolved  upon  resigning  in 
February,  he  was  so  willing  to  remain  in  March;  we  are 
equally  unable  to  determine.  What  made  Mr.  Pitt’s  conduct 
the  less  creditable  at  this  conjuncture  was,  that  he  signified  his 
readiness  to  remain,  without  consulting  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  his  former  colleagues,  and  particularly  Lord  Grenville, 
by  whom  this  fact  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Fox.  Pitt’s  con¬ 
cealment  of  his  change  of  intention  is  severely  censured  by  the 
latter,  in  several  of  his  recently  published  letters.* 

After  this  singular  ministerial  evolution,  Addington  and  his 
colleagues  were  formally  installed  in  their  offices,  and  passed 
from  a  provisional  into  a  definitive  tenure  of  power.  But  in  the 
course  of  a  week  there  was  a  fresh  alarm,  and  the  King  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  hands  of  the  Willises  till  the  end  of  June,  when 
his  state  was  considered  to  be  such  as  to  justify  their  removal 
from  his  person. f  However  little  fitted  the  King’s  mind,  at  this 

*  The  statement  is  that  Pitt  concealed  his  intention  from  all  his 
colleagues,  except  Dundas.  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  452. ;  vol.  iv.  pp. 
14.  20.  22.)  ‘  I^rd  Grenville  confirmed  to  me  the  extraordinary  fact 
‘  of  Pitt  never  having  told  him  of  his  offer  to  continue  without  Catholic 
‘  Emancipation,  in  the  year  1801.’  (Letter  of  April  19.  1804,  ib.  p.  45.) 

t  Lord  Malmesbury’s  Diaries,  ib.  p.49. ;  Twiss’s  Life  of  Lord  Eldon, 
vol.  i.  p.  374-83.;  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  337,  338.  342.  In 
a  letter  to  Lord  Lauderdale,  dated  March  15.  1804,  Fox  says: — ‘  That 
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time,  might  be  to  undergo  the  agitation  necessary  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  difficult  questions  of  policy,  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to 
his  satisfaction  with  the  compliant  and  commonplace  Minister 
whom  he  had  brought  into  power,  or  as  to  the  relief  which  he 
felt  at  having  disengaged  himself  from  the  haughty  and  dicta¬ 
torial  service  of  Mr.  Pitt.  ‘  The  King  ’  (he  now  writes  to  his 
favourite)  ‘  is  highly  gratified  at  the  repeated  marks  of  the 
‘  sensibility  of  Mr.  Addington’s  heart,  which  must  greatly  add 
‘  to  the  comfort  of  having  placed  him,  with  so  much  prcqiriety, 

‘  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  He  trusts  their  mutual  aft'ection 
‘  can  only  cease  \vith  their  lives.’  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
assures  Addington  of  his  thorough  satisfiiction  with  the  new 
administration.  The  King  likewise  confers  on  his  new  Minister 
the  endearing  epithets  of  ‘  mg  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,’ 

*  mg  own  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;’  thereby  marking  the 
contrast  with  his  stately  and  comparatively  unbending  pre¬ 
decessor. 

As  soon  as  the  Addington  administration  were  established  in 
office,  a  negotiation  for  a  separate  peace  with  France  was  com¬ 
menced  between  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  new  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  M.  Otto,  a  French  agent  in  London, 
who  received  his  instructions  from  the  First  Consul.  The  nego¬ 
tiation  began  in  March  and  lasted  through  the  autumn  ;  on  the 
first  of  October,  1801,  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  France  were  signed  in  London ;  and 
on  the  12th  the  ratifications  of  the  preliminaries  were  exchanged. 
This  event  was  received  with  an  explosion  of  joy  in  England  ; 
the  people  were  tired  of  the  war,  and  wished  to  see  it  terminated 
by  any  reasonable  settlement.  When  Colonel  Lauriston,  the 
bearer  of  the  French  ratification,  set  out  with  M.  Otto  for 
Downing  Street,  the  people  took  the  horses  from  the  carriage, 
and  draped  it  to  the  Foreign  Office.*  At  night  all  London 
was  illuminated.  *  Never,  perhaps  (says  the  Annual  Register), 
‘  since  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  was  the  general  joy  in 
‘  England  so  high  and  extravagant.  It  was  in  proportion  to 

‘  the  Ministers  will  ventore  everything  for  their  places,  I  always  be- 
‘  lieved,  and  it  now  seems  certain.  Three  years  ago,  after  the  King 
‘  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  invest  them  in  their  offices,  it  is  known, 
‘  and  now  scarcely  disavowed,  that  he  had  a  severe  relapse,  and  was 
‘  for  weeks  at  Kew,  in  such  a  state  as  neither  to  see  Ministers  or 
‘  family ;  and  yet  these  very  men,  from  whose  timidity  bo  much  is 
‘  expected,  ventured  to  conceal  this  relapse,  and  even  to  deny  it,  and 
‘  went  on  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.’  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iv. 
p.  24.) 

•  Lord  Malmesbury  says  it  was  a  hackney-coach.  (Vol.  iv.  p.  61.) 
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‘  the  sufferings  that  had  been  so  long  endured  from  the  war, 

‘  and  the  miserable  forebodings  arising  from  a  dread  of  its  further 
‘  continuance.’  At  the  end  of  October  Parliament  was  opened, 
and  in  the  following  month  the  preliminaries  were  debated  in 
both  houses.  In  tl»e  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Grenville  denounced 
the  arrangement,  as  not  securing  one  of  the  objects  for  which 
we  had  so  long  fought;  he  regarded  the  terms  as  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  the  country,  and  fraught  with  national  degradation. 
The  Address,  however,  was  carried  by  104  to  10  votes.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  the  Address  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Grenville,  who,  referring  to  Sheridan’s  dictum,  that  it  was  a 
peace  at  which  every  man  rejoiced,  and  of  which  every  man  was 
ashamed,  said  that  if  Englishmen  could  rejoice  at  a  bad  peace, 
at  a  peace  of  which  they  could,  not  be  proud,  the  national  cha¬ 
racter  was  totally  lost.  Mr.  Pitt  gave  a  qualified,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  a  decided  approbation  of  the  peace.  He  preferred 
accepting  terms  even  short  of  what  he  thought  the  country 
entitled  to  obtain,  to  risking  the  result  of  the  negotiation  by 
too  obstinate  an  adherence  to  any  particular  point.  Although 
everything  had  not  been  obtained  by  the  preliminaries,  yet  it 
did  not  appear  to  him,  that  the  difference  between  those  terms 
and  what  the  country  had  a  right  to,  was  to  be  compared  with 
the  evils  which  might  have  resulted  by  being  too  peremptory  in 
our  demands.  He  concluded  by  giving  his  sincere  support  to 
the  motion,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  declared 
that,  since  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  House,  he  never  had 
assented  with  greater  satisfaction  to  any  measure,  than  he  now 
did  to  the  jM’eliminaries  of  peace.  The  preliminaries  were  con¬ 
demned  by  Mr.  Windham  and  Dr.  Lawrence,  but  defended  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  the  Address  was  agreed  to  without  a 
division. 

A  month  after  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries,  the  Marquis 
of  Cornwallis  left  England  as  ambassador,  to  negotiate  the  de¬ 
finitive  treaty.  Having  visited  Paris,  where  the  First  Consul 
gave  him  an  honourable  reception,  he  repaired  to  Amiens,  the 
appointed  seat  of  the  negotiation.  The  progress  of  the  treaty 
did  not  arrest  Bonaparte  in  the  course  of  foreign  aggrandise¬ 
ment  which  he  was  pursuing ;  but  the  definitive  peace  was 
signed  on  the  27th  of  March,  1802.*  In  the  month  of  May 

*  An  offer  of  a  Cabinet  Office  was  made  by  Addington  to  Mr. 
Grey,  about  January,  1802,  and  was  declined  on  the  ground  that  the 
Ministry  could  not  accede  to  any  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
This  fact  appears  in  the  Fox  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  351.  357. 
There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth.  The  pacific 
policy  of  the  Foxite  party  doubtless  led  to  this  offer. 
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motions  of  censure  upon  the  treaty  were  made  in  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Windham;  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  numbers  upon  the  division  were  122  to 
16  in  favour  of  the  Government ;  in  the  House  of  Commons 
they  were  276  to  20.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Pitt  was  absent, 
but  the  policy  of  Ministers  was  supported  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 
The  feeling  of  Parliament  and  the  country  was  still  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  peace ;  and  the  new  Opposition  —  as  they  were 
called —  the  friends  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Windham,  met  with 
little  or  no  popular  support  in  their  disapprobation  of  the  pacihc 
|)olicy  of  the  Addington  administration.* 


*  Lord  Malmesbury  seems  to  have  agreed  rather  with  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  than  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  estimate  of  the  peace.  On  October  1. 
1801,  he  designates  the  ‘exultation  and  joy  at  an  event  of  which  the 
‘  issue  at  best  must  be  doubtful,’  as  ‘  childish.’  (Diaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  60.) 
On  March  26.  1802  (the  day  before  the  signing  of  the  definitive 
treaty),  he  met  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  streets,  who  asked  him  for 
news.  ‘  Peace,  Sir,  in  a  week,  and  war  in  a  month,’  was  the  answer. 
This  saying  was  repeated  to  the  King,  who,  at  the  next  drawing 
room,  told  Lord  Malmesbury,  that  he  took  the  same  view  of  the 
treaty.  (Ib.  p.  69.)  Mr.  Fox’s  views  with  respect  to  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  and  its  advantage  to  this  country,  appear  in  the  following 
passages:  —  ‘However  it  may  have  happened,  it  is  an  excellent 
‘  thing,  and  I  do  not  like  it  any  the  worse  for  its  being  so  very 
‘  triumphant  a  peace  for  France,  who,  except  Ancona,  does  not  give 
‘  up  any  part  of  her  conquests.  Indemnity  for  the  past  and  security 
*for  the  future  [Mr.  Pitt’s  phrase]  are  now  evidently  construed  into 
‘  Ceylon  and  Trinidad.  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  consider  it, 
‘  however,  a  mere  truce  ;  1  hope  better.  The  sense  of  humiliation  in 
‘  the  Government  here  will  be  certainly  lost  in  the  extreme  popularity 
‘  of  the  measure.  I  expect  there  never  was  joy  more  universal  and 
‘  unfeigned,  and  this  rascally  people  are  quite  overjoyed  at  receiving 
‘  from  Ministers  what,  if  they  had  dared  to  ask  it,  could  not  have 
‘  been  refused  them  at  almost  any  period  of  the  war.’  (To  Mr.  Mait¬ 
land,  1801,  vol.  iii.  p.  345.)  ‘  In  regard  to  the  public  opinion  upon 
‘  the  subject,  my  belief  is  that  there  never  was  more  genuine  and 
‘  general  joy  upon  any  public  event.  I  know  that  in  London,  and  I 
‘  heard  too  in  Liverpool,  there  are  some  who  abuse  it ;  but  in  general 
‘  it  is  far  otherwise.  Even  those  who  are  most  dissatisfied  only  say 
‘  that  every  gentleman  is  against  it,  and  every  blackguard  for  it.’ 
(To  Mr.  Grey,  October  12.  1801,  ib.  p.  347.)  ‘  I  fear  that  whatever 
‘  happens,  I  cannot  with  propriety  be  absent  from  the  House  of  Com- 
‘  mons  on  the  day  when  the  peace  makes  the  regular  subject ;  and  so 
‘  I  shall  have  two  days  instead  of  one,  which  is  in  itself  bad  enough, 

‘  besides  the  increased  chance,  of  saying  indiscreet  things,  which  I 
‘  feel  to  be  very  great ;  for  the  truth  is,  I  am  gone  something  further 
‘  in  hate  to  the  English  Government  than  perhaps  you  and  tlie  rest  of 
‘  my  friends  are,  and  certainly  further  than  can  w'ith  prudence  be 
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Much  delay  took  place  in  renewing  the  regular  diplomatic 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  Although  the  Definitive 
Treaty  was  signed  in  March,  Gen.  Andreossy,  the  French  am¬ 
bassador,  did  not  arrive  in  England  till  the  6th  of  November, 
nor  did  Lord  Whitworth,  appointed  to  the  embassy  at  Paris, 
sail  for  France  till  the  10th  of  the  same  month.  Addington, 
however,  Iiad  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  establishments  of  the 
country  upon  a  footing  of  peace.  The  army  and  navy  estimates 
for  the  next  year  showed  a  reduction  of  more  than  10,000,000/., 
compared  with  the  expenditure  of  the  last  year  of  war.  The 
income-tax,  which  Addington,  in  common  with  all  the  states¬ 
men  of  that  period,  regarded  exclusively  as  a  war-tax,  was 
repealed ;  the  total  annual  saving  of  expenditure  was  estimated 
by  him  at  25,000,000/.;  but  a  loan  of  10,000,000/.  was  announced 
on  the  part  of  the  year’s  finance. 

In  judging  the  Peace  of  Amiens  with  the  light  afforded  by  a 
knowledge  of  subsequent  events,  it  is  difficult  to  put  ourselves 
in  the  contemporary  position  from  which  alone  a  fair  estimate 
of  its  policy  can  be  formed.  But  we  confess  that  we  agree 
with  those  who  considered  its  terms  more  advantageous  to  the 
country  than  a  continuance  of  the  war.  If  the  treaty  had  led 
to  a  permanent  pacification  between  France  and  England,  the 
acceptance  of  its  terms  by  the  British  Government,  notwith¬ 
standing  M.  Thiers’s  opinion  of  the  advantages  which  it  secured 
to  France,  would  have  been,  in  our  judgment,  fully  justifiable. 
The  true  question  however  is,  whether  any  lasting  peace  with 
France,  whatever  might  be  its  conditions,  was  possible  so  long 
as  Bonaparte  was  the  chief  ruler.  Addington  seems  to  have 
believed  in  the  moderation  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  the  sincerity  of 
his  desire  for  peace.  How  far  such  a  belief  was  at  that  time  reason¬ 
able,  is  uncertain ;  but  that  it  was  utterly  false,  and  that  no 
treaty  which  could  then  have  been  made  between  the  two 
countries  would  have  restrained  the  ambition  of  the  First  Con¬ 
sul,  or  have  prevented  him  from  rendering  the  renewal  of  the 
war  inevitable,  few  will  now  be  inclined  to  doubt. 

It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  compare  the  confidential 
opinions  which  the  statesmen  who  represented  the  extreme 
warlike  and  pacific  parties  respectively,  expressed  on  the  subject 
about  this  time.  Lord  Grenville,  writing  to  his  brother  in  May, 

‘  avowed.  The  triumph  of  the  French  Government  over  the  English 
‘  does  in  fact  afford  me  a  degree  of  pleasure  which  it  is  very  ditiicuit 
‘  to  disguise.’  (To  Mr.  Grey,  Oct.  22.  1801,  ib.  p.  349.)  It  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  regret  that  Mr.  Fox’s  long  exclusion  from  office  should 
have  so  far  soured  his  mind  as  to  lend  him  to  indulge  tiie  feelings 
which  are  expressed  in  some  of  these  passages. 
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1801,  before  the  signature  of  the  preliminaties,  thus’  states  his 
views  of  Bonaparte’s  policy : — 

‘  1  certainly  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  Bonaparte  has  not 
the  most  remote  idea  of  peace,  b.ut  looks  to  the  continuance  of  the 
war  as  his  only  salvation.  Indeed,  unless  he  can  find  a  pretence  to 
plunder  Portugal,  and  perhaps  Spain  too,  the  machine  of  his  go¬ 
vernment  cannot  go  on,  now  that  requisitions  in  Germany  and 
Italy  are  at  an  end.  I  could  bring  a  thousand  little  circumstances, 
which  the  long  habit  of  watching  that  nest  of  robbers  and  assassins, 
called  the  French  Government,  teaches  me  to  look  to  as  decisive 
proof  that  their  intentions,  at  this  moment,  are  entirely  warlike.’* 

Again,  in  another  letter  to  his  brother,  of  Oct.  26.  1803,  written 
about  six  months  after  the  rupture  of  the  peace,  he  says : — 

‘  I  have  received  information,  from  which  I  collect  that  tliere  is 
some  disposition  to  hazard  in  both  Houses,  from  our  side  of  the 
way,  certain  recommendations  in  favour  of  negotiations  for  peace ; 
ami  I  cannot  reconcile  to  myself  to  leave  my  utter  disapprobation  of 
all  such  language  to  be  guessed  at,  merely  from  my  absence. 

‘  Peace  I  desire  most  fervently :  no  person  in  the  country,  I  am 
sore,  desires  it  more  than  I  do ;  and  few  have  had  such  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  knowing  how  necessary  it  is  to  us.  But  then  I  am  confident 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  peace  for  Europe,  or  for  England,  but  by 
raising  up  some  sufficient  barrier  against  Bonaparte’s  ambition, 
which  aims  at  universal  empire,  not  in  the  figurative,  but  in  the 
most  literal  acceptation  of  those  terms.  This  great  work,  I  have 
long  been  convinced,  could  not  be  accomplished  but  by  the  union  of 
the  tliree  great  continental  Powers.  Tliat  the  insolence  of  France 
would  ultimately  produce  this  union,  I  firmly  believed ;  and  until  it 
took  place  1  was  always  averse  to  wasting  the  resources  of  this 
country  in  separate  and  therefore  ineffectual  exertions.  But  now 
that  this  union  is  funned,  and  that  these  Powers  seem  really  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  fighting  their  own  cause,  not  ours  alone,  it 
would,  1  think,  be  no  less  impolitic  than  disgraceful  for  this  country 
to  be  the  first  to  hold  such  language,  or  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
lead  to  the  separatioti  of  the  alliance. 

‘  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  many  are  in  my  hopes  of  success,  because 
I  well  know  how  much  there  is  to  do  ;  but  God  forbid  that  I  should 
persuade  this  country  to  desert  the  cause  of  Europe  so  long  as  there 
is  any  chance  —  and  such  there  certainly  now  is  —  that  Europe  will 
fight  for  its  own  independence.’ f 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fox,  in  November,  1802,  about  nine 
months  after  the  signature  of  the  Definitive  Treaty,  expresses 
an  opinion  that  Bonaparte  ‘  will  do  everything  that  he  can  to 

*  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  May  26.  1801,  Court  and 
Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  p.  160. 

I  Court  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  p.  331. 
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‘avoid  war;’*  aad  in  the  following  month,  j;ie  says,  ‘  I  am  ob- 
‘stinate  in  my  opinion  that  Bonaparte’s  wish  is  for  peace  —  nay, 

*  tliat  he  is  ^raid  of  war  to  the  last  degree.’!  His  views  on 
Bonaparte’s  position  and  policy  are  further  developed  in  a  letter 
written  at  the  same  time. 

‘  My  notion  about  Bonaparte’s  politics  is  this  —  that  when  I  first 
went  to  Paris  he  was  foolishly  sore  about  our  newspupeis,  but  not  ill 
disposed  to  the  Ministers,  and  still  less  to  the  country.  At  this  time 
he  was  out  of  humour  with  Austria,  and  determined,  as  I  suspect, 
not  to  give  way  a  little  to  her.  Afterwards,  when  he  suspected 
(whether  truly  or  falsely)  that  we  should  interfere,  he  began  to  be 
terribly  afraid  of  a  war,  which  might  in  France  be  imputed  to  his 
rashness.  In  consequence  of  this  fear,  he  did  make  concessions  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  to  Austria,  and  immediately  felt  bitter  against 
us  who  were  the  cause  of  Ids  making  them.  But  as  that  bitterness 
(according  to  my  hypothesis)  arises  principally  from  the  fear  he  has 
of  our  driving  him  into  an  unpopular  wai’,  1  do  not  think  it  will 
for  the  present  prevent  peace  ;  nor  indeed,  if  pacific  counsels  and 
language  are  used  here,  that  it  is  at  all  likely  [not?]  to  be  last¬ 
ing . Whatever  ridicule  may  be  attempted  to  be  thrown 

upon  the  title  of  pacificator,  you  may  be  sure  that  whatever  hold  he 
has  (perhaps  no  great  matter  neither)  upon  the  people  of  France, 
arises  from  the  opinion  that  he  alone  could  make  the  peace,  and  that 
he  will  be  the  best  able  to  maintain  it.’! 

Mr.  Horner  has  the  following  entry  in  his  journal,  under  the 
date  of  January,  1806: — 

‘  Mr.  Fox  was  of  opinion,  before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war,  that  the  real  intentions  and  wishes  of  Bonaparte,  however  hostile 
lie  was  to  this  country,  were  to  make  his  subjects  a  commercial  people  ; 
to  keep  his  own  power,  of  course,  as  absolute  as  possible ;  but  to 
reduce  the  military  spirit  and  system  to  which  he  originally  owed  it.’ § 

During  the  session  of  1802,  Mr.  Pitt  absented  himself  from 
Parliament.  II  Though,  on  the  whole,  he  approved  of  the  peace, 

•*To  Lord  Lauderdale,  Nov.  12. 1802.  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  372. 

t  To  Mr.  Grey,  Dec.  12.  1802,  ib.  p.  384. 

!  To  Mr.  Grey,  Dec.  1802,  ib.  p.  381-2.  Mr.  Fox  went  to  France 
in  July,  1802,  and  came  back  to  England  in  November.  He  returns 
to  his  idea  of  Bonaparte’s  pacific  disposition  in  Sept.  1803:  ‘I  feel 
‘  quite  sure  that  Bonaparte  w'ould  like  peace  if  we  would  give  way  in 
‘  anything.’  (Ib.  vol.  iv.  p.  116.) 

§  Life  of  Horner,  vol.  i.  p.  32^ 

II  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  19.  1802,  says,  that  although  Pitt  is 
supposed  to  be  friendly  to  peace,  the  war-party  are  constantly  calling 
for  his  return  to  power ;  and  ‘  therefore  he  will  find  himself  obliged, 
‘  after  Christmas,  to  say  sontething  pretty  decisive,  or  to  make  his  re- 
‘  tiromeut  (for  a  time  at  least)  a  complete  secession.’  (Mem.,  of  Fox, 
vol.  iii.  p.  206.) 
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he  was  dissatisfied  witli  the  general  course  of  the  adniluistration ; 
and  he  reconciled  these  two  feelings  by  maintaining  a  neutral 
station ;  he  discontinued  his  active  support  to  the  Government, 
but  did  not  commence  a  declared  opposition  to  its  measures. 
The  ambiguous  state  of  his  mind  w’as  known  to  his  friends :  and 


accordingly,  near  the  end  of  the  year  (November,  1802),  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  by  some  of  the  more  eager  of  his  followers  to 
force  or  induce  Addington  to  resign,  in  order  that  Pitt  might 
succeed  to  his  place.  A  paper  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Canning, 
for  presentation  to  Mr.  Addington,  the  object  of  which  was  to, 
bring  about  this  substitution  by  voluntary  means.  Both  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  were  now  prepared  to  abstain  from 
pressing  the  Catholic  Question  upon  the  King,  and  to  accept 
office  without  making  this  measure  an  indispensable  condition. 
Pitt  himself  thought  the  change  desirable  ;  but  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  any  active  steps  being  taken  by  his  friends,  or  any  can¬ 
vass  being  made :  he  deprecated  anything  which  could  bear  the 
appearance  of  a  plot  or  cabal ;  maintained  that  if  he  stood  aloof, 
an  alteration  in  his  opinions  would  be  inferred,  and  if  there  was 
a  general  wish  to  restore  him  to  office,  it  would  soon  be  mani¬ 
fested.  The  result  of  this  discouragement  was  that  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning’s  paper  was  suppressed  *,  and  that  no  active  movement  for 
Pitt’s  restoration  to  power  had  been  made  when  the  session  for  the 
ensuing  year  commenced  in  November,  1802.  Pitt  absolutely 
rejected  any  attempt  to  force  him  upon  the  King  through  a 
parliamentary  motion ;  and  in  this  view  Mr.  Canning  himself 
concurred,  t 

The  Opposition  at  this  time  consisted  of  two  sections,  the  Old 
and  the  New.  The  old  Opposition,  composed  of  Mr.  Fox  and 
his  few  remaining  followers,  had  strongly  supported  the  peace ; 


*  See  Lord  Malmesbury’s  Diaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  80-127. 
t  Lord  Malmesbury,  ib.  p.  117.  145.  There  is  in  Mr.  Fox’s  Cor¬ 
respondence  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adair,  dated  simply  1802,  in  which  allu¬ 
sion  is  made  to  some  offer  to  Pitt  with  the  King’s  consent ;  the  report 
resting  on  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  having  been 
heard  by  Fox  from  other  quarters  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  383.). 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  such  offer  in  Lord  Malmesbury’s  Diaries, 
although  he  was  in  intimate  and  frequent  communication  with  Mr. 
Canning  and  with  Mr.  Pitt  himself  at  this  time.  It  is  highly  impro¬ 
bable  that  any  proposal  should  have  been  made  by  Addington  to  Pitt 
to  join  his  Government,  either  with  or  without  the  King’s  consent,  in 
the  course  of  1802.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dec.  12.  1802,  Mr. 
Fox  says  :  ‘  The  King  is  supposed  to  be  full  as  unwilling  to  restore 
‘  Pitt  as.  ever  ;  and  indeed,  from  his  nature,  I  am  sure  it  must  be  so.’ 
(Ib.  p.  386.) 
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the  new  Opposition,  formed  of  the  Grenville  party,  had  as 
strongly  condemned  it.  The  restlessness  of  Bonaparte,  and  the 
improbability  of  maintaining  pacific  relations  with  France,  began 
now  to  manifest  themselves;  and  public  opinion  gradually  in¬ 
clined  towards  the  new  Opposition,  who  had  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  censured  the  treaty,  and  predicted  its  failure.  For  the 
samfe  reason,  the  general  feeling  pointed  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  resump¬ 
tion  of  oflice.  The  chief  title  of  the  Addington  administration 
to  confidence  and  support  was  the  peace ;  if  the  peace  should 
prove  a  failure,  their  principal  hold  on  the  good  wishes  of  the 
public  was  gone :  and  if  vigour  and  ability  for  the  prosecution 
of  war  were  needed,  the  superiority  of  Pitt  seemed  undeniable. 
These  considerations  did  not  fail  to  present  themselves,  in  some 
form  or  other,  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Addington  ;  and  induced  him 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  strengthening  the  Ministry  by  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  way  from  Bath  to  London  in  December,  1802, 
visited  Lord  Malmesbury  at  Park  Place,  and  Lord  Grenville  at 
Dropmore.  At  the  former  house,  in  answer  to  the  remonstrances 
of  Lord  ^Malmesbury  with  respect  to  his  inaction,  he  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  a  pacific  policy  ;  he  thought  that  the  great 
question  then  under  deliberation  was,  how  to  hear  and  tojorbear: 
that  if  peace  could  be  preserved  for  four  or  five  years,  our  re¬ 
venues  would  be  so  far  improved  that  we  might  again  f^ace  such 
a  war  as  was  just  ended ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  gross  national 
insult,  or  an  open  act  of  hostility,  or  such  an  attempt  at  aggran¬ 
disement  on  the  part  of  France  as  would  in  effect  comprise  both, 
ought  to  divert  us  from  this  course.*  The  result  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
visit  to  Dropmore  is  preserved  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Grenville 
to  his  brother.f  He  was  better  in  health  and  spirits;  his 
opinions  were  more  alienated  from  the  Government :  although 
disposed  to  treat  them  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  attend  Parliament  after  the  Christmas  recess,  and  to 
make  his  sentiments  known  to  the  world.  On  his  way  through 
London  to  Walmer,  !Mr.  Pitt  (much  to  Mr.  Canning’s  annoy¬ 
ance)  made  two  visits  to  Addington,  at  his  house  in  Richmond 
Park.j  The  conversation  which  passed  between  Pitt  and  Ad¬ 
dington  at  this  time  was  considered  by  the  latter  ‘  extremely 

*  Lord  Malmesbury,  ib.  p.  152-7. 

t  Court  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  p.  242.  The  dates  and  places  arc 
mistaken  by  the  editor,  p.  241.,  who  represents  Pitt  as  visiting  Lord 
Grenville  after  he  had  been  to  Addington. 

J  This  was  the  White  Ijodge,  to  which,  after  it  had  been  conferred 
on  Addington  by  the  King,  Mr.  Canning  gave  the  name  of  the  ‘  Villa 
‘  Medici.’  Lord  Sidmouth  retained  it  till  his  death  in  1844. 

VOL.  evil.  NO.  CCXVII.  L 
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‘comfortable  and  satisfactory.’  Addington  took  occasion  to 
sound  him  on  the  subject  of  his  return  to  office,  and  received 
from  the  great  ex-minister  an  answer  which  he  deemed  encou¬ 
raging.* 

The  months  of  February  and  March,  1803,  which  Mr.  Pitt 
passed  at  Walmer,  brought  the  relations  with  France  to  a  crisis. 
On  tlie  8th  of  March,  a  message  from  the  Crown,  pointing  to 
military  preparations  in  France  and  Holland,  and  to  pending 
discussions  with  France,  the  result  of  which  was  uncertain,  and 
recommending  to  Parliament  the  adoption  of  precautionary 
measures,  was  brought  down  to  both  Houses.  Addresses  in 
answer  to  this  message,  which  was  regarded  as  the  signal  of 
renewed  war,  were  unanimously  voted  both  by  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  :  the  Government  proposed  the  embodiment  of  the  militia, 
and  an  addition  of  10,000  seamen  to  the  navy.  From  these 
debates  Mr.  Pitt  was  absent.  Mr.  Fox  gave  an  unwilling  sup¬ 
port  to  a  warlike  Address,  and  Mr.  Francis  commented  upon 
the  exclusion  of  the  whole  ability  of  the  nation  from  the  existing 
counsels  of  the  sovereign.  The  message  of  the  8th  of  March  gave 
rise  to  the  celebrated  explosion  of  Bonaparte,  at  a  public  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  Tuileries,  on  the  13th,  when  he  upbraided  Lord 
Whitworth  with  the  supposed  desire  of  his  country  to  revive  the 
war,  and  their  alleged  infraction  of  the  treaty.  In  this  state  of 
things,  with  the  prospect  of  being  driven  from  his  pacific  policy, 
and  being  compelled  to  play  the  part  of  a  War  Minister,  Ad¬ 
dington  lost  no  time  in  seeking  the  assistance  of  Pitt. 

Before  the  end  of  March  Lord  Melville  went  down  to  Wal¬ 
mer,  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  Addington,  announcing  his 
willingness  to  form  a  junction  with  Pitt.  The  scheme  origi¬ 
nally  proposed  to  Mr.  Pitt  was,  that  Mr.  Addington  and 
himself  should  be  Secretaries  of  State  (or,  if  Mr.  Pitt  preferred, 
that  he  should  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  with  a  third 
person,  agreeable  to  him,  as  Prime  Minister,  it  being  intended 
that  this  person  should  be  Lord  Chatham.  Mr.  Pitt  instantly 
rejected  this  overture,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed 
arrangement,  by  which  the  First  Minister  would  not  be  the 
most  important  person  in  the  Government,  was  objectionable. 
Addington  understood  this  objection  to  mean  that  Pitt  insisted 
on  being  himself  Prime  Minister,  and  thereupon  sent  him,  by 
^Ir.  Long,  a  verbal  message  to  the  effect  that  he  might  resume 
his  former  offices,  and  Addington  would  be  a  Secretary  of 
State.  Pitt  acceded  to  the  wish  for  a  meeting  with  Addington, 
after  Easter,  which  was  at  the  same  time  expressed,  but  declined 


*  IJfe  of  Lord  Sidmoutb,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 
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to  give  any  assurance  as  to  his  own  course  without  further 
explanations.  At  this  stage  of  the  negotiation  Lord  Grenville 
arrived  at  Walmer  on  a  visit,  and  received  from  Pitt  a  full 
account  of  what  had  passed.  Pitt  likewise  inquired  of  him 
whether  he  and  his  friends  would  form  part  of  a  Government 
formed  by  himself,  and  ascertained  Lord  Grenville’s  feelings  on 
this  subject.  The  meeting  between  Pitt  and  Addington  took 
place  in  the  early  part  of  Af)ril,  at  Mr.  Long’s  bouse  at  Bromley 
Hill.  At  this  conference  Pitt  stated  that  the  entire  adminis¬ 
tration  must  be  remodelled,  and  that  Lord  Grenville,  Lord 
Melville,  Lord  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Windham  must  be  members 
of  it.  As  soon  as  Addington  received  this  ultimatum,  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  there  was  an  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  his 
view's  and  those  of  Pitt.  He  wished  to  strengthen  his  own 
jMinistry,  by  engrafting  Pitt  into  it,  or,  if  necessary,  by  placing 
Pitt  at  its  head.  Pitt  wished  to  form  a  Ministry  of  his  own, 
out  of  new  materials,  adopting  only,  from  motives  of  private 
friendship  and  from  deference  to  the  King,  some  portions  of  the 
existing  Cabinet.  Addington  made  an  attempt  by  letter,  before 
he  submitted  the  plan  to  his  colleagues,  to  obtain  better  terms ; 
but  Pitt  declined  to  alter  his  resolution.  The  proposal  was  then 
laid  before  the  Cabinet,  who,  as  might  be  expected,  refused  to 
be  parties  to  a  step  which  was  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  Their  refusixl  was  communicated  by  Addington  to 
Pitt,  who  returned  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  the  letter. 
Some  further  explanatory  correspondence  between  them  ensued, 
which  ended  by  Pitt’s  requesting  that  all  the  letters  might  be 
laid  before  the  King.*  It  ap[)ears  that  the  King’s  consent  to  the 

*  An  accurate  and  complete  knowledge  of  this  ministerial  negotia¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  Lord  Sidmouth’s  Life,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1 13-30. ;  Lord  Malmesbury,  ib.  pp.  176-88.;  and  Lord  Grenville’s 
Narrative,  Court  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  pp.  282-90.  An  authentic 
account  of  the  transaction,  from  information  made  public  at  the  time,  is 
also  given  in  ch.  17.  of  the  Annual  Register  for  1803.  In  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville’s  Narrative  the  words,  ‘  He  (Pitt)  desired  Mr.  Long  to  add,  that 
‘  he  should  put  liimself  at  liberty  to  communicate  what  had  already  passed 
‘  to  some  of  his  friends ;  and  particularly  to  myself’  (p.  280,),  ought 
apparently  to  be,  ‘he  should ybe/ himself  at  liberty.’  Mr.  Wilberforce 
represents  this  plan  as  having  originated  with  Lord  Melville,  and  as 
having  been  carried  into  effect  by  him.  ‘  Dundas  undertook  to  bring 
‘  Pitt  into  the  plan,  which  was  to  appoint  some  third  person  head,  and 
‘  bring  in  Pitt  and  Addington  on  equal  terms  under  him.  Dundas  ac- 
‘  cordingly,  confiding  in  his  knowledge  of  all  Pitt’s  ways  and  feelings, 
‘  set  out  for  Walmer  Castle;  and  after  dinner  and  port  wine,  began 
‘  cautiously  to  open  his  proposals.  But  he  saw  it  would  not  do,  and 
‘  stopped  abruptly.  “  Really,”  said  Pitt,  with  a  sly  severity,  —  and  it 
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negotiation,  however  necessary  an  element  in  the  business,  had 
never  been  procured  by  Addington ;  so  that,  in  fact,  no  distinct 
offer,  by  competent  authority,  was  made  to  Pitt.  Addington 
assumed  to  act  as  plenipotentiary,  but  had  not  full  jwwers  to 
treat.  The  consequence  was,  that  unless  he  induced  Pitt  to 
assent  to  the  precise  proposal  which  he  made,  and  w'hich  the 
Cabinet  were  likely  to  ratify,  the  negotiation  could  not  lead 
to  a  successful  issue.  Looking  to  Pitt’s  experience  and  sagacity, 
and  to  Addington’s  dependence  on  the  King,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  latter  should  have  ventured  to  make  the  offer,  or  that 
the  former  should  have  been  willing  to  entertain  it,  without  the 
King’s  express  authority  being  previously  obtained.  It  was  not 
a  mere  question  of  changing  a  Cabinet  office,  as  to  which  a 
Prime  Minister  might  properly  make  a  preliminary  arrangement, 
subject  to  the  King’s  confirmation.  It  was  practically  a  nego¬ 
tiation  for  a  complete  alteration  of  the  character  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  whole  discus.sion  proceeded  on  the  assumption 
that  Addington  and  Pitt  were  between  them  to  settle  who  was 
to  be  the  new  Prime  Minister. 

Addington’s  first  communication  to  the  King  on  the  subject 
is  stated  by  Lord  Malmesbury  to  been  made  at  an  audience 
after  the  levee,  when  Pitt’s  final  answer  had  been  given,  and 
the  correspondence  was  nearly  terminated.  He  represented 
I’itt’s  conduct  in  such  colours  as  to  rouse  the  King’s  wrath ; 
who  talked  of  Pitt’s  ‘  putting  the  crown  in  commission ;’  and 
said  that  he  carried  his  plan  of  removals  so  far  and  so  high, 
that  it  might  end  in  reaching  himself.  A  short  time  afterwards 
Addington  gave  the  King  copies  of  the  correspondence,  but  the 
King  refused  to  read  the  letters,  or  to  take  any  notice  of  them, 
adding  that  ‘  it  was  a  foolish  business,  which  was  begun  ill,  con- 
‘  ducted  ill,  and  terminated  ill.’ 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  hopes  of  averting  the  war,  which 
Addington  had  weakly  cherished  up  to  the  last  moment,  were 
destined  to  be  but  short  lived.  On  the  16th  of  May  a  message 
from  the  Crown  was  delivered  to  the  two  Houses,  informing  them 

‘  was  almost  the  only  sharp  thing  I  ever  heard  him  say  of  any  friend, 
‘  I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  I  was  to  be.”  ’ — (Life  of  Wilber- 
force,  vol.  iii.  p.  219.)  This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  historical  truth  is  unintentionally  perverted  for  the  sake  of 
conversational  antithesis.  It  is  certain  that  Addington’s  message  was 
fully  delivered  to  Pitt,  that  it  was  deliberately  considered  by  him,  and 
that  he  gave  a  written  answer  to  it,  in  which  his  reasons  for  refusing 
the  offer  were  stated  at  length.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  disliked  Fox’s 
character  and  politics,  and  thought  the  Grenvilles  too  warlike,  desired 
to  see  a  union  between  Pitt  and  Addington  effected.  (Ib.  p.  156.) 
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that  the  King  haJ  recalled  his  ambassador  from  Paris,  and  that 
the  F rench  ambassador  had  left  London.  A  declaration  of  war 
by  England  was  issued  on  the  18th.  Papers  explanatory  of  the 
rupture  were  presented  ;  and  an  Address  was  moved  by  Minis¬ 
ters  pledging  Parliament  to  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  Public 
opinion,  which  two  years  before  had  been  so  strongly  pro¬ 
nounced  in  favour  of  peace,  w’as  now  equally  decided  in  favour 
of  war.  The  majority  for  the  Address  was  in  the  Lords  142  to 
10 ;  in  the  Commons  398  to  67.  Pitt  appeared  on  this  occasion, 
and  spoke  with  great  energy  in  support  of  a  warlike  policy.  Fox 
made  one  of  his  most  successful  efforts  in  favour  of  pacific  re¬ 
lations  with  France.*  ‘  Everybody  here  seems  to  be  of  one 
‘  mind  (says  Mr.  Homer,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time)  as  to 
‘  the  justice  of  the  war  in  respect  of  the  case,  as  we  lawyers  call 
‘  it,  that  this  country  can  make  out  against  Bonapane  ;  but  the 


*  Fox’s  own  account  of  this  debate  is  as  follows ; — ‘  Pitt’s  speech  was 
‘  admired  very  much,  and  very  justly.  I  think  it  was  the  best  he 
‘  ever  made  in  that  style ;  and  there  were  several  circumstances  that 
‘  rendered  it  peculiarly  popular  with  the  House.  I  dare  say  you  have 
‘  heard  puffs  enough  of  my  speech  upon  the  Address,  so  that  I  need 
‘  not  add  my  mite;  but  the  truth  is,  it  was  my  best.’  (Mem.  of  Fox, 
ib.  p.  223.)  ‘  In  the  debate  Mr.  Fox  spoke  from  ten  to  one ;  and  in 
‘  these  three  hours  delivered  a  speech  of  more  art,  eloquence,  wit,  and 
‘  mischief,  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  heard  from  him.’  (Abbot’s 
Diary,  in  Lord  Sidmouth’s  Life,  ib.  p.  182.)  ‘  Pitt’s  speech  on  the  23rd, 

‘  the  finest  he  ever  made — never  was  any  speech  so  cheered,  or  such 
‘  incessant  and  loud  applause  ;  it  was  strong  in  support  of  war,  but  he 
‘  was  silent  as  to  Ministers ;  and  his  silence,  either  as  to  blame  or  praise, 

‘  was  naturally  construed  into  negative  censure.’  (Lord  Malmesbury, 
ib.  p.  256.)  ‘  Fox  spoke  tliree  hours,  very  ingeniously,  but  very  mis- 
‘  chievous.  Windham  answered  him.  Addington  spoke  very  poorly.’ 
(P.257.)  Mr.  Horner’s  report  will  also  be  read  with  interest: — ‘  By  all 
‘  the  accounts  I  have  collected,  both  Pitt  and  Fox  made  a  very  great 
‘  display.  Pitt’s  peroration  was  a  complete  half  hour  of  his  most 
‘  powerful  declamation,  not  lowered  in  its  tone  for  a  moment ;  not  a 
‘  particle  of  all  this  is  preserved  in  the  report  lately  published,  though 
‘  said  to  be  done  by  Canning.  Fox’s  speech  was  quite  of  a  different 
‘  cast,  and  not  at  ail  in  the  tone  which  he  usually  adopts ;  no  high 
‘  notes,  no  impassioned  bursts  ;  but  calm,  subtle,  argumentative 
‘  pleasantry.  He  very  seldom  attempts  to  keep  the  House  laughing ; 
‘  but  in  this  speech,  I  understand,  it  was  evidently  his  design  through- 
‘  out,  and  Mackintosh  says  he  never  heard  so  much  wit.  A  good 
‘  many  of  the  points  are  repeated,  none  of  which  are  in  the  newspapers, 
‘  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  you  them.  I  remember,  however,  the 
‘  compliment  he  paid  to  Pitt’s  speech,  that  “  if  Demosthenes  had  been 
‘  “  present,  he  must  have  admired,  and  might  have  envied.”  ’  (Memoirs 
of  Horner,  vol.  i.  p.  221.) 
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‘  policy  of  war  at  the  present  juncture  is  a  different  question, 

‘  of  whieh  people  take  various  views.’* 

The  only  step  now  taken  by  Mr.  Fox  in  assertion  of  his 
pacific  policy,  was  to  move  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  I'ecom- 
mending  a  resort  to  the  mediation  of  Kussia,  in  order  to  re- 
e^tabli^h  peace  with  France ;  Mr.  Pitt  concurred  in  the  principles 
of  the  motion,  and  it  was  not  pressed  to  a  division.f 

Shortly  afterwards,  resolutions  censuring  Ministers  for  their 
submissive  conduct  towards  France  since  the  signature  of  the 
peace,  and  expressing  a  want  of  confidence  in  them,  were  pro¬ 
posed  in  both  Houses,  and  negatived  by  large  majorities.  In 
the  Commons,  the  motion  for  the  removal  of  Ministers,  made 
by  Col.  Patten,  was  chiefly  memonable  on  account  of  the  line 
which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt.  Their  conduct  had  been  con¬ 
demned  in  several  elaborate  speeches,  chiefly  from  members  of 
the  Grenville  party,  and  it  had  been  defended  by  Addington; 
when  Pitt  rose  to  deliver  his  opinion.  The  Opposition  at  this 
time,  consisting  as  it  did  of  two  sections,  was  weakened  by 
difterence  of  sentiment.  The  old  Opposition  regretted  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  war ;  the  new  Opposition  applauded  its  renewal, 
and  only  regretted  the  peace  by  wliich  it  had  been  for  a  time 
interrupted.  The  policy  of  the  Government  had  failed,  and 

•  ^leinoirs  of  Horner,  ib.  p.  219. 

f  Tlie  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Fox  at  this  time,  with  respect  to 
the  chances  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  causes  of  its 
rupture,  may  be  collected  from  the  following  passages  in  his  letters : — 
‘  Everybody  seems  to  think  that  peace  is  more  and  more  safe ;  but 
‘  yet  what  you  say  of  ambiguous  menaces,  which  is  applicable  to 
‘  both  sides,  bad  blood,  &c.,  is  very  true,  and  till  a  language  more 
‘  friendly  is  adopted  on  both  sides,  there  can  be  no  safety  :  this  is 
‘  what  I  will  work  at  as  well  as  I  can.’  (To  Lord  Holland,  Jan.  1. 
18U3.  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  210.)  ‘Everybody  now  sees  that 
‘  Bonaparte’s  wish  is  for  peace ;  nay,  even  the  most  warlike  say  he 
‘^does  not  yet  think  himself  ready.  P^veryhody,  too,  now  sees  there 
‘  was  no  violence  on  the  part  of  P'rance  (which  was  at  first  sujiposed 
‘  to  cause  the  message),  and  I  believe  all  indignant  feelings  are  sub- 
‘  sided,  and  the  wish  for  peace  as  general  as  ever.’  (The  same,  March 
29.  1803,  ib.  p.  219.)  ‘  You  know  I  have  no  great  expectations  of  the 
‘  gratitude  of  the  country;  but  yet  the  wish  for  peace  among  sober- 
‘  minded  people  is  so  general  and  so  strong,  that  I  cannot  help  think- 
‘  ing  we  should,  in  the  feel  of  the  country  at  least,  be  honourably  dis- 
‘  tinguished  from  the  other  politicians  and  parties  of  the  day,  who  so 
‘  evidently  make  w'ar  and  peace  mere  engines  of  attack  upon  a 
‘  Ministry  whom  they  dislike.’  (To  Mr.  Grey,  March  12.  1803,  p.  297.) 
‘  At  present  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever,  that,  if  it  is  war,  it  is 
*  entirely  the  fault  of  the  ISlinisters,  and  not  of  Bonaparte.'  (The  same, 
March  1803,  ib.  p.  404.) 
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IMinlsters  were  admitted  to  be  wanting  in  ability  and  vigour. 

If  Mr.  Pitt  cordially  approved  of  the  conduct  of  ^Ministers,  the 
immediate  strength  derived  from  his  support,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  more  intimate  connexion  hereafter,  would  probably  place 
them  in  a  position  which,  backed  by  the  King’s  influence,  would 
defy  all  hostile  attacks.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  gave  a  de¬ 
cided  assent  to  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  it  was  plain  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  numbers  in  the  division,  his  open  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  two  sections  of  Oppositions  would  speedily  force 
Addington  to  a  capitulation.  The  curiosity  therefore  as  to 
the  sentiments  which  he  would  express,  and  the  vote  which 
he  would  give,  was  great.  But  the  ho])e3  of  all  parties  were 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.  He  declared  that  he  could  bestow 
neither  approbation  nor  censure  upon  the  conduct  of  Ministers  ; 
that  he  saw  no  such  extraordinary  exigency  as  justified  a  par¬ 
liamentary  interference  for  their  removal,  and  that  he  could 
neither  affirm  nor  negative  the  Address.  He  therefore  moved 
that  the  House  should  pass  to  the  other  orders  of  the  day  with¬ 
out  coming  to  a  vote  upon  the  resolutions.  Lord  Hawkesbury 
followed  Mr.  Pitt,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  re¬ 
jected  the  proffered  compromise,  insisting  that  the  House  should 
decide  for  a  direct  censure,  or  a  total  acquittal.  Mr.  Canning 
announced  that  though  he  had  never  hitherto  voted  against  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  must  support  the  resolutions.  The 
question  was  then  put ;  when  there  appeared  for  Mr.  Pitt’s  mo¬ 
tion  68,  against  it,  333.  The  minority  was  the  exact  measure 
of  Mr.  Pitt’s  followers  in  this  division,  as  both  sections  of  the 
Opposition  voted  with  the  Government.  After  this  division 
Mr.  Pitt,  with  his  friends,  and  the  old  Opposition,  went  away  ; 
and  upon  the  main  question  the  numbers  were,  for  the  resolu¬ 
tions  36,  against  them  277  ;  this  minority  consisting  of  the  new 
Opposition. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  though  deemed  feeble  by  Lord 
Grenville  *,  condemned  as  factious  by  the  King,  and  considered 
an  error  in  parliamentaiy"  tactics  by  his  own  friends,  probably 
answered  his  object.  Having  voted  for  the  peace,  and  having 
for  some  time  supported  Addington,  he  was  unwilling  to  join  in 

*  In  the  intercepted  letter  from  Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Wellesley 
(written  soon  after  this  debate),  Pitt’s  proceeding  is  thus  charac¬ 
terised; —  ‘The  measure  which  he  has  lately  adopted  (I  allude  to  Ids 
‘  motion  of  adjournment  on  the  vote  of  censure,  illjudged  in  itself,  as 
‘  I  think  it  was,  and  unfortunate  in  its  resalt,  since  it  lessened  his  pub- 
‘  lie  influence)  has  at  least  the  merit  of  expressing,  in  an  unequivocal 
*  manner,  his  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  Government.’  (Annual 
Register,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  118.) 
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the  vote  of  censure ;  but  by  refusing  to  negative  it,  he  implied 
his  disapprobation  of  Ministers,  and  evinced  a  disposition  which 
could  not  fail  soon  to  break  out  into  open  hostility. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  during  the  session  to  place 
the  administration  in  different  hands.  Addington  proceeded 
without  delay  to  restore  the  army  and  navy  to  a  war  footing, 
and  to  re-impose  the  income  tax, — the  objection  being  taken  then, 
as  subsequently,  that  it  made  no  distinction  between  permanent 
and  precarious  incomes.  His  Ministry  had  now  lived  through 
three  sessions.  In  the  first,  he  negotiated ;  in  the  second,  he 
concluded  the  peace ;  in  the  third,  he  declared  war.  The  pacifi¬ 
cation  lasted  from  the  signing  of  the  preliminaries,  in  October, 
1801,  till  the  recall  of  Lord  Whitworth,  in  May,  1803 ;  a  period 
of  twenty  months. 

But  although  the  Ministry  had  reached  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  stood  high  in  the  royal  favoui*,  the  course  of  events 
had  destroyed  all  their  prominent  claims  to  popular  supporh 
It  was  evident  that  the  beginning  of  their  end  had  arrived. 
Mediocrity  was  in  all  things  their  characteristic.  They  were 
considered  a  middle-class  Ministry ;  and  their  weakness  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  more  striking  than  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Moderate  in  measures,  as  in  ability  *,  they  hoped  to  suc¬ 
ceed  by  bending  before  circumstances,  and  to  obtain  safety  in  the 
midst  of  storms  by  their  resemblance  to  the  reed  rather  than  to 
the  oak.  They  likewise  flattered  themselves  that  good  inten¬ 
tions  would  supply  the  want  of  vigorous  acts.  But  a  new  state 
of  things  had  arisen,  and  positive  qualifications  in  a  Ministry 
were  now  felt  to  be  necessary.  Pitt’s  protecting  arm,  which 

*  The  first  stan/a  of  Canning’s  song  of  ‘  Moderate  Men  and  Mode- 
‘  rate  Measures,’  runs  thus : — 

‘  Praise  to  placeless,  proud  ability 
Let  the  prudent  muse  disclaim ; 

And  sing  the  statesman — all  civility — 

Whom  moderate  talents  raise  to  fame. 

He,  no  random  projects  urging. 

Makes  us  wild  alarms  to  feel ; 

With  moderate  measures  gently  purging 
Ills  that  prey  on  Britain’s  weal.’ 

Lord  Holland  says  of  Addington  : — ‘  His  empty  and  pompous  manner 
‘exposed  him  to  ridicule;  and  old  Lord  Liverpool  justly  observed 
‘  that  he  was  laughed  out  of  power  and  place  by  the  beau  monde.' 
(Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  211.)  It  seems  to  us  that  it  was 
the  wits,  rather  than  the  beau  monde,  who  made  Addington  ridiculous. 
Addington  was  indeed  the  favourite  of  the  Court ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  Court  a.t  this  time  was  not  in  fashion.  ' 
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had  been  for  a  time  held  over  Addington’s  head,  was  now  about 
to  turn  the  sword  against  his  breast.*  The  Grenville  party  had 
never  joined  in  Addington’s  support,  and  since  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  preliminaries,  had  kept  up  an  active,  unsparing,  and 
determined  opposition.  Fox  and  his  friends  had  warmly  sup¬ 
ported  the  treaty  and  the  pacific  policy  of  the  Government ;  but 
the  war  had  now  been  resumed,  and  in  January,  1804,  an  over¬ 
ture  was  made  to  him  by  the  Grenvilles  to  join  in  a  systematic 
opposition  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  Ministry,  and  substi¬ 
tuting  one  formed  on  a  wide  and  comprehensive  basis.  This 
overture  was  accepted,  and  the  old  and  new  Oppositions,  as  they 
were  called,  were  thus  combined  in  common  action  against  Ad¬ 
dington.  Fox,  indeed,  as  late  as  November,  1803,  had  been 
using  his  best  exertions  in  Addington’s  support,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  out  Pitt;  but  his  language  with  respect  to  Ministers, 
soon  after  this  time,  which  he  used  in  his  private  letters,  was 
contemptuous  and  hostile  in  the  highest  degree,  f 


*  ‘  Pitt,  I  hear,  is  more  and  more  bitter  against  the  Ministers,  and 
‘  feels  strongly  what  he  deems  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation.  I 
‘  am  told  he  even  expresses  this  sentiment  (an  openness  not  very 
‘  usual  with  him)  to  some  of  his  friends.’  (Mr.  Fox  to  Mr.  Grey, 
Dec.  17.  1803  ;  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  443.)  Lord  Grenville  made 
to  Pitt,  in  January,  the  same  offer  which  he  made  to  Fox ;  but  Pitt 
refused  to  engage  with  others  in  any  systematic  opposition  to  Adding¬ 
ton.  Lord  Grenville  reports  the  result  of  his  interview  with  Pitt  in 
a  letter  to  his  brother,  of  Jan.  30.  1804 ; — ‘  The  same  ideas  prevail, 

‘  and  nearly  the  same  course  will  be  pursued.  The  most  decided 
‘  hatred  and  contempt  of  those  who  have  done  so  much  to  provoke 
‘  both,  but  views  of  middle  lines,  and  managements,  and  delicacies  oii 
‘  ton  se  perd.'  (Court  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  p.  342.)  Pitt’s  own  de¬ 
tailed  explanation  of  his  conduct  at  this  time,  as  given  in  a  long  con¬ 
versation  with  Lord  Malmesbury,  may  be  seen  in  the  Diary  of  the 
latter,  vol.  iv.  p.  288-92. 

f  ‘  I  really  think  the  next  six  weeks  must  bring  matters  to  a  crisis, 
‘  both  with  respect  to  the  King,  and  to  the  getting  rid  of  these 
‘  rascals.’  (^Ir.  Fox  to  Mr.  Grey,  April  2.  (misprinted  August),  1804. 
‘  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  459.)  ‘  Let  us  first  get  rid  of  the  Doctor,  is 
‘  my  first  principle  of  action,  in  which  I  reckon  you  as  concurring  with 
‘  me  as  much  as  any  one.’  (Mr.  Fox  to  Mr.  Grey,  April  13.,  ib.  p.  463.) 
‘  You  will  perceive  that  the  Doctor  is  much  weaker  in  numbers  than 
‘  one  could  have  imagined ;  but  it  looks  as  if  this  was  not  so  much 
‘  owing  to  our  strength,  as  to  speculations  among  their  friends  con- 
‘  cerning  the  King,  and  Pitt’s  ambiguous  situation.  However,  it  has 
‘  this  good  effect,  that  it  makes  him  (the  Doctor)  more  and  more  con- 
‘  temned  every  day ;  indeed  the  contempt,  both  with  respect  to  the 
‘  degree  and  universality  of  it,  is  beyond  what  was  ever  known.  Not 
‘  one  unpaid  defender,  unless  you  reckon  Dallas,  who  is  impatient  for 
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At  the  beginning  of  1804,  the  course  of  political  affairs  was 
again  disturbed  by  a  recurrence  of  the  King’s  malady.  As  on 
the  last  occasion,  his  life  was  for  a  time  in  danger ;  but  when 
his  bodily  health  was  restored,  the  mental  derangement  was 
such  that  the  appointment  of  a  llegent  came  seriously  into 
question.  The  attention  of  Parliament  was  awakened ;  but 
after  some  weeks  the  bulletins  ceased,  and  Ministers  declared 
that  no  necessity  existed  for  the  suspension  of  the  regal 
functions.  It  is  however  certain  that  during  a  large  part  of 
this  year,  the  King’s  mind  was  in  a  state  which  disqualified 
him  for  the  calm  and  attentive  consideration  of  important  poli¬ 
tical  questions.*  AVe  need  scai'cely  point  out  that  this  inca¬ 
pacity  rendered  negotiations  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  difficult ;  that  it  tended  to  make  paidlamentary  oppo¬ 
sition  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  tlie  King  to  acquiesce  in  a 
policy  which  he  disliked,  objectionable  on  the  score  of  feeling, 
and  thus  gave  an  undue  advantage  to  the  Ministers  in  possession 
of  office.f  The  painful  and  conflicting  considerations  which  the 

‘  the  Solicitor-Generalship.’  (Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Lauderdale,  March  15., 
ib.  vol.  iv.  p.  24.)  ‘  Tlie  Doctor  has  exceeded,  if  possible,  all  his 

*  former  lies  in  what  he  said  about  the  Russian  business.  It  is,  I  own, 

*  an  ignoble  chase ;  but  I  should  have  great  pleasure  in  hunting  down 
‘  this  vile  fellow.’  (Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Lauderdale,  March  25.,  ib.  p-  31.) 
AV^ithin  two  years  this  ‘  vile  fellow,’  however,  held  the  office  of  Lord 
Privy  Seal  in  Mr.  Fox’s  own  administration. 

*  See  Twiss’s  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  vol.  i.  p.  416-27.  446.  452. ; 
Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  vol.  ii.  p.  246-50.  ;  Lord  Malmesbury,  ib. 
p.  286.  291.  310,  311,  318. ;  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  453.  463.,  vol. 
iv.  p.  24.  The  following  anecdote  of  the  acuteness  which  the  King 
retained  in  the  midst  ot  his  mental  derangement,  is  related  on  this 
occasion  by  Lord  Malmesbury : — ‘  In  the  first  illness,  when  Willis,  who 
‘  W'as  a  clergyman,  entered  the  room,  the  King  asked  him  if  he,  who 
‘  was  a  clergyman,  was  not  ashamed  of  himself  exercising  such  a  pro- 
‘  fession.  “  Sir,”  said  Willis,  “  our  Saviour  himself  went  about  heal- 
‘  ing  the  sick.”  “  Yes,”  answ'ered  the  King,  “  but  he  had  not  700/.  a 
‘  year  for  it.”  (Ib.  p.  310.).  Another  similar  anecdote  is  related  in 
the  Life  of  Lord  Eldon : — ‘  The  King,  during  one  of  his  illnesses,  com- 
‘  plained  to  Lord  Eldon,  who  related  the  story  to  Mr.  Farrer,  that  a 

*  man  in  the  employ  of  some  of  his  physicians  had  knocked  him  down. 
‘  “  When  1  got  up  again,”  added  the  King,  “  I  said  my  foot  had  slipped, 
‘  and  ascribed  my  fall  to  that ;  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  admit  that 
‘  the  King  liad  been  knocked  down  by  any  one.”’  (Twiss,  ib.  p.  426.) 

f  ‘  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  moment  the  Doctor  found  that 
the  King’s  madness  took  the  turn  of  wishing  war  against  Bonaparte, 
he  was  determined  to  humour  that  on  which  his  sole  existence  de¬ 
pended,  viz.,  the  King’s  madness.’  (Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Lauderdale, 
April  2.  1804.  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iv.  p.  36.) 
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King’s  illness  suggested,  may  be  understood  from  the  following 
passage  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Grenville  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  of  April  19th,  1804.  Lord  Grenville,  after 
informing  his  brother  of  a  message  from  Pitt  to  Addington, 
involving  a  communication  to  the  King  respecting  a  change  of 
Ministry,  proceeds  thus:  — 

‘  You  will  observe  all  this  supposes  the  King  in  a  state  to  receive 
such  a  communication  from  Addington,  and  to  undergo  all  the  fatigue 
of  body  and  mind,  to  which  it  must  unavoidably  lead,  if  even  he 
should  be  disposed  to  act  at  once  as  reason,  policy,  and  the  real  inte* 
rests  of  himself,  his  family,  and  his  people  require.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  believe  him  to  be  equal  even  to  the  very  first  entering  upon  such  a 
business  ;  and  if  the  state  of  public  atfairs  were  such  as  would  allow'  of 
our  postponing  the  whole  question,  most  willingly  would  I  lend  him 
my  assistance  (without  his  knowing  that  I  did  so),  for  warding  off 
from  him  the  difficulties  of  such  a  scene.  But  this  I  know  is  im¬ 
possible.  To  trust  the  country  for  another  year,  in  such  times  as 
these,  to  such  management  as  w'e  are  now  under,  w’ould  be,  in  all 
reasonable  calculation,  inevitable  ruin  ;  and  if,  in  measuring  one’s 
conduct  upon  such  a  subject,  one  could  look  to  the  King’s  health  alone, 
the  only  possible  means  of  securing  his  peace  of  mind,  is  to  do  the 
best  for  guarding  the  kingdom  against  the  dangers  now  ready  to  burst 
upon  us,  and  which,  if  not  better  provided  against  than  they  now  are, 
must,  when  they  come,  infallibly  overthrow  his  reason  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  ;  but,  probably,  with  that,  destroy  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
kingdom.’* 

No  long  time,  however,  elapsed  before  Pitt,  by  independent 
attacks,  and  by  giving  support  to  the  concerted  measures  of  the 
two  oppositions,  drove  Addington  to  the  necessity  of  resignation. 
He  commenced  his  hostile  operations  before  Easter  by  a  motion 
for  papers  on  the  state  of  the  navy,  in  which  he  was  aided  by 
the  Foxites  and  Grenvilles.  Upon  this  motion,  the  Prince’s 
friends  voted  with  Ministers,  and  the  Government  had  a  majority 
of  201  to  130.  After  Easter,  the  opposition  was  continued 
upon  a  bill  for  the  augmentation  of  the  Irish  militia;  on  the 
third  reading,  when  Pitt  voted  with  Fox  and  the  Grenvilles, 
the  ministerial  majority  was  only  21.  A  week  afterwards, 

*  Court  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  p.  3oO.  The  following  is  the 
account  of  the  King’s  state  giv'cn  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1804,  after  a  visit  to  Windsor  : — ‘  He  had  found  things 

*  at  Windsor  as  bad  as  they  had  been  represented ;  no  cordiality 

*  (hardly  common  civility)  towards  himself ;  a  power  of  restraining 
‘  himself  and  talking  rationally  for  some  time  and  on  some  points,  but 
‘  no  day  passing  without  much  of  a  different  description,  and  many 

*  points  verj’  prevalent  in  his  mind  of  a  character  extremely  irra- 
‘  tional.’  (Lord  Grenville  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Nov.  30. 
1804.  Court  and  Cabinets,  ib.  p.  381.) 
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Fox  brought  forward  an  opposition  motion  on  the  defences  of 
the  country,  which  was  supported  in  debate  by  Pitt  and  Wind¬ 
ham.  In  this  division,  Sheridan  and  the  Prince’s  friends  voted 
with  the  Opposition,  and  the  numbers  were  for  the  motion,  204, 
against  it  256  ;  showing  a  majority  of  52  for  the  Government. 
Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1804,  !Mr.  Pitt 
followed  up  this  advantage  by  opposing  the  order  of  the  day 
for  going  into  committee  on  a  government  bill,  for  the  suspension 
of  the  Army  of  Reserve  Act.  He  objected  to  the  system  of 
military  defence  proposed  by  Ministers,  and  developed  a  plan 
of  his  own.  On  this  question,  the  division  was  240  to  203, 
leaving  a  majority  of  only  37  in  favour  of  ^linisters.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  gradual  decline  in  his  own  numbers,  and 
also  the  weight  of  the  Opposition,  Addington  now  resolved  to 
resign.  He  communicated  his  intention  immediately  to  the 
King ;  and  on  the  30th  of  April  the  Chancellor  informed  Mr. 
Pitt  that  the  Government  was  dissolved. 

Soon  after  the  division  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Irish 
Militia  Bill  on  the  16th  of  April,  Addington  sent  a  message  to 
Pitt,  desiring  to  know,  through  a  common  friend,  his  opinions 
on  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  for 
carrying  on  the  Government.  Pitt,  who  doubtless  bore  in  mind 
the  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  negotiation  with  Addington  in 
the  previous  year*,  declined  to  accede  to  this  proposal;  but  stated 
that  if  the  King  wished  to  learn  his  views  as  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  Ministry,  he  would  state  them  to  any  person  nominated 
by  His  Majesty  for  that  purpose.  Addington’s  reply  w'as  that 
he  would  advise  the  King  to  charge  Lord  Eldon  with  this 
mission.f  A  few  days  afterwards  Pitt,  without  receiving  any 
communication  from  the  King,  sent  to  Lord  Eldon  an  unsealed 
letter  to  be  laid  before  His  Majesty,  declaring  sentiments  adverse 

*  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  a  Mr.  O’Brien,  of  January  22.  1804,  says : 
‘  Depend  on  it,  there  is  no  truth  in  any  treaty  at  present  (I  mean 
‘  these  last  nine  months)  with  Pitt  or  for  Pitt.’  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iv. 
p.  14.)  On  which  passage  Lord  J.  Russell  remarks,  that  ‘  Mr.  Fox 
‘  was  quite  mistaken,’  referring  to  the  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth.  Mr. 
Fox’s  statement  is  certainly  correct ;  there  had  been  no  negotiation 
with  Pitt  since  March  and  April,  1803;  and  this  transaction  was 
well  known  to  Mr.  Fox,  who  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Grey,  of  April, 
1803,  ‘  I  have  good  authority  for  saying  that  the  negotiation  with 
‘  Pitt  is  at  an  end,  and  in  a  manner  not  likely  to  bring  on  a  renewal*’ 
(Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  410.) 

f  This  transaction  was  related  by  Pitt  to  Lord  Grenville.  Letter 
of  Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Buckingham,  April  19.  1804;  Court  and 
Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  p.  348. 
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to  the  Government,  and  explaining  the  course  which  he  w’as 
about  to  take  on  Mr.  Fox’s  motion.  This  letter  appears  not  to 
have  been  submitted  to  the  King  until  about  the  time  when 
Addington  tendered  his  resignation.*  On  the  2nd  of  May,  Mr. 
Pitt  sent  through  Lord  Eldon  a  letter  to  the  King,  containing 
his  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Government,  which  was  to 
comprehend  the  leaders  of  all  political  parties ;  but  the  King,  who 
was  greatly  troubled  and  disconcerted  at  Addington’s  resig¬ 
nation,  and  was  most  reluctant  to  readmit  Pitt  to  office,  gave 
him  a  discouraging  answer.f  Mr.  Pitt  now  requested  a  personal 
interview.  This  request  w’as  granted,  and  on  the  7  th  he  was 
accompanied  to  the  Queen’s  House  by  the  Chancellor ;  but  such 
were  the  reports  of  the  King’s  state  which  he  had  heard,  that 
he  refused  to  enter  the  closet  until  he  had  received  from  the 
physicians  a  written  assurance  that  his  visit  would  not  disturb 
the  King,  especially  as  His  Majesty  had  not  seen  him  for  three 
yearsj ;  that  is,  apparently,  not  since  his  resignation  in  1801. 
Mr.  Pitt,  however,  found  the  King  capable  of  discussing  public 
affairs  with  him.  He  obtained  with  some  difficulty  permission 
to  treat  with  Lord  Grenville  and  his  friends,  as  well  as  with 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox ;  but  the  King  positively  refused  to 
admit  Mr.  Fox  himself  into  the  Cabinet,  although  his  com¬ 
prehension  was  pressed  by  Pitt. 

Pitt  received  this  communication  of  the  King’s  wishes  as  final, 
and  made  no  further  attempt  to  resist  them.  As  soon  as  the 
interview  was  over,  he  sent  Mr.  Canning  to  Lord  Grenville, 
and  Lord  Granville  Leveson  to  Mr.  Fo.x,  to  acquaint  them 
with  what  had  passed.  Lord  Grenville  said  that  the  result  was 
what  he  expected,  and  he  must  decline  to  take  office.  On  the 
following  day,  after  he  had  communicated  with  his  friends,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  (which  was  made  public  at  the 
time),  in  which  he  objected  to  becoming  party  to  a  system  of 
Government  formed  upon  a  principle  of  exclusion ;  and  he 
declared  his  opinion,  that  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of 
the  weight,  talents,  and  character,  to  be  found  in  public  men 
of  all  descrii)tion8,  and  without  any  exception,  ought  to  be 

*  There  seems  no  ground  for  Lord  Brougham’s  view  (Hist. 
Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  p.  297.,  ed.  1855)  that  this  commu¬ 
nication  through  Lord  Eldon  was  an  intrigue. 

t  Twiss,  ib.  p.  443. ;  Lord  Malmesbury,  p.  296-99. 

t  Lord  St.  lielens  was  the  authority  for  this  fact.  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury,  il>.  p.  304. ;  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  ib.  p.  286.  It  seems  that 
the  fact  of  the  King  having  passed  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  Park  without 
notice  in  June,  1803,  was  commented  on  at  the  time.  (Memoirs  of 
Horner,  vol.  i.  p.  221.) 
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united  in  the  public  service.  Mr.  Fox,  on  receiving  the  mes¬ 
sage,  expiessed  no  surprise,  anger,  or  disappointment ;  said  that 
he  was  himself  too  old  to  care  about  office  *  but  that  he  had 
many  friends  who  for  years  had  followed  him,  and  whom  he 
should  advise  to  join  the  Government,  and  he  trusted  that  Pitt 
would  give  them  places.  I'ox,  anticipating  the  King’s  personal 
objection  to  him,  had,  on  the  day  before  Pitt’s  interview  with 
the  King,  left  a  note  with  Mr.  Grenville,  announcing  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  arrangement,  and 
expressing  a  hope  that  his  exclusion  would  not  prevent  either 
the  Grenvilles  or  his  own  friends  from  accepting  office.  This 
disinterested  conduct  on  his  part  weighed  much  with  Lord 
Grenville  and  his  friends  in  declining  to  acquiesce  in  his  ex¬ 
clusion  and  to  join  Pitt. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  two  answers  Pitt  testified  much  anger 
at  the  conduct  of  Lord  Grenville,  and  much  pleasure  at  that  of 
Fox.  He  made  an  appointment  to  see  Fox  on  the  following 
morning,  to  which  Fox  assented ;  but  Fox’s  friends,  in  the 
meantime,  agreed  not  to  accept  office  without  him,  and  the 
interview  never  took  place.! 

Pitt  was  doubtless  mortified  at  the  decided  refusal  of  the 
Grenville  party,  and  disappointed  at  being  compelled  to  form 
an  administration  without  their  assistance.  The  two  principal 
parties  were,  for  different  reasons,  closed  against  him ;  the  Foxites, 
because  their  chief  had  been  proscribed  by  the  King ;  the  Gren¬ 
villes,  because  Pitt  had  acquiesced  in  this  proscription.  The 
new  administration,  however,  such  as  it  was,  was  soon  formed. 
Six  of  the  existing  Cabinet  Ministers  remained ;  viz..  Lord 
Eldon,  Lord  Chancellor ;  Duke  of  Portland,  President  of  the 
Council;  Lord  Westmoreland,  Privy  Seal;  Lord  Chatham, 

*  Mr.  Fox  was  at  this  time  fifty-five  years  old. 

f  A  full  and  confidential  account  of  the  views  entertained  by 
Pitt,  prior  to  the  overthrow  of  tlie  Addington  Ministry,  and  of  the 
communications  of  his  intentions  which  he  made  to  Fox  and  Lord 
Grenville,  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Melville,  of  March  29. 
1804,  privately  printed  by  Lord  Stanhope  (then  Lord  Mahon)  from 
the  original  at  Melville  Castle  in  1852.  In  this  letter  Pitt  declares 
his  intention  of  informing  the  King  that  if  he  is  resolved  to  exclude 
the  friends  both  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville,  he  will  be  ready  to 
do  as  he  best  can  with  his  own  friends,  united  with  the  most  capable 
and  unexceptionable  persons  of  the  existing  Government,  ‘  but  of 
‘  course  excluding  many  of  them,  and  above  all,  Addington  hinmAf 
‘  and  Lord  St.  Vincent'  He  adds  that  Fox  is  prepared  to  support 
an  anti-ministerial  motion,  ‘  under  the  full  knowledge  that  if  the 
‘  result  produces  the  removal  of  the  Government,  he  (Pitt)  holds 
‘  himself  at  full  liberty  to  form  a  new  one  without  reference  to  him.’ 
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Master  of  the  Ordnance ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control.  Lord  Hawkesbury  was  still  Secretary 
of  State,  but  was  moved  from  the  Foreign  to  the  Home  De¬ 
partment.  The  new  Cabinet  appointments  were :  Mr.  Pitt, 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
Lord  Ilarrowby,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  Lord 
Camden,  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  Colonies ;  Lord 
Melville,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  Duke  of  Montrose, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Lord  Mulgrave,  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  only 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  Cabinet,  besides 
Mr.  Pitt,  was  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  result  was  that  Pitt  was 
driven,  in  substance,  to  the  very  arrangement  which  he  had 
rejected  when  proposed  to  him  by  Addington  a  year  before. 
Six  of  the  old  Cabinet  remained ;  Pitt,  with  five  new  colleagues, 
was  added.  Of  these  five,  Addington  was  willing  to  receive 
Lord  Melville,  and  therefore,  all  that  Pitt  gained  was  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  Lord  Camden  or  Lord  Mulgrave  for  Addington 
himself,  and  the  addition  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  a  change 
which  profited  nobody.  It  should,  moreover,  not  be  overlooked, 
that  before  a  year  was  over,  Pitt  was  glad  to  negotiate  with 
Addington,  and  to  admit  him  into  his  Cabinet. 

The  King  consented  reluctantly  to  this  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  desired  to  retain  Addington  ;  he  disliked  the  return 
of  Pitt.  In  writing  to  Addington,  after  his  resignation,  he 
styles  the  late  Minister  ‘his  truly  beloved  friend,  whose  honour, 
‘  truth,  and  personal  attachment  will  ever  be  a  source  of  the 
‘  greatest  pleasure  and  comfort  His  Majesty  can  enjoy.’  *  The 
King  likewise  offered  him  an  earldom,  a  pension  for  himself,  and 
another  for  Mrs.  Addington  (which  honour  and  emoluments  were 
declined)  ;  and  in  his  parting  interview,  expressed  undiminished 
attachment  and  respect  for  the  retiring  ^Minister,  and  a  strong 
disaj)proval  of  the  means  by  which  he  had  been  supplanted. f 

Atldington,  as  we  learn  from  his  biographer,  always  consi¬ 
dered  his  treatment  by  Pitt  as  unkind  and  unfair.  Pitt,  indeed, 
had  not  recommended  him  to  oflficc,  but  he  had  contributed 
more  than  any  other  man  to  his  acceptance  of  it.  He  began 
by  offering  advice,  and  giving  it ;  he  then  withdrew  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  where  he  could  not  be  consulted,  and  stood  aloof  from  the 


*  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  ib.  p.  292. 

T  ib.  p.  294.  The  King  afterwards  presented  to  Addington  a 
copy  of  lietuhey’s  portrait  of  himself  on  horseback,  to  be  followed  by 
portraits  of  himself  and  the  Queen  in  their  robes.  This  gift  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  another  flattering  and  affectionate  letter.  (Ib.  p.  321.) 
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Government ;  and,  finally,  he  threw  his  weight  into  the  oppo¬ 
site  scale,  and,  in  fact,  brought  about  Addington’s  downfall.* 
It  may  be  added  that  Canning’s  incessant  artillery  of  news- 
])aper  attacks,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  against  the  whole  Ad¬ 
dington  tribe,  with  all  their  medical  apparatus,  must  have  fos¬ 
tered  a  feeling  of  perpetual  bitterness  against  Pitt,  because 
Canning  lived  with  him  on  terms  of  the  utmost  intimacy,  and 
it  could  scarcely  be  doubted  that  his  battery  might  have  been 
silenced  by  a  serious  remonstrance  coming  from  his  honoured 
and  beloved  patron.  Such  was  Addington’s  case  against  Pitt, 
but  such  was  not  the  light  in  which  the  matter  was  viewed  on 
the  other  side. 

Dr.  Addington  had  been  the  confidential  physician  of  Lord 
Chatham.  His  son  Henry  and  William  Pitt  were  nearly  of  the 
same  agef;  they  had  been  friends  from  childhood;  and  when 
Mr.  Pitt  had  become  Prime  Minister,  and  Mr.  Addington  had 

*  The  following  passage  respecting  Pitt’s  relations  with  Adding¬ 
ton,  occurs  in  Lord  Grenville’s  intercepted  letter  to  Lord 
Wellesley,  dated  July  12.  1803:  —  ‘Though  he  did  not  recommend 
‘  Addington  to  his  present  employment  (and  indeed  who  is  there 
‘  that  knows  him  w’ould  have  done  it  ?)  he  nevertheless  gave 
‘  him  a  certain  portion  of  influence,  more  active  than  my  opinion 
‘  would  have  j)ermitted  me  to  grant  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
‘  administration.  lie  advised  their  measures  a  long  time  after 
‘  I  had  ceased  to  have  any  intercourse  with  them,  and  he  ap- 
‘  proved  of  them  in  different  points,  which  appeared  to  me  the  most 
‘  criminal,  and  which  were  indeed  so,  as  proved  by  the  event.  He  is 
‘  consequently  more  hampered  in  his  conduct  than  I  am,  and  he  does 
‘  not  at  present  enjoy  the  inestimable  advantage  which  1  possess,  of 
‘  never  having  concealed  nor  compromised  my  opinion,  in  regard  to 
‘  matters  of  so  much  political  importance  ;  but  I  believe  that  his  ideas 
‘  on  their  political  conduct  are  not  much  different  from  mine,  if  they 
‘  differ  at  all,  and  to  all  this  7nust  be  added  a  resentment  justly  merited 
from  the  personal  conduet  of  Mr.  Addington  towards  Him.  He 
‘  does  not  endeavour  to  conceal  his  sentiments.’  (Ann.  Reg.  vol.  xlvi. 
p.  118.;  Adolphus,  vol.  vii.  p.  754.)  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Buckingham, 
of  March  12.  1803,  Lord  Grenville  says: — ‘Pitt  is  still  at  Walmer. 
‘  Messengers  of  all  descriptions  are  going  continually  to  him  to  bring 
‘  him  up.  The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  he  will  come  up  next 
‘  week,  but  I  really  can  venture  no  conjecture.  He  has  hampered 
‘  himself  to  such  a  degree  by  his  support  of  measures  which  he  so 
‘  totally  disapproved,  that  I  really  hardly  see  w’hat  he  has  to  do,  and 
‘  am  glad  the  decision  is  not  with  me.’  (Court  and  Cabinets,  vol.  'h. 
p.  263.)  Similar  language  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Grenville,  of 
Oct  20.  1802,  ib.  p.  212. 

t  Addington  was  Pitt’s  senior  by  two  years;  he  was  born  in  1757, 
and  Pitt  in  1759. 
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obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  intentions  had  been  formed  on 
several  occasions  of  offering  public  employment  to  the  latter. 
At  length,  upon  the  transfer  of  Mr.  W.  Grenville  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  from  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1789, 
the  Speakership  became  vacant,  and  Addington  was  proposed 
and  carried  by  the  Government.  He  therefore  owed  his  first 
elevation  in  great  measure  to  the  favour  of  Mr.  Pitt  * :  his  un¬ 
expected  and  (we  may  add)  undeserved  elevation  to  the  office  of 
Prime  Minister  he  owed  to  the  favour  of  the  King.  Pitt  en¬ 
couraged  his  acceptance  of  this  post,  and  for  a  time  gave  him 
countenance,  support,  and  advice.  Whether  Pitt  considered 
him  a  mere  locum  tenens,  Avho  was  bound  to  withdraw  whenever 
he  might  think  fit  to  return,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  even  Addington,  certain  as  he  was  of 
the  King’s  support,  would  consent  to  hold  his  office  on  such  a 
tenure.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Tierney,  as  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  in  June,  1803,  was  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  measure 
personally  offensive  to  Pitt,  and  could  not  fail  to  occur  to  him¬ 
self  in  the  same  light.  Pitt,  however,  though  contentious  in 
dehate,  and  haughty  in  negotiation,  was  undoubtedly  of  a 
placable  and  forgiving  spirit,  and  did  not  cherish  personal  re¬ 
sentments.  A  ministerial  pamphlet,  published  in  1803,  at¬ 
tacked  Pitt  with  much  asperity,  and  might  be  considered  as 
disclosing  those  feelings  and  opinions  which  the  Government 
dared  not  avow.  It  is,  however,  uncertain  how  far  Addington 
can  be  justly  held  responsible  for  the  contents  of  Mr.  Bentley’s 
anonymous  pamphlet,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  have  some  diflSculty 
in  accounting  for  the  ‘just  resentment’  which  Lord  Grenville 
(no  partial  judge  of  Pitt’s  feelings^  at  the  time)  says  that  Pitt 
entertained  at  Addington’s  personal  conduct  towards  him.  The 

*  These  obligations  are  alluded  to  in  Canning’s  sarcastic  poem  of 
‘  Elijah’s  Mantle,’  written  after  Pitt’s  death. 

*  Sidmouth  !  though  low  that  head  is  laid. 

Which  called  thee  from  thy  native  shade. 

And  gave  thee  second  birth  ; 

Gave  thee  the  sweets  of  power  and  place, 

Tlie  tufted  robe  and  gilded  mace. 

And  reared  thy  puny  worth ; 

‘  Think  how  his  mantle  wrapt  thee  round. 

Is  one  of  equal  virtue  found 
Among  thy  new  compeers  ? 

Or  can  tliy  cloak  of  Amiens  stuff". 

Once  laughed  to  scorn  by  blue  and  buff". 

Hide  thee  from  Windham’s  jeers?’ 

(Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals  for  1806,  vol.  x.  p.  153.) 

VOL.  evil.  NO.  CCXVII.  M 
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part  which  Addington  played  was  undoubtedly  mean,  low- 
minded,  and  selfish ;  he  acted  towards  Pitt  without  generosity. 
He  sought,  by  subservience  towards  him,  and  by  thus  obtaining 
the  great  leader’s  assistance,  to  retain  his  hold  upon  Parliament ; 
and  by  subservience  to  the  King,  to  retain  the  royal  favour.  In 
this  manner  he  hoped,  without  any  real  merit  or  ability,  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  office. 

No  man  of  spirit  or  independence  would  have  played  this 
shabby  game.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  position  which  Pitt 
had  made  for  himself  was  such  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  of 
severe  criticism,  to  create  dissatisfaction  in  the  leaders  of  all 
parties,  to  expose  him  to  blame  from  all  sides,  and  to  denude 
him  of  all  cordial  support  except  from  his  personal  adherents. 
The  ])art  which  he  attempted  to  fill,  of  secret  adviser  of  the 
measures  of  the  Government,  without  real  power  or  responsi¬ 
bility,  was  sure  after  a  time  to  lead  to  disappointment  and  misun¬ 
derstanding.  His  relations  to  Addington  as  a  friend  and  coun¬ 
sellor  in  private,  and  an  independent  supporter  or  censor  in  public, 
were  radically  inconsistent.  The  middle  line  which  he  traced 
for  himself,  of  tenderness  and  forbearance  to  Addington,  and  of 
abstinence  from  parliamentary  pressure  on  the  King,  so  much 
complained  of  by  Lord  Grenville  *,  satisfied  nobody ;  and  was 
intelligible  to  nobody.  It  alienated  the  Grenvilles  and  Foxites, 
with  whom  he  refused  to  form  an  alliance  in  opposition,  and 
who  therefore  would  not  join  him  when  he  was  charged  with  the 
formation  of  a  Government ;  it  wounded  Addington,  who  con¬ 
sidered  himself  overthrown  by  a  friend ;  it  failed  in  mitigating 
the  King,  who  regarded  Pitt  as  the  real  author  of  his  favourite’s 
ruin.  It  reduced  public  duty  to  a  question  of  private  feeling 
and  personal  delicacy.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Pitt’s 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
it  cannot  be  disputed  that  up  to  1801  he  showed  all  the  qualities 
of  a  great  parliamentary  leader,  and  that  he  succeeded  in  in¬ 
spiring  confidence  in  a  large  body  of  followers.  But  by  Ids 
ambiguous  conduct  during  the  three  following  years  — by  his 
policy  of  seclusion  and  mystery  —  he  so  far  weakened  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  position,  that  on  being  charged  with  the  formation  of  a 
Ministry  in  1804,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  adhesion  ef  any 

*  Lord  Grenville,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  written 
on  the  7th  of  January,  18(X>,  about  a  fortnight  before  Pitt’s  death,  says 
that  his  hope  of  bringing  about  a  Government  formed  of  the  ablest 
public  nu  n  had  been  rendered  desperate ;  ‘  Firstly,  by  the  great 
‘  misconduct  of  Pitt,  who  might  have  realised  it,  but  refused  to  do  so.’ 
(Court  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iv.  p.  9.)  This  must  refer  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Pitt’s  Government  in  1804. 
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of  the  chief  parliamentary  parties.  The  Grenvilles,  the  Foxites, 
even  Addington  and  his  personal  friends,  stood  aloof,  and  Pitt 
became  in  substance  the  head  of  the  old  Ministry,  whose  policy 
he  had  condemned  in  the  most  contemptuous  language,  and  in 
whose  overthrow  he  had  taken  the  most  prominent  part.  To 
such  straits  was  Pitt  by  his  own  conduct  reduced,  who,  power¬ 
ful  as  he  had  been  in  Government,  might,  if  he  had  acted  a 
straightforward,  resolute,  and  open  part,  have  been  still  more 
powerful  in  Oppositioy,  and,  in  combination  with  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  and  Fox,  have  dictated  his  own  terms  to  the  King  and 
Addington.  When  Demosthenes  was  asked  what  was  the  first, 
and  second,  and  third  qualification  of  an  orator,  he  answered, 

‘  Delivery in  like  manner,  if  we  were  asked  what  is  the 
first,  and  second,  and  third  qualification  of  an  English  states¬ 
man,  we  would  answer,  ‘Intelligibility.’  As  in  oratory,  the 
most  eloquent  words  and  the  wisest  counsels  will  avail  but 
little  if  they  are  not  impressed  by  voice  and  manner  on  the 
minds  of  an  audience ;  so  integrity  and  public  spirit  will  fail 
to  command  confidence,  if  the  course  adopted  is  intricate  and 
inexplicable. 

The  unfavourable  light  in  which  Pitt’s  conduct  could  be  re¬ 
presented  by  an  antagonist,  without  any  clear  or  conclusive 
defence  being  possible,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  retort  to 
which  he  provoked  Sheridan,  by  a  taunt  on  his  support  of  the 
Addington  Government :  — 

‘  The  right  honourable  gentleman  (said  Sheridan,  in  a  debate  on 
March  6th,  1806),  has  thought  fit  to  allude  to  the  support  which  I 
gave  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  when  that  noble  lord  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  lie  represents  it  as  an  insidious  and  hollow  support.  I 
hope  it  is  not  my  character  to  give  any  support  of  that  description. 
I  say  I  gave  my  support  to  the  late  administration  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  go^  faith,  and  I  know  that  the  noble  lord  has  always  been 
ready  to  acknowledge  it.  But  supposing  1  had  not  supported  him 
with  firmness  and  fidelity — what  then  ?  I  never  had  professed  to  do 
so,  either  to  that  administration  or  to  this  House.  I  supported  them 
because  I  approved  of  many  of  their  measures ;  but  principally  was  I 
induced  to  support  them  because  I  considered  their  continuance  in 
office  a  security  against  the  return  to  power  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  me,  wliich  ever  appeared  to  me  as  the  greatesl 
national  calamity.  If,  indeed,  I  had  recommended  the  noble  lord  to 
His  Majesty ;  if  I  had  come  down  to  the  House  and  described  the 
noble  lord  as  the  fittest  man  in  the  country  to  fill  the  office  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  because  it  was  a  convenient  step  to  my  own 
safety,  in  retiring  from  a  situation  which  I  could  no  longer  till  with 
honour;  if,  having  seduced  him  into  that  situation,  I  had  afterwards 
tapered  off  from  a  prominent  support  when  I  saw  that  the  minister  of 
my  own  choice  was  acquiring  greater  stability  and  popularity  than  I 
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wished  for ;  if,  when  I  saw  an  opening  to  my  own  return  to  power,  I 
had  entered  into  a  combination  with  others,  whom  1  meant  also  to 
betray,  from  the  sole  lust  of  power  and  office,  in  order  to  remove  him ; 
and  if,  under  the  dominion  of  these  base  appetites,  I  had  then  treated 
with  ridicule  and  contempt  the  very  man  whom  I  had  before  held  up 
to  the  choice  of  my  Sovereign,  and  the  approbation  of  this  House  and 
the  public,  then  indeed  I  should  have  merited  the  contempt  of  all 
good  men,  and  should  have  deserved  to  be  told  that  I  was  hollow  and 
insincere  in  my  support,  and  had  acted  a  mean  and  perfidious  part.’* 

Pitt  took  his  seat  after  his  re-election  oti  the  18th  of  May.  In 
proof  of  his  efficiency  as  a  war-minister,  he  soon  afterwards  in¬ 
troduced  a  Bill  for  improving  the  defences  of  the  country,  which 
was  known  as  the  Additional  Force  Bill.  It  met  however  with 
an  unfavourable  reception  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  its  second 
reading  was  opposed  by  181  to  221  votes;  it  was  much  con¬ 
tested  on  other  stages,  and  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Pitt  went  so  far 
as  to  complain  of  the  opposition  made  to  it  by  the  Grenville 
party.  At  the  end  of  July  I’arliament  was  prorogued,  and 
Pitt  had  now  leisure  to  consider  what  steps  he  could  take  to 
strengthen  himself  before  the  beginning  of  another  session. 

This  strength  he  sought  in  a  quarter  where  it  seemed  least 
likely  to  be  afforded,  and  whence  it  was  most  humiliating  to 
him  to  accept  it.  Before  the  opening  of  the  session,  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1805  — a  period  at  that  time  considered  un¬ 
usually  late  —  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  Addington  for 
prevailing  upon  him  to  be  reconciled  with  Pitt,  and  to  accept  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The  ejected  Minister,  though  recently  un¬ 
sparing  in  his  censure  of  his  successor  f,  was  found  placable ; 
he  w'as  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Sidmouth,  because,  as 
W’as  believed,  Pitt  feared  his  rival  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  he  became  President  of  the  Council,  instead  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland.  The  arrangement  was  highly  pleasing 

•  Sheridan  had  not  spared  Addington  in  the  early  part  of  his 
administration,  as  is  shown  by  bis  joke  about  Theseus  leaving  his 
sitting  part  behind  him,  which  Gilbert  Wakefield  furnished  to  him 
from  a  story  in  the  Scholia  to  Aristophanes.  (Eq.  1368.)  It 
seems  that  the  reporters  did  not  catch  the  name,  and  that  Nicias, 
instead  of  Theseus,  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  (See  Adolphus, 
vol.  vii.  p.  o90.) 

t  ‘  Addington  is  more  bitter  than  ever  against  the  present  Ministers.’ 
(Mr.  Grenville  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Nov.  13.  1804.  Court 
and  Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  p.  375.)  ‘  The  reconciliation  between  Pitt  and 

‘  Addington  must  have  been  sudden,  as  I  know  that  only  two  days 
‘  before,  upon  Pitt  touching  his  hat  as  he  passed  by  Addington, 

‘  Addington  observed  to  Dyson,  who  was  riding  with  him,  that  even 
‘  that  greeting  was  new  to  him.’  (The  same,  Jan.  7.  1805,  ib.  p.  404.) 
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to  the  King,  but  was  not  agreeable  to  the  friends  of  either  of 
the  high  contracting  parties,  and  did  not  benefit  Pitt  either  in 
popularity  or  character;  at  the  same  time  Addington’s  friend, 
Lord  Buckinghamshire,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  in¬ 
stead  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  had  taken  Lord  Harrowby’s  place. 

The  reconciliation  was  hollow,  and  its  effects  were  not  of  long 
duration.  The  Tenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Naval 
Inquiry  had  brought  forward  certain  facts  impugning  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Lord  Melville,  with  respect  to  his  alleged  misappro¬ 
priation  of  public  money,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  Upon 
this  report,  a  motion  inculpatory  of  him  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Whitbread.  Pitt  was  eager  to  save  his 
friend,  and  manifested  the  most  lively  anxiety  during  Wilber- 
force’s  speech,  whose  adverse  opinion  and  vote  produced  much 
influence  upon  the  House.  Upon  the  division  the  numbers 
were  equal,  when  the  Speaker  (Abbot)  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  the  motion  of  censure.  Abbot  was  Addington’s  inti¬ 
mate  friend ;  and  Addington,  differing  from  Pitt,  took  an  un¬ 
favourable  view  of  Lord  Melville’s  case.*  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards  Mr.  Pitt  informed  the  House  that  Lord  Melville  had 
resigned  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  subse¬ 
quently  that  he  had  advised  His  Majesty  to  erase  his  name  from 
the  list  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  making  the  latter  announce¬ 
ment,  Pitt  confessed  that,  however  anxious  he  might  be  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  House,  he  felt  a  deep  and  bitter 
pang  in  being  compelled  to  be  the  instrument  of  rendering  the 
noble  lord’s  punishment  more  severe-f  The  question  then  arose 
as  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Melville’s  successor  at  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.  The  arrangement  which  Lord  Sidmouth  desired  was 
that  his  friend  Lord  Buckinghamshire  should  be  First  Lord 

*  The  strength  of  the  feeling  which  prevailed  at  the  time  against 
Lord  Melville,  and  the  cry  against  Placemen  and  Scotsmen,  is 
described  by  Mr.  Horner  in  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (Life, 
vol.  i.  p.  291.).  Lord  Malmesbury  speaks  of  the  huzzas  and  shouts 
of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  Lord  Melville’s  condemnation.  Sir 
Thomas  Mostyn  giving  a  view  hollo,  and  ‘we  have  killed  the  fox’ 
(Ib.  p.  338.).  The  question  seems  in  both  Houses  to  have  been  re¬ 
garded  rather  as  political  than  judicial.  See  Lord  Campbell’s  remarks 
on  his  acquittal  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough. 

t  After  his  acquittal  by  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Melville  was 
restored  to  his  place  in  the  Privy  Council,  but  he  never  afterwards 
held  office.  According  to  Lord  Holland,  Pitt  said  to  Mr.  Huskisson  at 
Bath,  a  short  time  before  his  death:  ‘  We  can  get  over  Austerlitz,  but 
‘  we  can  never  get  over  the  Tenth  Report.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
‘  Englishmen.’  (Mem.  of  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  48.) 
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of  the  Admiralty,  and  tliat  his  brother-in-law,  ^Ir.  Bragge 
Bathurst,  should  succeed  to  the  vacant  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy.  Mr.  Pitt  declined  to  accede  to  this  proposal ;  but 
appointed  Sir  C.  Middleton,  an  experienced  naval  officer  (now 
created  Lord  Barham)  to  the  Admiralty.  Hereupon  Lord 
Sidmouth  resigned ;  but  upon  the  request  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
after  full  explanations  and  assurances,  which  he  deemed  satis¬ 
factory,  he  withdrew  his  resignation,  and  consented  to  remain.* * * § 
Matters  were  thus  patched  up  in  April,  but  the  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Lord  Melville’s  case  brought  on  fresh  disagreements, 
and  finally  dissolved  the  ill-cemented  alliance.  In  a  division  on 
the  question  of  Lord  Melville’s  Impeachment,  near  the  end  of 
June,  some  of  Addington’s  followers,  to  whom  Pitt  had  pro¬ 
mised  office,  voted  against  the  Government.  Pitt  said  that 
their  conduct  must  be  marked,  which  language  Addington  re¬ 
garded  as  a  personal  indignity,  and  a  breach  of  the  previous  im- 
derstanding,  that  his  friends  should  be  at  liberty  to  act  as  they 
thought  fit  on  Lord  Melville’s  case.  He  therefore  tendered  his 
resignation ;  and  this  time  Pitt  expressed  no  wish  that  it  might 
be  recalled.  Such  was  Addington’s  version  of  this  transaction  f ; 
Pitt’s  was  somewhat  different ;  namely,  that  he  was  prepared  to 
fulfil  his  promise  in  a  short  time,  but  not  at  that  moment,  when 
the  votes  had  been  so  recently  given.  J  Be  this  as  it  may,  Ad¬ 
dington,  and  his  friend  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  now  ceased  to 
be  members  of  the  Cabinet ;  their  places  were  filled  by  Lord 
Camden  and  Lord  Harrowby,  Lord  Camden  being  succeeded 
by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  Department  of  War  and  Colonies. 
On  the  12th  of  July  the  session  was  brought  to  a  close,  with¬ 
out  any  further  ministerial  change. 

Although  Pitt’s  Government  survived  the  session,  its  weak¬ 
ness  was  apparent,  and  indeed  admitted.  §  His  political  isola- 

*  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  ib.  p.  356-364.  368. ;  Mem.  of  Fox, 
vol.  iv.  p.  78. 

f  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  ib.  p.  367-75. 

j  Lord  Malmesbury,  ib.  p.  338.  According  to  Lord  Malmesbury’s 
account,  Addington  offended  the  King  at  his  audience  by  awkwardly 
offering  His  Majesty  the  key  of  the  cabinet  boxes,  and  by  forcing  him 
to  listen  to  an  unseasonable  explanation,  which  lasted  an  hour. 

§  ‘  Pitt  will  certainly  not  go  out  yet,  and  I  am  not  one  of  those 
*  who  think  it  impossible  that  he  should  last  some  time  longer.’  (Mr. 
Fox  to  Lord  Holland,  April  9.  1805.  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iv.  p.  77.) 
‘  Pitt,  though  he  may  still  have  a  bare  majority,  is  too  weak  to  carry 
‘  on  the  Government  as  it  is ;  at  least  w’e  flatter  ourselves  .'O.’  (To 
Mr.  O’Brien,  July  7.  1805,  ib.  p.  88.)  ‘  What  is  clearest  of  all  is,  that 
‘  Pitt  is  very  low,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  any  notion  of  what  plan 
‘  he  can  follow  to  raise  himself.’  (To  Lord  Lauderdale,  July  12.  1815, 
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tion,  now  increased  by  the  humiliating  reconciliation  with 
Addington,  and  its  speedy  rupture,  could  not  but  fill  his  mind 
with  anxiety,  as  tlic  successes  of  Napoleon  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  country  multiplied.  Being  deprived  even  of  Addington,  he 
sought  to  obtain  the  King’s  permission  to  revive  the  negotiation 
with  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville.  He  appears  to  have  made  his 
first  attempt  in  July,  on  the  resignation  of  Addington,  and  to 
have  met  with  a  refusal.*  The  arrangement  just  described  was 
the  consequence.  Foiled  in  this  endeavour,  he  meditated  a 
second  attemptjupon  the  King  at  Weymouth  ;  and  a  letter  an¬ 
nouncing  this  intention  was  written  by  Lord  Camden,  the  new 
Lord  President,  to  Lord  Grenville,  f  Pitt  followed  the  King 
to  Weymouth  in  the  month  of  September;  again  he  sought,  in 
a  long  interview,  to  overcome  the  King’s  objections  to  Mr.  Fox, 
and  again  he  failed.^  The  negotiation,  desired  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  expected  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville,  never  therefore 

ib.  p.  99.)  ‘  I  see  no  newspapers  that  speak  of  politics  ;  but  I  think 
‘  the  tone  of  the  paragraphs  ought  to  be  to  treat  with  contempt  the 
*  notion  of  Pitt’s  being  able  to  carry  on  the  Government  as  he  is,  or  to 
‘  gain  any  accession  of  strengtii ;  and  Castlereagh’s  appointment  [to 
‘  the  Department  of  War  and  Colonies]  ought  to  he  stated  as  com- 
‘  plete  proof  of  his  weakness  and  impotence  in  either  view.’  (To  Mr. 
O’Brien,  July  17.  1805,  ib.  p.  102.)  ‘  I  hear  that  to  those  who 

‘  casually  see  him  [Pitt],  his  appearance  is  just  as  it  was  in  the  House 
‘  of  Commons,  that  of  extreme  uneasiness,  and  almost  misery.  Most 
‘  of  his  friends  .«peak  of  the  extreme  desirableness  of  a  junction,  and 
‘  some  even  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  it.’  (To  Mr.  Grey,  Aug.  28. 

‘  1805,  ib.  p.  105.) 

*  See  Mr.  Adair  to  Mr.  Fox,  July  7.  1805,  ib.  vol.  iv.  p.  90.;  and 
Mr.  Fox  to  Mr.  Grey,  July  9.,  ib.  p.  95.  Lord  Grenville  to  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  June  25.  and  July  6.  Court  and  Cabinets,  ib.  p.  426, 
427.  There  must  be  a  misprint  in  the  date  of  one  of  these  letters : 
either  Lord  Grenville’s  letter  should  be  July  8.,  or  Mr.  Fox's  July  7. 

•j"  Dated  July  10.  Court  and  Cabinets,  ib.  p.  430.  Pitt  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  Melville,  of  March,  1804  (already  quoted),  speaks  of 
the  advantages  which  the  King  would  derive,  in  an  equal  degree 
with  the  country,  from  the  extinction  of  parties,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Government  uniting  .all  the  weight  and  talents  of  the  day, 
and  capable  of  commanding  respect  and  confidence  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

J  For  the  positive  evidence  of  this  fact,  we  are  indebted  to  a 
memorandum  of  information  from  a  gentleman  then  attached  to  the 
Court,  who  was  at  Weymouth  when  Mr.  Pitt  came,  and  who  received 
an  account  of  the  interview  first  from  Mr.  Pitt,  and  afterwards  from 
the  King  himself.  'I'he  interview  lasted  three  hours,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
desisted  from  further  pressure,  lest  he  should  disturb  the  King’s 
mind. 
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took  place,  and  Pitt  resigned  himself  to  the  idea  of  meeting 
Parliament  without  any  accession  of  administrative  or  parlia¬ 
mentary  strength.* 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  certain  that  a  junction  with  Fox  and 
Lord  Grenville  was  at  this  moment  sincerely,  nay  ardently, 
desired  by  Pitt,  and  that  his  disappointment  at  the  King’s  refusal 
to  admit  Fox  into  the  Cabinet,  by  which  alone  Lord  Grenville’s 
adhesion  could  be  obtained,  was  great  and  genuine.  His  con¬ 
duct,  and  the  exigencies  of  his  position,  equally  point  to  this 
conclusion.  If  Pitt  seriously  meditated  such  a  junction  of 
parties,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  had  maturely  considered 
the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  effected,  and  that  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  with  such  an  offer  as  it  would  be  reasonable  to  make  and 
honourable  to  accept.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  per¬ 
ceive  how  this  Coalition  Government  could  have  been  arranged 
so  as  to  satisfy  the  pretensions  of  the  rival  leaders.  jSIr.  Pitt, 
in  his  letter  to  Lord  Melville,  of  March  29.  1804,  —  written  a 
short  time  before  the  fall  of  Addington’s  Ministry — said,  ‘  I  do 
‘  not  see  how,  under  any  circumstances,  I  can  creditably  or  use- 
‘  fully  consent  to  take  part  in  any  Government  without  being  at 
‘  the  head  of  it ;  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  either  Lord 
‘  ]Moira,  or,  through  him,  the  Prince,  should  suppose  that  there 
*  is  any  chance  of  my  changing  my  opinion  on  this  point.’  t  On 
the  other  hand.  Fox,  in  his  letters  written  at  the  time  when  the 
offer  was  believed  to  be  impending,  declares  that  he  w'ill  not 
belong  to  any  Cabinet  of  which  Pitt  is  the  head,  and  that  the 
existing  Cabinet  must  be  considered  as  annihilated,  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  Ministry  conceded,  before  he  will  negotiate; 
even  if  Pitt  is  willing  to  concede  these  terms,  he  is  desirous 
rather  of  finding  obstacles  to  an  agreement  than  of  smoothing 
the  way  to  a  compromise. 

The  attempts  of  Pitt  during  this  year  to  organise  and  sup¬ 
port  a  European  confederacy  against  Bonaparte,  had  resulted 
in  the  capitulation  of  Uhn  on  October  the  17th,  and  the  battle 

*  Fox’s  belief  seems  to  have  been  that  the  King  bad  consented  to 
a  negotiation  with  himself  and  Lord  Grenville,  that  Pitt  went  down 
to  Weymouth  to  arrange  with  the  King  the  terms  of  the  offer,  and 
that  Pitt’s  subsequent  silence  was  owing  to  his  own  reluctance  to 
negotiate.  See  Court  and  Cabinets,  ib.  p.  4.‘12.  438.  Mem.  of 
Fox,  vol.  iv.  p.  109.  111.  115.  I.<ord  Grenville  became  aware,  early 
in  October,  that,  as  the  result  of  Pitt’s  visit,  there  would  be  no  offer. 
(Court  and  Cabinets,  ib.  p.  439.  443,  444.)  In  the  letter  of  Oct.  22. 
he  says :  —  ‘  Now  that  all  hope  of  united  government  must  finally 
‘  be  relinquished.’  See  also  Mr.  Grenville’s  letter,  ib.  p.  441. 

f  Lord  Mahon's  Secret  Correspondence,  p.  12. 
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of  Austerlitz  on  December  the  2nd.  The  battle  of  Trafalgar 
had,  indeed,  intervened,  and  had  in  some  measure  counter¬ 
acted  the  land  victories  by  extinguishing  the  French  maritime 
power.  The  military  prospects  of  the  country  were  however 
gloomy,  and  could  not  fail  to  depress  even  the  sanguine  mind  of 
Pitt,  who,  with  a  feebly  organised  Government,  and  with  im¬ 
paired  bodily  powers,  was  preparing  to  meet  Parliament.  That 
event  however  was  destined  never  to  occur.  Pitt’s  health  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  in  a  failing  state  for  some  time  past,  though 
his  age — he  was  now  in  his  forty-eighth  year — forbad  the  idea 
that  his  malady  threatened  his  life.  He  went  to  Bath  early  in 
December,  and  returned  to  his  house  on  Putney  Heath  about 
the  10th  of  January,  1806.  Even  on  the  road  his  condition 
was  so  emaciated  that  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  his  physician,  pro¬ 
nounced  complete  rest  and  abstinence  from  business  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  recover)',  and  considered  his  life  in  danger.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  Putney,  his  symptoms  of  debility  were  aggravated, 
and  are  stated  to  have  assumed  the  character  of  typhus  fever. 
On  the  23rd  of  the  month  he  died.  Even  at  the  last  the  fatal 
termination  of  his  malady  had  been  so  little  anticipated  that  his 
usual  official  dinner  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament  took  place  on 
the  20th,  at  his  house  in  Downing  Street.  This  premature 
death  of  a  man  who  had  since  1782  occupied  so  prominent  a 
position  in  the  eyes  of  England,  and  of  all  Europe,  and  who 
now  filled  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  the  public  mind.  At  a  meeting  of  Opposi¬ 
tion  leaders  which  was  held  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
it  was  agreed  to  suspend  for  the  moment  all  political  hostilities. 
The  generous  mind  of  Fox  was  touched  with  feelings  of  sadness, 
not  of  joy,  at  the  approaching  end  of  his  great  rival ;  he  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  going  down  to  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  Pitt  was  in  extremities.  ‘  Mentem  mortalia 
‘  tangunt,’  he  said.* 

An  undue  importance  is  often  attached  to  the  incoherent 
ramblings  of  eminent  men  upon  their  death-beds.  It  seems 
certain  that  Pitt  died  with  little  warning  of  his  danger,  and  that 
his  mind  was  in  a  lethargic  state,  with  occasional  delirium,  for 
some  time  before  his  death.  The  story  of  his  patriotic  exclama¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  denied,  is  however,  in  a  certain  sense,  well 
attested.  Lord  ^lalmesbury  states  that  Lady  Malmesbury  saw 
Pitt’s  physician.  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  three  days  after  his 
death,  and  received  from  him  an  account  of  his  last  hours ;  and 
that  almost  the  last  words  he  spoke  intelligibly  w’ere  these,  to 


*  Life  of  Horner,  vol.  i.  p.  328. 
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himself,  and  more  than  once  repeated, — ‘  Oh,  what  times!  oh, 
*  my  country  I  ’* 

The  latter  part  of  Pitt’s  life  had  been  clouded  by  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  mortifications.  The  King’s  objection  to  Fox,  and  the 
consequent  refusal  of  the  chief  politicians  to  join  his  Ministry; 
his  compulsory  recourse  to  Addington’s  assistance,  and  the  speedy 
defection  of  his  ignominious  ally ;  his  failure  in  saving  Lord 
Melville  from  forced  resignation  and  impeachment  f ;  and  the 
defeat  of  his  continental  policy  by  the  surrender  of  Ulm  and 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  J ;  must  have  come  as  successive  blows 
to  his  spirit  Tliis  period  was  one  of  unusual  care,  anxiety,  and 
depression ;  but  his  mind  unquestionably  possessed  sufficient 


*  Diary,  ib.  p.  346.  Wilberforce  says,  in  a  letter  written  at  the 
time :  —  ‘  He  spoke  very  little  for  some  days  before  he  died,  and  was 
‘  extremely  weakened  and  reduced  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  w’hen 
‘  he  was  first  talked  to  as  a  dying  man.  He  expired  early  on  Thursday 
‘  morning.’  (Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  252.) 

t  Lord  Fitzharris,  Lord  Malmesbury’s  eldest  son,  who  was  a  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  at  tlie  time,  gives  the  following  account  of  Pitt’s  feel¬ 
ings  with  respect  to  the  vote  against  Lord  Melville :  —  ‘I  have  ever 

*  thought  that  an  aiding  cause  of  Pitt’s  death,  certainly  one  that  tended 

*  to  shorten  his  existence,  was  the  result  of  the  proceedings  against  his 
‘  old  friend  and  colleague.  Lord  Melville.  I  sat  wedged  close  to  Pitt 
‘  himself  the  night  when  we  were  216  to  216,  and  the  Speaker,  Abbot 
‘  (after  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  pausing  for  ten  minutes),  gave 
‘  the  casting  vote  against  us.  Pitt  immediately  put  on  the  little  cocked 
‘  hat  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when  dressed  for  the  evening, 

‘  and  jammed  it  deeply  over  his  forehead,  and  I  distinctly  saw  the  tears 

*  trickling  down  his  cheeks.’  (Lord  Malmesbury,  ib.  p.  347.) 

$  A  song  written  by  Walter  Scott  for  the  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  Pitt  Club  of  Scotland,  in  1814,  commences  with  the  following 
stanza : — 

‘  O  dread  was  the  time  and  more  dreadful  the  omen. 

When  the  brave  on  Marengo  lay  slaughtered  in  vain. 

And  beholding  broad  Europe  bowed  down  by  her  foemen, 

Pitt  closed  in  his  anguish  the  map  of  her  reign. 

Not  the  fate  of  broad  Europe  could  bend  his  brave  spirit 
To  take  for  his  country  the  safety  of  shame  ; 

O  then  in  her  triumph  remember  his  merit. 

And  hallow  the  goblet  that  fiows  to  his  name.’ 

Marengo  was  the  first  step  in  Bonaparte’s  career  of  independent 
aggression,  and  in  June,  1800,  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
broad  Europe  was  not  bowed  down  by  her  foemen.  Moreover,  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  in  which  Pitt  heartily  concurred,  was  made  in  the 
following  year ;  and  this  peace  was  generally  considered  (if  Sheridan’s 
dictum  was  true)  to  involve  ‘the  safety  of  shame.’  The  allusion 
seems  more  appropriate  to  Austerlitz  than  to  Marengo. 
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strength  to  bear  the  weight,  if  his  body  had  not  been  under¬ 
mined  by  physical  causes. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Pitt’s  death,  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a  grant  of  40,000/,  to  pay  his  debts. 
The  motion  was  carried  without  opposition,  and  the  money  was 
afterwards  paid  to  his  executors.  Lord  Chatham  and  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  Mr.  AVilberforce  tried  to  induce  Pitt’s  private 
friends  to  contribute  this  sum,  liberally  offering  to  bear  his 
share,  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt.  !Mr.  Pitt’s  friends  had  raised 
12,000/.  in  the  autumn  of  1801,  shortly  after  his  resignation,  in 
order  to  relieve  him  from  embarrassment ;  and  one  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  this  sum  wished  it  to  be  included  in  the  grant ;  but 
to  this  proposal  Mr.  Wilberforcc  strongly  objected,  and  it  was 
inconsequence  abandoned.*  From  1784  to  1801,  Mr.  Pitt  had 
held  the  offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  joint  salary  of  which  was  then  about  7500/. 
a  year,  together  with  an  official  residence  in  Downing  Street. 
Besides  this,  he  had,  since  1792,  held  the  sinecure  office  of 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  with  a  salary  of  3000/.  a  year, 
to  which  the  use  of  Walmer  Castle  was  attached.  Wilberforce 
says,  that  he  lived  at  the  rate  of  5000/.  or  6000/.  a  year.  The 
celebrated  inscription  under  Pitt’s  monument  in  Guildhall,  by 
Mr.  Canning,  records  in  his  honour,  that  *  Dispensing  for  near 
‘  twenty  years  the  favours  of  the  Crown,  he  lived  without  osten- 
‘  tation,  and  he  died  poor.’  But  if,  being  unmarried  and  having 
no  expensive  tastes  or  pursuits,  he  was  at  the  same  time  in 
the  receipt  of  an  ample  income,  it  would  have  been  rather 
natural  that  he  should  have  died  rich,  than  that  he  should  have 
died  poor.  We  can  only  explain  the  contrary'  result  on  the 
supposition  that,  being  entirely  indifferent  about  money,  and 
engrossed  with  public  affairs,  he  neglected  to  attend  to  his  own 
expenditure,  and  was  plundered  by  his  domestics. 

At  the  time  of  Pitt’s  death  there  was  a  general  disposition 
among  the  leaders  of  all  political  parties,  on  account  of  the 
critical  state  of  our  relations  with  the  Continent,  to  sink  minor 
differences  in  a  general  union,  and  to  form  a  Coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  resting  on  a  wide  and  comprehensive  basis.  This  idea, 
promulgated  and  enforced  by  Lord  Grenville,  was  adopted 
by  Pitt,  and  would  have  been  carried  into  effect  by  him  in  1804, 
if  his  attempt  had  not  been  frustrated  by  the  King’s  refusal  to 
adniit  Fox  into  the  Cabinet.  The  result  of  this  failure  was, 
that  even  Pitt  was  only  able  to  form  a  weak  and  struggling 
administration ;  and  if  he  had  lived,  the  King  would  doubtless 


*  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.  p.  244-54. 
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have  been  compelled  by  Parliamentary  pressure  to  allow  his 
minister  to  seek  strength  in  the  quarters  where  alone  it  could  be 
obtained.  "We  propose,  in  another  article,  to  trace  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  state  of  parties,  and  to  show  how  the  project  of 
a  Coalition  Government,  including  the  ablest  men  of  different 
political  connexions,  was  realised  by  Mr.  Pitt’s  survivors. 


Art.  VI.  —  Tom  Brotcn's  Schooldays.  By  AN  Old  Boy. 

4th  edition.  Cambridge:  1857. 

o  two  books  can  well  be  less  like  each  other  than  ‘  Tom 

‘Brown’s  Schooldays’ and  thelater  volumes  of*  Dr.  Newman’s 
‘  Sermons,’  but  they  have  one  characteristic  point  of  resemblance. 
Each  is  a  prolonged  dramatic  aside.  Dr.  Newman  addresses 
Roman  Catholics  that  Protestants  may  overhear  him,  and  the 
‘  Old  Boy  ’  speaks  to  his  contemporaries  through  the  medium 
of  his  juniors.  Like  old-fashioned  sermons,  the  book  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  two  deseriptions  of  persons :  boys  and  men.  The 
part  of  the  book  which  is  addressed  to  boys  is  very  simple,  and 
we  think  so  good  that  hardly  any  praise  can  be  too  high  for  it. 
The  author  has  succeeded  in  an  attempt  in  which  Miss  Edge- 
worth  failed.  The  weak  point  of  such  stories  as  ‘  Barring  out,’ 
*  Eton  Mon  tern,’  *  Frank,’  and  others  in  which  schoolboys  and 
their  doings  are  put  upon  the  seene,  is  that  they  were  written 
by  a  woman  who  could  only  guess  at  the  real  character  of  that 
most  curious  phase  of  society,  life  at  a  public  school.  *  Tom 
‘Brown,’ on  the  contrary,  is  the  exact  picture  of  the  bright  side 
of  a  Rugby  boy’s  experiences  told  with  a  life,  a  spirit,  and  a 
fond  minuteness  of  detail  and  recollection  which  is  infinitely 
honourable  to  the  author.  Many  men  have  received  equally 
strong  impressions  from  their  passage  through  a  public  school, 
but  few  would,  we  think,  be  able  to  paint  them  with  so 
much  vigour  and  fidelity.  It  requires  so  much  courage,  so 
much  honesty,  so  much  purity,  to  traverse  that  stage  of  life 
without  doing  and  suffering  many  things  which  make  the  re¬ 
collection  of  it  painful,  that  a  man  who  can  honestly  describe  his 
school  experience  in  the  tone  which  the  author  of  ‘  Tom  Brown  ’ 
maintains  throughout  this  volume  without  an  effort,  has  a  very 
high  claim  indeed  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  readers. 
It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  cheerful  or  a  more  useful 
lesson  to  a  public  school  boy.  Every  comer  of  the  play¬ 
ground,  every  rule  of  football,  every  quaint  school  usage,  almost 
every  room  in  the  schoolhouse,  is  sketched  so  boldly  and  yet 
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80  accurately  that  Rugbojans  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  realise 
to  themselves  every  sentence  of  the  book.  Even  the  gentiles 
of  Eton,  Harrow,  or  Winchester,  bigoted,  as  they  are  sure 
to  be,  in  favour  of  their  own  institutions,  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  Tom  Brown  was  a  very  fine  fellow,  and  that,  though  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  at  Rugby,  they  can  hardly  do  better 
than  follow  his  example  in  several  particulars. 

The  story  itself  is  so  slight  that  it  hardly  admits  of  criticism. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  pictures  of  various  parts 
of  boy  life.  First  of  all  we  have  the  infancy  of  Tom  Brown 
amongst  what  were,  though  under  the  influence  of  free  trade 
and  scientific  agriculture  they  have  almost  ceased  to  be,  the 
Berkshire  downs.  The  charms  of  open  air,  springy  turf,  and 
rural  feasts,  glorified  by  exhibitions  of  wrestling  and  backsword  ; 
the  wisdom  of  hedge  doctors,  and  the  delights  of  rambling 
about  with  village  companions  after  birds’  nests  or  bulrushes, 
are  set  forth  very  picturesquely,  but  we  must  say  rather 
tyrannically.  It  is  not  every  one  who  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  born  in  a  country  village  with  its  quaint  customs  and 
primitive  simplicity.  The  aristocratic  contempt  which  the 
‘  Old  Boy  ’  expresses  for  such  of  his  juniors  as  ‘  go  gadding  over 
‘half  Europe  every  holidays’  is  rather  hard  upon  those  who,  if 
they  took  his  advice  to  find  their  pleasures  at  home,  would 
have  no  amusement  more  expiting  than  a  visit  to  Astley’s, 
and  no  sport  more  wholesome  than  fishing  in  the  Serpentine. 
After  a  short  episode  at  a  private  school,  which  finds  little  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  his  biographer,  Tom  Brown  is  transported  to 
Rugby  by  the  orthodox  stage  coach,  the  fine  old  English  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  road.  At  Rugby  a  certain  Harry  East,  the  fidus 
Achates  of  the  hero,  takes  him  in  hand  at  once,  and  introduces 
him  to  a  football  match,  which  is  described  in  the  style  of  a 
Homeric  battle,  and  with  a  certain  combination  of  zest  and 
solemnity  which  almost  makes  us  suspect  that  the  game  was  only 
played  last  week,  and  that  in  some  mysterious  manner  the  ‘  Old 
‘  Boy’s  ’  whole  prospects  in  life  depended  on  its  issue.  Its  in¬ 
cidents  and  management  are  curiously  characteristic  of  the  whole, 
system  of  English  public  school  life.  The  game  is  anything 
but  a  mere  amusement.  Indeed,  the  name  can  only  be  applied 
to  so  solemn  an  institution  by  a  classical  metaphor.  It  is  an 
aywvt  something  between  a  battle  and  a  sacrifice.  ‘  Every  boy 
‘  in  the  school  must  be  there.’  ‘  Some  of  the  sixth  stop  at  the 
‘  door  to  turn  the  whole  string  of  boys  into  the  close.  The 
‘rest  go  forwards  to  see  that  no  one  escapes  by  any  of  the 
‘  sidegates.’  The  two  armies  are  regularly  marshalled ;  there 
are  the  goal  keepers  and  their  captain ;  the  quarters  and  their 
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captain ;  and  the  players  up  in  their  various  divisions,  each  led 
by  its  own  captain ;  and  last  of  all  comes  the  great  Panjandrum 
himself,  Old  Brooke,  who  is  to  kick  off.  How  that  mighty 
king  of  men,  and  Menelaus  his  brother,  good  at  need,  and  Crab 
Jones,  the  many  counselled,  and  the  swiftfooted  East,  and  the 
newly  arrived  Tom  Brown,  and  other  stalwart  souls  of  heroes 
demeaned  themselves  on  the  occasion,  the  ‘  Old  Boy  ’  relates  in  a 
manner  half  Greek  and  half  Gothic ;  for  if  the  contest  itself  is 
Homeric,  the  songs  and  the  beer  by  which  it  is  celebrated  in 
the  evening,  and  the  eloquence  with  which  ‘  Pater  Brooke  ’ 
exhorts  his  survivors  on  the  prospect  of  his  own  removal  from 
amongst  them,  are  redolent  rather  of  the  Walhalla  than  of  the 
Pantheon. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  glory,  valour,  and  rejoicing,  the 
tidings  of  our  might,  the  festal  city’s  blaze,  and  the  wine  cup 
crowned  in  light,  some  tenderly  disposed  readers  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  turn  a  pitying  eye  on  the  unfortunates  who  were 
forced  into  playing  agmnst  their  will ;  and,  certainly,  though 
young  gentlemen  with  a  proper  allowance  of  muscle  and  due 
toughness  of  lungs  may  find  it  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
kick  and  be  kicked  for  the  glory  of  their  respective  sides,  the 
unlucky  boys,  ‘  obliged  to  stay  in  goal  ’  and  arranged  ‘  so  as  to 
*  occupy  the  whole  space  between  the  goal  posts  at  distances  of 
‘  about  five  yards  apart,’  would  appear  to  claim  some  pity.  To 
stand  sentry  over  nothing  for  a  couple  of  hours,  keeping  your¬ 
self  warm  by  blowing  your  fingers  and  stamping  your  feet,  and 
looking  on  while  others  play,  is  certainly  not  the  liveliest  amuse¬ 
ment  in  the  world.  Such  hardships  are,  however,  an  essential 
part  of  the  system.  It  is  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  most  of 
our  public  schools  that  the  boys  voluntarily  force  each  other 
and  themselves  to  acquire  a  certain  physical  training  which  to 
a  vast  proportion  of  them  is  the  most  important  branch  of  their 
school  education.  The  whole  genius  of  the  system  is  quite 
opposed  to  so  low  a  view  of  the  great  mysteries  of  football, 
cricket,  and  boating,  as  that  which  regards  them  as  mere 
amusements ;  they  are  exercises  and  tasks,  the  performance  of 
which  is  enforced  by  far  stronger  sanctions  than  any  which  tlie 
authorities  of  the  school  have  it  in  their  j)ower  to  aj)ply.  Even 
when,  as  at  Eton,  no  direct  force  is  employed  to  compel  the 
boys  to  play  at  the  games  of  the  season,  there  is  an  indirect 
compulsion  at  least  as  inexorable.  A  boy  may  not  be  actually 
obliged  to  play  on  any  particular  occasion ;  but  if  he  habitually 
abstains  from  doing  so  he  becomes  a  social  outcast,  and  exposes 
himself  to  a  very  strong  suspicion  of  being  guilty  of  the  one 
unj>ardonable  sin — punishable  by  unlimited  thrashing,  contempt. 
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and  excommunication  —  namely,  cowardice.  Upon  any  other 
view  of  the  character  of  these  games  the  continuance  of  some 
of  them  would  be  quite  inexplicable.  It  is,  for  example,  as 
difficult  to  suppose  that  any  one  should  voluntarily  choose  to 
amuse  himself  by  what  at  Eton  used  to  be  called  ‘  playing  at 
‘  the  wall  ’  as  to  imagine  that  in  the  absence  of  any  custom  to 
that  effect  Hindoo  widows  should  have  treated  themselves  to 
the  luxury  of  a  Suttee. 

To  return  to  the  experiences  of  Tom  Brown.  After  being 
tossed  in  a  blanket,  scouring  the  country  at  Hare  and  Hounds, 
and  getting  used  to  the  w'ays  of  the  school,  he  falls  upon  evil 
days.  The  big  sixth  form  boys  who  used  to  keep  order  leave 
the  scene  of  their  glories,  and  a  brutal  tyranny  on  the  part  of 
the  fifth  form,  who  illegally  usurp  the  right  of  fagging,  sets  in. 
The  war  between  East  and  Brown  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
bully  Flashman  on  the  other,  is  carried  on  with  great  spirit  and 
truth ;  and  we  own  to  feeling  more  gratification  at  the  triumph 
of  the  two  little  boys  who  are  incited  by  a  very  queer  good  angel 
called  Digges  to  combine  to  thrash  the  big  bully,  than  we  have 
felt  for  years  past  at  the  prosperous  union  of  any  hero  and  heroine 
whatever.  Poor  Tom,  however,  suffers  to  a  certain  extent  from 
his  insubordination ;  for  having  quelled  his  tyrant  the  bully,  he 
proceeds,  by  a  not  unnatural  association  of  ideas,  to  make  war 
upon  school  regulations.  He  gets  flogged  for  trespassing,  re¬ 
ported  for  scrambling  on  to  the  roof  of  the  tower  and  scratching 
his  name  on  the  minute  hand  of  the  clock,  flogged  for  going  to 
Rugby  fair,  and  otherwise  subjected  to  the  penalties  made  and 
provided  for  various  treasons,  felonies,  and  misdemeanors.  At 
this  point  in  his  career.  Dr.  Arnold’s  discipline  is  brought  on 
the  stage.  A  quiet,  timid,  clever  boy,  with  a  delicate  body  and 
strong  principles,  is,  at  the  doctor’s  suggestion,  allotted  to  the 
hero  for  a  chum.  Brown  protects  him,  honours  him,  throws  a 
boot  at  the  head  of  another  boy  who  laughs  at  him  for  saying 
his  prayers,  takes  shame  to  himself  for  having  failed  to  do  so 
according  to  an  old  promise  made  to  his  mother,  and  thenceforth 
adopts  the  practice.  Arthur,  the  delicate  boy,  entirely  reclaims 
Tom,  who  in  return  weans  him  by  degrees  from  his  physical 
timidity,  and  initiates  him  into  the  athletics  of  the  place. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  occupied  principally  with  grave  sub¬ 
jects,  to  which  we  shall  refer  directly ;  but  they  are  relieved  by 
two  other  passages  from  the  common  life  of  schoolboys.  The 
first  is  a  fight  between  Tom  Brown  and  ‘  Slogger  Williams,’  and 
the  second  a  grand  cricket-match  between  Rugby  and  Maryle- 
bone,  played  on  the  eve  of  the  hero’s  departure  in  the  full  blaze 
of  his  glory  as  pnepostor  and  captain  of  the  eleven.  Each  of 
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these  episodes  is  excellently  described.  The  account  of  the 
fight,  though  luxuriant  in  its  details,  is  free  from  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  coarseness  or  brutality,  and  the  description  of  the 
cricket-match  puts  the  scene  before  the  reader’s  eyes  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  distinctness,  and  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  delicacies 
of  the  game  which  excites  both  respect  and  envy. 

The  book  ends  with  Dr.  Arnold’s  death  and  the  deep  grief 
with  which  Brown,  then  an  Oxford  man  on  a  fishing  tour  in 
Skye,  receives  the  news,  and  hurries  off  to  Rugby  to  mourn 
over  his  old  master.  It  is  long  since  we  have  read  anything 
more  touching  and  at  the  same  time  more  manly.  The  union 
of  several  sad  and  solemn  currents  of  thought :  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  a  guide  so  deeply  honoured  and  loved ;  anxiety  and  some¬ 
thing  like  awe  at  the  change  from  boyhood  to  manhood ;  the  fond 
melancholy  with  which  those  who  have  deserved  it  are  privileged 
to  look  back  from  its  close  upon  the  incidents  of  the  first  chapter 
of  life ;  are  all  described  with  a  manly  simplicity,  a  quiet  piety, 
and  an  occasional  touch  of  hearty  unobtrusive  humour  which 
make  it  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  a  feeling  of  per¬ 
sonal  gratitude  to  the  author.  Whatever  exception  may  be 
taken  to  some  of  its  features  and  to  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  school  which  it  eulogizes,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
there  must  be  very  great  merits  in  a  system  which  could  inspire 
such  an  affection.  No  slight  praise  is  due  to  a  school  which 
is  remembered  so  freshly  and  described  so  affectionately  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years.  If  any  method  of  education  can 
confer  upon  or  encourage  in  its  pupils  the  simplicity,  the  light¬ 
heartedness,  the  honesty,  purity,  and  courage  which  are  mani¬ 
fested  in  every  page  of  ‘  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays,’  it  has  solved 
a  far  more  important  and  more  difficult  problem  than  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  production  of  any  amount  of  classical  or  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge. 

Passing  from  the  story  which  is  addressed  to  Ijoys  to  the  moral 
addressed  to  men,  our  praise  of  ‘Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays’ 
must  be  far  more  qualified.  When  the  vigorous  freshness  of 
the  descriptions,  and  the  warmhearted  generosity  of  the  moral 
tone  are  subtracted  from  the  book,  the  residuum  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  three  elements.  The  author  profoundly  admires 
the  general  character  and  constitution  of  English  public  schools. 
He  almost  worships  Dr.  Arnold ;  and  he  views  every  part  of  the 
subject  through  the  medium  of  the  doctrines  of  a  school  of 
which  Mr.  Kingsley  is  at  once  the  ablest  and  the  most  popular 
teacher.  We  have  something  to  say  upon  each  of  these  subjects; 
and  we  cannot  entirely  agree  with  the  author  in  the  view  which 
he  takes  of  any  one  of  them.  In  many  of  his  views  about  the 
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general  character  of  public  schools  it  is  impossible  not  to  concur 
most  coidially.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  the  moral  training  common  to  them  all 
are  most  sound  and  important.  They  are,  beyond  all  question, 
the  strongest  modern  illustration  of  the  old  Persian  theory  that 
the  best  education  for  youth  consisted  in  riding,  drawing  the 
bow,  and  speaking  the  truth ;  nor  are  we  at  all  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  the  opinion,  that,  designedly  or  not,  they  have 
adopted  the  best  means  of  enforcing  discipline,  by  leaving  it 
to  the  boys  themselves.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement 
could  hardly  be  obtained  in  any  other  manner.  They  consist 
not  only  in  the  physical  qualities  they  develope ;  nor  in  the- 
production  of  that  special  form  of  courage  (once  most  absurdly 
depreciated  as  a  merely  animal  quality)  which  consists  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  brave  obvious  and  immediate  danger,  and  to  which  this 
country  owes  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  greatness ;  but  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature,  altogether  in¬ 
valuable  to  society  at  large,  and  singularly  conducive  to  the 
complete  formation  of  the  manly  character. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  analyse  the  various 
forms  of  extravagant  opinion  which  have  produced  so  much  mis¬ 
chief  within  the  last  half  century,  will  find  that  almost  all  of  them 
are  elosely  connected  with,  if  they  did  not  actually  originate  in, 
diseased  sensibility,  and  the  want  of  a  due  estimate  of  the  com¬ 
parative  force  and  importance  of  human  passions  and  pursuits. 
The  rebels  against  society,  from  Byron  and  Shelley  downwards; 
the  dreamers  who  have  been  kicking  against  the  pricks  for  the 
last  forty  years  in  all  parts  of  the  w'orld  ;  the  pale-eyed  prophets 
muttering  fearful  change  in  religion,  politics,  literature,  art,  and 
all  other  departments  of  human  knowledge ;  have  in  almost  every 
instance  broken  out  of  the  course,  either  because  they  were 
haunted  by  some  vision  of  perfection  which,  as  they  supposed, 
would  become  a  reality  but  for  the  prejudices  and  stupidity  of 
mankind,  or  because  they  felt  unexplained  wants,  unrecognised 
longings,  and  unacknowledged  powers,  which  only  required  dis¬ 
covery  to  make  their  possessors  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  in  the 
foremost  files  of  time.  That  such  feelings  have  had  less  in¬ 
fluence,  and  that  such  revolts  have  produced  less  effect,  in  this 
than  in  most  other  countries,  is  often  imputed  to  us  as  a  fault 
by  continental  critics.  We  are  taunted  with  being  a  race  whose 
old  men  dream  no  dreams,  and  whose  youth  see  no  visions. 
Englishmen  in  general  will  willingly  plead  guilty  to  such  an 
accusation ;  and  amongst  the  causes  which  produce  the  facts  on 
which  it  is  founded,  they  may,  we  think,  fairly  rate  very  highly 
the  moral  influence  of  our  public  school  education.  We  do  not 
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believe  that  any  system  was  ever  invented  so  real,  so  healthy,  and 
so  bracing  both  to  the  mind  and  body.  It  dispels  illusions,  calms 
the  imagination,  and  sobers  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual 
constitution  as  eftectually  as  it  hardens  the  muscles  and  braces 
the  nerves.  The  way  in  which  this  is  brought  about  is  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases  obvious  enough.  Boys  too  young  to 
have  vitiated  their  minds  with  speculations  about  life  are  sud¬ 
denly  thrown  into  the  midst  of  a  miniature  of  the  real  world  in 
which  they  are  to  live,  repn)duclng  very  vigorously  and  exactly, 
and  without  any  artificial  disguise,  the  motives  and  the  conduct, 
the  good  and  the  evil,  of  the  larger  world  outside.  The  entire 
absence  of  any  restraint  or  su])ervi8ion,  except  during  the  few 
hours  actually  passed  at  lessons,  is  the  best  possible  security 
against  their  forming  illusions  alraut  the  life  which  lies  beyond 
their  own  observation.  Bound  a  boy’s  horizon  by  the  walls  of 
his  school  or  his  playground,  protect  him  against  his  comrades, 
against  his  own  idleness,  supineness,  and  extravagance,  by 
vigilant  supervision  and  a  routine  discipline,  turn  his  physical 
education  into  a  task,  and  his  imagination  is  sure  to  run  riot 
upon  everything  from  which  he  is  debarred.  He  will  invest  the 
fields  and  the  streets  which  he  may  not  visit,  and  the  passions 
which  he  is  artificially  prevented  from  indulging,  with  a  sort  of 
fairyland  colouring;  and  when  he  is  actually  admitted  to  them 
—  during  the  effervescence  of  mind  and  feeling  which  so  often 
marks  the  transition  from  boyhood  to  manhood  —  he  will  be 
sure  in  every  direction  to  see  men  as  trees  walking.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  an  English  public  school  boy  should  fall 
into  this  kind  of  mistake ;  for  he  has  been  brought  into  contact 
from  a  very  early  age,  almost  from  childhood,  with  real  men, 
real  passions,  and  real  things,  situated  nearly  as  they  are  else¬ 
where,  and  acting  ujK>n  each  other  naturally,  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  any  disturbing  forces;  and  when  he  hears  or 
speaks  of  them,  his  associations  are  with  realities,  and  not  with 
mere  words  in  books. 

Such  is  the  effect  produced  by  this  system  upon  those  average 
minds  which  form  an  immense  numerical  majority  in  every 
large  school ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  public  schools, 
like  other  communities  of  boys  or  men,  contain  a  small 
minority  of  persons  distinguished  by  those  peculiarities  of 
temperament,  mental  and  bodily,  which  may  be  symptomatic  of 
a  certain  febrile  irritability  of  character,  but  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  sometimes  the  companions  of  the  very  highest 
endowments,  moral  and  intellectual.  Amongst  these  will  be 
found,  in  all  probability,  most  of  the  members  of  that  very  small 
class  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  absorb  into  the  common 
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business  of  life.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  possible  to  scrutinise  too 
strictly  the  pretensions  of  any  one  who  proposes  to  pursue  an 
exceptional  course.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the 
ambition  to  be  a  man  of  "enius,  and  to  decline  what  so  many 
idle  and  vapouring  minds  consider  the  vulgar  pursuits  of  trading, 
professional  or  social  life,  is  a  silly  and  not  a  very  harmless 
fancy ;  but  in  the  hundredth  case  the  refusal  to  admit  the 
claim  is  nothing  less  than  a  public  calamity  ;  for  if  it  does  not 
neutralise  powers  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  it  is  only  too  likely  to  goad  them  into  rebellion  against 
the  wiiole  social  fabric.  It  was  a  misfortune  that  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  ofFearne  should  be  wasted  upon  such  a  barbarous 
Chinese  puzzle  as  Contingent  Remainders  ;  but  it  was  a  grievous 
and  fearful  thing  that  Mirabeau  should  be  driven  into  exile  and 
debauchery  because  France  could  not  find  employment  for  one 
of  the  few  men  who  might  have  stood  between  the  living  and 
the  dead  in  the  great  revolution. 

It  would  be  hard  to  mention  any  w’eightier  responsibility 
than  that  which  is  involved  in  the  education  of  a  peculiar  boy. 
To  treat  the  symptoms  of  what  differs  but  little  from  disease  as 
being  symptoms  of  genius,  is  almost  certain  to  produce  an  over¬ 
weening  vanity,  fatal  to  the  boy’s  future  capacity  for  any  of  the 
careers  of  life ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  more 
melancholy  histories  than  those  which  record  the  tortures 
inflicted  on  youths  whose  genius  was  mistaken  for  disease.  A 
mistake  in  the  one  direction  may  convert  a  lazy  dreamy  lad 
into  an  emasculate  coxcomb.  A  mistake  in  the  other  may  lash 
a  Cowper  or  Shelley  into  melancholy  madness.  These  are  the 
exceptional  cases,  for  which  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  recognise  the  fact,  that  sensibility 
often  greatly  needs  vigorous  correctives.  What  correctives  are 
likely  in  any  case  to  be  vigorous  is  matter  of  experiment ;  but 
where  there  is  sufficient  constitutional  vigour  in  the  subject, 
public  school  life  is  often  an  admirable  prescription. 

It  may,  no  doubt,  happen  that  such  a  l)oy  may  be  considerably 
persecuted,  but  even  if  he  is,  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
the  discipline  would  be  good  for  him.  To  the  great  majority  of 
such  boys,  however,  persecution  would  be  only  an  occasional 
and  transient  Inconvenience,  and  the  other  influences  of  a 
public  school  are  perhaps  even  more  wholesome  for  an  imagina¬ 
tive  sensitive  lad,  than  for  his  commonplace  companions.  To 
those  who  know  how  to  use  it,  a  public  scho(»l  is  a  sort 
of  grammar  and  dictionary  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  study 
of  human  nature  a  good  elementary  grounding  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  in  that  of  language  or  of  mathematics.  A  most 
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strikin']:  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  the 
most  observant  of  living  novelists.  Nothing  ean  show  more 
emphatically  how  mueh  Mr.  Thackeray  owes  to  his  Charter- 
house  experience,  than  the  prominence  which  he  gives  to  school 
life  in  no  less  than  three  of  his  novels,  and  the  clearness  with 
which  he  enables  us  to  recognise  in  the  boy  the  features  of 
the  man. 

Independently  of  the  knowledge  which  it  gives  him  of  his 
schoolfellows,  a  public  school  affords  to  such  a  boy  as  we  are 
describing  an  excellent  opportunity  of  learning  his  own  place  in 
life.  He  will  find  that  talents  and  accomplishments  do  not 
govern  the  world,  and  that  in  order  to  understand  the  work¬ 
ing  of  society,  it  is  necessary  to  be  something  more  than  an 
accomplished  gentleman.  He  will  learn  to  estimate  the  power, 
whatever  he  may  think  of  the  merits,  of  a  hard  coarse  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  he  will  discover  the  immunities  which  a  light  heart 
and  a  thick  skin  confer  on  their  possessors.  He  will  learn  how 
to  go  through  life  without  undertaking  what  he  is  not  fit  for, 
without  repining  at  w’hat  cannot  be  helped.  Mr.  Thackeray  has, 
we  think,  painted  these  results  of  public  school  life  very  happily 
in  the  characters  of  Pendennis  and  Clive  Newcome.  The  one 
is  timid  and  sceptical,  the  other  bold  and  generous,  but  each 
knows  the  length  of  his  tether  perfectly  well,  and  each  learns  it 
at  school,  though  Pendennis  forgets  his  lesson  at  college,  and 
has  to  learn  it  a  second  time  in  London.  We  owe  it  to  our 
public  schools,  Mr.  Thackeray  tells  us,  that  young  Englishmen 
are  more  modest  than  their  neighbours.  We  may  perhaps 
vary,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrate  this  expression,  by 
saying  that  they  are  better  broken  in.  They  see  the  world 
in  more  sober  colours,  and  have  a  clearer  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  pursuits  of  life,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  arc  possible.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
acquiring  such  habits  of  mind ;  for  no  one  can  look  at  life  without 
perceiving  that  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  take  a  sceptical 
do-nothing  view  of  it.  The  great  mystery  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  evil  transforms  itself  into  countless  shapes,  and  makes 
it  possible,  for  any  one  who  is  inclined  to  do  so,  to  ridicule  or  to 
defy  every  law  and  institution  of  social  life ;  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  a  man  who  directs  his  attention  only  to  one  side  of 
human  affairs,  may  always  find  a  justification  for  despising  what 
is  most  useful,  and  ridiculing  what  is  most  sacred.  There  are 
still  some  writers  who  will  speak  of  government  as  corrupt 
and  organised  oppression ;  of  marriage  as  a  sham,  substi¬ 
tuted  by  avarice  and  worldliness  for  love  ;  and  of  all  organised 
systems  of  religion  as  spiritual  prisonhouses ;  and  it  is  a 
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melancholy  truth,  that  wickedness  and  folly  constantly  supply 
evidence  in  support  of  such  assertions.  Their  real  refutation 
lies  in  an  appeal  to  experience.  Tiie  slightest  acquaintance 
Avith  any  one  sphere  of  active  life  overthrows  them  at  once,  and 
satisfies  any  moderately  candid  mind  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
confusions  and  contradictions  of  human  affairs,  they  are  regu¬ 
lated,  in  some  Avay  or  other,  by  laws  and  principles  which  no  one 
can  afibrd  to  neglect,  or  even  to  inisaj)prehend.  The  same  expe¬ 
rience  will,  in  most  cases,  go  further,  and  convince  those  who  ob¬ 
tain  it  that,  speaking  very  broadly,  society  is  right  and  not  wrong 
on  these  subjects,  and  that  practices  or  theories  Avhich  can  only 
be  justified  on  the  opposite  supposition  are  ipso  facto  refuted. 
Practical  scepticism  has  never  existed  to  any  considerable  extent 
except  amongst  people  Avho  were  isolated  from  their  kind  by 
ease,  or  maddened  by  wrong  and  suffering.  A  careless  Bohemien 
who  stands  alone  in  life,  who  has  no  family,  no  particular 
calling,  good  health  and  lively  talents,  may  mock  at  the  world 
and  its  ways,  or,  if  he  is  sulky,  may  turn  socialist  and  curse  it ; 
and  the  same  disposition  will  be  found  to  prevail  more  or  less 
in  other  classes  of  society  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  their  members  stand  aloof  from  the  real  business  of  life. 
If,  however,  a  man  has  to  keep  a  shop,  to  follow  a  profession,  to 
manage  an  estate,  to  bring  up  a  family,  or  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  Avorld  in  any  other  department,  he  finds  at  once 
that  he  must  either  mismanage  and  abandon  it  altogether,  or 
take  up  with  the  ordinary  principles,  vulgar  as  they  may  look, 
and  absurd  and  Avorn  out  as  he  may  have  thought  them. 

Such  conclusions  are  embraced  by  some  men  only  as  the  result 
of  painful  experience  of  the  folly  of  denying  them.  Others 
Avill  admit  them  doggedly  and  cynically,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
softer  feelings,  except  the  regret  with  Avhich  they  look  back 
U|)on  a  careless  youth  and  its  brilliant  illusions.  It  is  the  great 
glory  of  our  English  schools  that  they  teach  so  many  of  their 
pupils  a  more  excellent  Avay, — that  they  lead  them  to  acknoAv- 
ledge  the  laAvs  and  submit  to  the  evils  of  life,  not  Avith  pain 
and  grief,  but  with  a  hearty  assent,  which  invigorates  human 
nature.  No  greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  any  one  than 
that  of  launching  him  upon  life  Avith  a  Avilling  and  rational 
consent  to  the  principles  Avhich  govern  it,  neither  Avrung  from 
him  by  penitence,  nor  imposed  upon  him,  as  a  bit  is  forced  into 
the  mouth  of  a  vicious  horse,  by  fear  and  pain.  In  a  great 
proportion  of  cases  our  public  schools  effect  this  for  their  pupils 
by  introducing  them,  from  a  very  early  age  indeed,  to  a  genuine 
though  a  somewhat  rough  phase  of  life,  and  by  furnishing  them 
with  a  standard  by  Avhich  they  may  afterwards  judge  to  some 
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extent  of  the  value  of  the  schemes  and  theories  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  they  will  meet  with. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  such  a  system  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  make  boys  prematurely  hard  and  worldly ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  system  fails,  as  of  course  it  often 
must,  it  fails  in  this  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  it  occa¬ 
sionally  subjects  the  mind  to  a  sterner  discipline  than  it  can 
bear,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Shelley,  produces  in  an  ajrgra- 
vated  form  the  very  evils  which  in  most  instances  it  cures. 
These,  however,  are  the  exceptions.  As  a  general  rule  there  are 
few  things  to  which  an  Englishman  looks  back  with  more  affec¬ 
tion  than  his  school  and  his  college.  In  most  of  our  great 
schools  there  is  much  that  is  not  only  venerable  and  plctures(jue, 
but  thoroughly  kindly.  The  mere  official  teaching  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  relation  between  the  masters  and  the  boys.  Their 
out-door  pursuits  are  not  only  permitted,  but  without  being 
made  a  task,  except  by  themselves,  are  fully  recognised  and 
anxiously  encouraged.  Even  in  the  matter  of  study,  the  elder 
boys  receive  a  great  deal  of  individual  assistance  and  advice  from 
the  masters,  and  gradually  come  to  be  treated  by  them  with 
much  personal  confidence.  All  these,  and  many  other  circum¬ 
stances,  produce  a  tie  between  the  pupil  and  the  school,  which 
often  strengthens  as  life  advances ;  and,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
ca?e  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  is  cherished  and  displayed  in 
its  most  solemn  acts.  No  stronger  evidence  could  be  given  of 
the  hold  which  a  great  public  school  exercises  over  the  affections 
of  the  highest  minds,  than  the  fact  that  the  man  who  added 
Southern  and  Central  India  to  the  British  Empire,  desired  that 
his  body  might  be  laid  in  the  chapel  of  Eton  College ;  and  this 
sentiment  has  never  been  more  finely  expressed  than  in  the  lines 
which  were  one  of  the  last  productions  of  that  august  pen  :  — 

‘  Sit  mihi,  primitiasqne  mens,  tenuesque  triumphos 
Sit,  revocare  tuos  dulcis  Etona !  dies. 

Auspice  Te,  summa:  mirari  culniina  fatnoe, 

Et  purum  antiquac  lucis  adire  jubar 
Edidici  puer,  et  jam  primo  in  limite  vitae, 

Ingcnuas  verae  laudis  ainare  vias.’ 

It  is,  however,  unnecessary,  in  reviewing  ‘  Tom  Brown’s 
‘  Schooldays,’  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  for  the  book  itself 
supplies  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  sources  and  of  the 
force  of  the  sentiment  in  question.  But  it  -would  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  system.  We  will  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  two  remarks  upon  them.  They  are,  we  think, 
most  glaring  in  those  who  become  most  distinguished  under 
its  operation.  It  is  not  a  w’holesome  thing  for  any  boy  to 
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be  so  distinguislied  in  arts  and  arms,  as  tlic  head  of  a  public 
school  often  is  at  eighteen :  such  premature  distinction  not  un- 
frequently  produces  a  kind  and  degree  of  priggishness  which 
no  subsequent  ex[)crience  of  life  can  remedy.  As  to  the  inert¬ 
ness  and  ehildishness  of  the  great  mass  which  so  much  dis¬ 
tressed  Dr.  Arnold,  we  would  suggest  that  intellectual  rather 
than  moral  remedies  are  likely  to  be  beneficial.  jMartin,  the 
young  naturalist,  introduced  into  ‘  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays,’  is 
a  character  which  suggests  a  most  im[)ortant  inquiry  upon  this 
head  —  whether,  namely,  a  somewhat  more  flexible  system  of 
instruction,  susceptible  of  modifications  according  to  individual 
tastes,  might  not  exercise  a  very  happy  mural  influence  over 
many  of  tliose  wdio  at  present  pass  through  our  great  schools  in 
that  state  of  apathetic  indifterence,  which  so  often  betrays  men 
into  the  coarser  forms  of  vice. 

Such  being  the  general  system  of  our  public  schools,  how  was 
Dr.  Arnold  related  to  it?  It  is  perhaps  difficult,  for  any  one 
who  was  not  brought  into  personal  relations  with  himself  and 
his  system,  to  answer  the  question  satisfactorily ;  but  judging 
from  facts  before  the  world,  and  especially  from  his  life  and 
corresj)ondence,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say,  that  no  two  per¬ 
sons  could  be  less  like  each  other  than  the  real  Dr.  Arnold  of 
Rugby  and  the  Dr.  Arnold  of  ‘  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays.’  The 
special  peculiarity  of  his  character  would  seem  to  have  been  an 
intense  and  somewhat  impatient  fervour.  To  him  and  his 
admirers  we  owe  the  substitution  of  tlie  word  ‘  earnest  ’  for 
its  predecessor  ‘  serious.’  Good  man  as  he  most  undoubt¬ 
edly  was,  he  could  never  learn  not  to  fret  himself  because  of  the 
ungodly.  lie  saw  all  kinds  of  evil  with  such  keenness,  and 
was  so  anxious  for  its  removal  or  destruction,  that  he  was 
hardly  capable  of  fonning  a  cool  judgment  on  its  extent  or 
intensity.  No  one  can  read  his  earlier  letters  about  Rugby, 
witliout  seeing  that  he  was  far  more  keenly  alive  to  the  defects, 
than  to  the  merits  of  the  public  school  system.  He  was  almost 
in  despair  at  the  ‘  awful  wickedness  ’  of  boys  of  fourteen.  He 
dreaded  the  ‘  low  standard  of  opinion  ’  prevalent  amongst  them. 
In  fact  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  whole  system  w’as  out  of 
joint,  and  that  he  was  at  Rugby  to  set  it  right.  The  means  on 
which  he  relied  for  this  purpose,  and  the  principles  on  which  he 
disposed  of  them,  are  curiously  characteristic,  and  can  only  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  reference  to  the  facts  of  his  life.  Dr.  Arnold  went 
to  Oxford  with  no  experience  of  the  world ;  he  was  a  member  of 
a  rather  narrow  University  clique.  He  took  orders  and  married 
early,  and  passed  the  first  years  of  his  married  life  in  the  tuition 
of  private  pupils  at  Laleham,  and  in  ocaisional  tours  on  the 
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Continent.  He  seems  to  have  read  and  speculated  largely  during 
this  period  on  theology  and  politics,  without  having  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testing  his  theories  by  practice  or  of  discussing  them  to 
any  considerable  extent  either  with  his  equals  or  his  superiors. 
He  thus  elaborated  that  strange  doctrine  of  the  identity  of 
Church  and  State,  which  to  many  persons  appeared  at  one  time 
the  announcement  of  a  new  gospel,  though  its  soundness  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  its  author  declared  that  if  the  Jews 
were  admitted  to  Parliament  he  should  feel  serious  scruples  about 
entering  into  legal  proceedings  except  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
It  was  whilst  his  mind  was  full  of  this  and  cognate  speculations 
that  he  was  appointed  to  the  Mastership  of  Rugby,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  the  whole  of  his  conduct  there  was 
strongly  tinged  by  his  wish  to  reduce  them  to  practice.  It  has 
been  usual  to  speak  of  his  success  in  the  attempt  in  terms  of 
almost  unqualified  praise,  and  we  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that 
his  management  of  the  school  had  very  high  merits;  but  we  think 
that  it  also  reflected  very  clearly  the  defects  of  his  character,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  his  intellect.  Whatever  benefit  boys  could  derive 
from  living  under  the  care  of  a  man  of  perfect  honesty,  deep 
conscientiousness,  sincere  and  fervent  piety,  and  an  energy 
and  courage  which  almost  became  blemishes  by  their  excess,  the 
Rugby  boys  derived  from  Dr.  Arnold.  By  the  constant  employ¬ 
ment  of  these  virtues,  aided  by  a  vigorous,  original,  and  most 
independent  understanding,  and  adorned  by  a  literary  reputation 
hardly  exceeded  by  that  of  any  contemporary,  he  not  only  raised 
the  school  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  prosperity,  but  undoubtedly 
succeeded  in  elevating  the  social  position  of  schoolmasters  in 
general,  for  he  was  the  first  person  who  proved  by  experiment 
that  a  man  of  first-rate  powers  and  education  might  devote  him¬ 
self  enthusiastically  to  that  profession.  His  great  merits  have 
been  so  eloquently  vindicated  and  so  amply  acknowledged,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  here ;  and  we  hope  that 
Ave  shall  not  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  imputation  of  Avishing 
to  carp  at  a  great  man,  if,  instead  of  giving  an  unreserved 
assent  to  the  chorus  of  admiration  Avhich  is  raised  in  his  honour, 
we  point  out  some  of  the  defects  of  a  system  and  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  Avhich  has  been  so  unreservedly  praised,  that  its  very 
blemishes  are  eagerly  copied  in  some  of  the  most  important 
schools  in  England. 

In  estimating  Dr.  Arnold’s  influence  at  Rugby,  we  must  con¬ 
sider  it  under  two  heads.  There  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  gene¬ 
ral  influence  Avhich  his  vigorous  supervision  and  management 
exercised  over  the  whole  school,  and  of  this  we  have  nothing 
unfavourable  to  say  :  we  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  Avas 
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I  excellent.  Secondly,  there  was  an  influence  of  a  much  narrower 

kind  which  Dr.  Arnold  exercised  over  the  elder  boys  alone. 
The  zeal  which  pervaded  his  whole  character  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  him,  we  think,  even  if  circumstances  had  allowed  of  inter¬ 
course  with  them,  from  sympathizing  with  or  even  understanding 
I  the  younger  boys;  and  it  would  seem  to  have  given  to  his  influence 

j  over  the  elder  ones  a  very  questionable  complexion.  At  all  events 

1  it  harmonised  ill  with  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  general  spirit  of 

I  public  school  education,  and  introduced  into  it  an  entirely  new 

'I  element.  The  great  standing  charge  which  Dr.  Arnold  brought 

f  against  public  school  boys  was  the  want  of  what  he  delighted 

■  to  call  ‘  moral  thoughtfulness a  phrase,  which  to  those  who 

remember  its  employment  at  the  universities  by  the  solemn 
array  of  Rugby  praepostors,  is  associated  with  a  most  ludicrous 
recollection  of  old  heads  set  u{X)n  young  shoulders,  and  com¬ 
pletely  puzzled  by  their  position.  Such,  however,  was  far  from 
j  being  Dr.  Arnold’s  estimate  of  this  cardinal  virtue.  To  make 

his  hoys  morally  thoughtful  was  for  him  the  substance  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  The  total  want  of  humour  *  which 
characterised  him  prevented  him  from  seeing  that  much  of  what 
he  considered  ‘  awful  wickedness,’  was  mere  fun,  and  that  it  was 
I  far  less  desirable  than  possible  to  turn  boys  into  men  before  their 

1  time.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  serious  wish  to  bring  boys  to  see 

a  duty  in  every  act  of  their  lives,  and  to  imitate  his  own  habit 
of  referring  the  most  trifling  matters  to  the  most  awful  principles. 

I  There  is  a  class  of  persons  on  whom  it  is  extremely  easy  to  pro¬ 

duce  this  result.  An  imaginative  sensitive  boy  of  sixteen  is  more 
I  open  to  these  than  to  almost  any  other  impressions.  When  Dr. 
Arnold  was  himself  of  that  age  he  was  at  college,  amongst  grown¬ 
up  men,  and  he  did  not  therefore  know  how  boys  at  that  time 
of  life  naturally  feel  upon  such  subjects.  It  is  an  age  when 
sensibilities  of  all  sorts  want  the  bridle  far  more  than  the 
spur ;  for  a  lad  is  then  first  distinctly  conscious  of  the  degree 
in  which  his  capacities  will  soon  exceed  the  limits  of  the  position 
in  which  he  finds  himself.  Like  a  young  horse  who  has  no  load 
and  no  rider,  he  begins,  from  mere  wantonness,  to  rear,  to  kick, 

*  We  may  mention,  in  illustration  of  this,  an  anecdote,  which, 
whether  true  or  not,  shows  at  any  rate  the  character  which  those  who 
lived  with  Dr.  Arnold  attributed  to  him.  A  boy  once  answered  to  his 
name  when  called  over  by  a  ‘  Here  ’  which  made  the  windows  rattle, 
and  excused  himself  by  saying  that,  being  of  a  nervous  disposition, 
he  was  so  frightened  at  hearing  his  name  called,  that  his  shout  was 
involuntary.  Instead  of  settling  the  question  by  a  laugh  and  fifty 
lines  of  Virgil,  Dr.  Arnold  solemnly  consulted  a  physician  to  know 
I  whether  this  was  possible. 
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and  to  think  that  the  stout  cobs  who  carry  niidtlle-aged 
gentlemen,  and  the  sleek  horses  W’ho  draw  prosaic  carriages  so 
quietly  along  the  smooth  roads,  do  not  show  in  their  daily  labour 
half  so  much  strength  or  resource  as  he  does  when  he  flings 
out  his  heels  or  rolls  on  tlie  grass.  If  a  touch  of  melancholy  (as 
is  so  often  the  case)  mingles  with  this  stimng  of  the  blood,  it 
often  takes  the  form  of  impatience  at  the  puerility  of  school 
life.  The  lad  wishes  to  make  grand  speeches  in  Parliament,  to 
lead  the  storming  party  u[)  a  breach,  to  write  poems  which  shall 
throw  Shakspeare  into  the  shade,  tti  invent  machines  which 
shall  supersede  railroads  and  steamships.  When  a  youth  of 
this  stamp  hears  from  such  a  man  as  Arnold  the  sort  of 
half  truths  which  he  communicated  to  his  sixth  form  boys, 
he  receives  them  as  the  very  fullilment  of  his  dreams.  He  is 
told  that  the  moral  welfare  here  and  hereafter  of  some  four 
hundred  boys  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  his  exertions.  His 
master,  the  object  of  his  idolatry,  delegates  to  him  the  combined 
authority  of  the  priest  and  the  prophet.  If  there  is  evil  in  the 
house  he  is  to  hate  it,  to  preach  to  it,  and  Anally,  to  take  a  cane, 
and  thrash  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  —  an  exercise  which 
gratifies  the  old  Adam,  while  it  gives  a  grim  satisfaetion  to  the 
new.  All  the  objects  and  incidents  around  him  acquire  a  sort 
of  new  signification,  and  satisfy  at  once  his  love  for  theory,  and 
his  dread  of  seeing  his  theory  confuted  by  facts.  He  never 
ties  his  shoes  without  asserting  a  principle ;  when  he  puts  on 
his  hat  he  ‘founds  himself’  on  an  eternal  truth.  How  can 
arma  virumque  be  trivial ;  how  can  footljall  be  puerile ;  how  can 
it  be  vulgar  incident  to  lick  your  fag  for  not  toasting  your 
sausages,  when  every  motion  of  the  tongue,  hand,  or  foot  involves 
the  idea  of  the  TroXty,  and  asserts  the  identity  of  the  Christian 
Church  with  the  Christian  State?  Conversely,  who  can  l)e 
so  hardy  as  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  theory  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  ?  Sceptics  and  quibblers  can  never  disconnect  the  civil  and 
religious  functions  of  life,  whilst  members  of  parliament  swear 
on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,  and  the  praspostors  of  Rugby 
brandish  their  canes  and  cry  silence. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  even  now  the  ‘  Old  Boy  ’  is  under  the 
charm.  In  any  one  but  a  Kugboean  the  importance  which  he 
attaches  to  the  merest  trifles  would  be  quite  unintelligible.  He 
finds  as  many  morals  in  a  boxing  match  as  Mr.  Ruskin  does  in 
the  twist  of  a  gurgoyle’s  tail,  or  the  shaj)e  of  a  wallflower’s  root. 
It  asserts  the  great  truth,  that  life  is  all  a  battle,  that  it  is  our 
great  business  to  fight,  and  so  forth ;  in  short,  it  is  one  of  a 
hundred  excuses  for  taking  up  the  cry  —  In  the  name  of  the 
prophet.  Figs.  ‘Floreat  pugilatus’  by  all  means,  but  leave  the 
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gloves  to  depend  on  their  natural  charms,  and  far  be  the  day 
when  these  will  not  be  enough  to  teach  English  boys  the  final 
cause  of  their  fists.  Do  we  honour  them  the  less  for  finding  no 
moral  in  them  ? 

‘  If  you  find  no  moral  there, 

Go  look  in  any  glass  and  say, 

What  moral  lies  in  being  fair; 

Or,  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

The  wildweed  flower  that  sweetly  grows ; 

Or  is  there  any  moral  shut 

Within  the  blossom  of  the  rose. 

-knd  liberal  applications  lie 

In  Art  like  Nature,  di^arest  friend, 

So 't  were  to  cramp  their  use  if  we 

Should  hook  them  to  some  useful  end.’  * 

The  same  temper  is  even  more  strangely  shown  in  Tom 
Brown’s  reasons  for  thinking  that  liugby  in  his  day  was  ‘  perhaps 
‘  tlie  only  spot  of  England  well  and  strongly  ruled.’  Incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  Dr.  Arnold  actually  contrived,  by  an  elaborate 
policy,  to  abolish  the  scandal  of  *  island  fagging.’  It  appears 
that  tiiere  was  a  sort  of  island  in  one  corner  of  the  close 
of  liugby  in  which  the  sixth  form  had  gardens ;  that  there 
was  an  ill-used  race  of  fags  who  tilled  the  soil,  sowed  the  seed, 
and  reaped  the  harvest,  with  enduring  toil,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  flowers  to  ornament  the  school-room  at  the  Easter 
speeches ;  and  that  it  was  customary  to  supply  deficiencies  by  a 
raid  on  the  gardens  of  peaceful  citizens.  Tom  Brow'n  is  |)ene- 
tiatcd  with  w'onder  at  Dr.  Arnold’s  wisdom  in  getting  the  better 
of  this  giant  abuse.  lie  first  changed  the  time  of  his  sj>ecche6, 
then  he  artfully  suggested  that  the  sixth  form  might  put  up 
gymnastic  poles  on  the  island  ;  and  thus  Island  fagging  and  garden 
robbing  died  a  qu;isi  natural  death,  and  Tom  Brown  learnt  a 
great  moral  lesson  about  ‘  planting  a  good  thing  in  the  place 
‘  of  a  bad  one.’  The  story,  we  must  say,  reminds  us  of  Hogarth’s 
picture  of  the  quack  doctor’s  elaborate  machine  for  drawing  corks. 


•  Dr.  Hawtrey’s  view  of  fisticufis  was  very  different  from  Tom 
Brown's  heroics.  Two  lads  taken  with  the  mainour  close  in  front  of 
his  chambers,  received  the  following  admonition,  given  with  a  very 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  gravity :  ‘  Well,  boys  w'ill  quarrel,  and  I 
‘suppose  if  they  do  they  had  better  fight;  but  you  need  not  do  it  just 
‘before  my  door.’  Indeed  we  have  heard  that  even  at  Rugby  such 
things  had  not  always  such  very  deep  meanings.  ‘  Come,  boys,  come, 
‘you  must  not  fight  on  an  empty  stomach,’  w'as  the  admonition  given 
by  one  of  the  Rugby  masters  to  a  pair  of  matutinal  gladiators. 
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Why  not  abolish  the  custom  at  once?  Heaven  and  earth 
would  have  remained  apart,  and  even  the  fearful  sixth  form  would 
have  survived  their  searchings  of  heart.  Eton  was  full  of  old 
customs,  but  Dr.  Hawtrey  put  them  down  when  he  thought 
proper,  with  an  iron  hand,  little  thinking  that  he  was  guilty  of 
culpable  rashness.  As  the  genealogical  Chief  Justice  counted  up 
the  extinctions  of  the  liohuns,  the  Veres,  and  the  Plantagenets, 
in  his  application  of  the  text  about  the  fashion  of  this  world,  so 
w'e  may  look  back  upon  the  traditions  of  youth.  What  has 
become  of  cricket  fagging?  Where  are  rug-ridings,  college 
hidings,  and  all  the  common  law  of  Long  Chamber  ?  and,  ‘  what 
‘  is  more,  and  most  of  all,’  where  is  Eton  Montem? 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  deride  the  importance  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  elder  boys  at  a  public  school.  Still 
less  should  we  wish  to  imply  that  the  sanctions  of  religion  do  not 
apply  to  the  common  affairs  of  life,  to  those  of  boys  no  less 
tlian  those  of  men ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  Dr.  Arnold 
did  excellent  service  in  denouncing  and  exposing  the  falsehood 
of  that  division  of  life  into  secular  and  spiritual,  which  was  in 
his  time  even  more  prevalent  and  even  more  mischievous  than  it 
is  now.  We  admit,  and  would,  if  necessary,  assert  as  strongly  as 
he  did,  that  there  is  but  one  right  and  one  wrong ;  and  that  to 
suppose  tliat  there  are  moral  virtues  which  are  unrecognised 
by  religion,  is  little  less  false  and  dangerous  than  to  suppose 
that  there  are  religious  graces  which  are  independent  of  morality ; 
but  we  differ  from  him  and  from  his  eulogist  in  thinking  that  it 
is  most  undesirable  to  be  in  the  constant  habit  of  referring  every 
action  to  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  right  and  wrong. 
In  practice  it  is  impossible  and  undesirable  not  to  look  upon  a 
very  large  proportion  of  human  actions  as  indifferent.  Men 
have  only  a  limited  amount  of  time  and  strength  at  their  dis¬ 
posal.  *  Life,’  it  has  been  nobly  said,  *  is  not  long  enough  for 
‘scruples.’  We  ought  to  direct  our  view  to  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  and  leave  the  mint  and  cummin  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  An  ingenious  person  may  make  his  acceptance 
or  refusal  of  an  invitation  depend  upon  his  view  of  the  source  of 
moral  obligation,  but  he  had  much  better  not,  for  he  will  either 
solve  his  problem  wrongly  after  all,  or  else  he  will  waste  upon 
it  far  more  time  than  it  is  worth.  The  temptation  to  act  thus  is 
particularly  strong  ui)on  boys  and  unmarried  women.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  which  is  at  once  important  and  open  to  doubt. 
That  a  boy  at  school  ought  to  learn  his  lesson,  that  a  grown-up 
daughter  ought  to  nurse  her  mother  if  she  is  ill,  or  teach  her  little 
brothers  to  read,  or  at  any  rate  to  dress  as  well  as  she  can,  and 
play  on  the  piano,  are  self-evident  truths,  and  therefore  there  is 
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no  conscious  effort  to  be  good,  no  assertion  of  a  cherished 
principle  in  acting  accordingly  ;  and  thus  the  craving  after  the 
exercise  of  an  important  discretion  has  to  satisfy  itself  on  trifles. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  get  up  mock  important  business  by 
linking  small  results  to  great  principles.  A  praepostor’s  cane, 
which  is  a  penny  cane  and  nothing  more,  may  hit  or  miss,  as 
it  happens.  Turn  it  into  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon, 
and  you  may  well  argue  for  an  hour  about  unsheathing  it. 
Such  practices  are  very  unwholesome.  They  not  only  stimu¬ 
late  a  diseased  consciousness,  but  they  are  pretty  sure  to  deaden 
the  feelings  of  a  hard  nature,  and  to  upset  the  balance  of  a 
soft  one. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  will  appear  that  in  our  view'  of 
the  case  it  was  Dr.  Arnold’s  special  characteristic  that  he  inno¬ 
vated  largely  on  the  principles  on  which  public  schools  are 
generally  conducted;  and  it  therefore  seems  strange  that  so 
ardent  an  advocate  of  those  principles  as  the  author  of  Tom 
Brown  should  feel  such  unqualified  admiration  for  him.  It  is, 
however,  quite  clear,  upon  comparing  Tom  Brown’s  Dr.  Arnold 
with  Mr.  Stanley’s,  that  they  are  very  different  people.  All 
the  most  essential  features  of  the  second  character  are  wanting 
in  the  first.  Tom  Brown  hardly  notices  any  one  feature  of  the 
course  of  study  at  Rugby.  He  gives  the  impression  that  it  was 
an  immense  playground,  in  which  the  boys,,  having  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  talked  like  the  characters  in  Mr.  Kingsley’s  novels. 
AVe  have  no  more  than  a  few  hints  about  the  personal  intercourse 
which  Dr.  Arnold  so  kindly  and  characteristically  carried  on  with 
his  elder  pupils,  or  of  the  great  changes  which  he  made  in  intro¬ 
ducing  modern  history  and  languages  into  the  school  curriculum. 
The  book  suggests  the  conclusion  that  the  author’s  personal  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  master  when  at  school  were  comparatively  slight ; 
that  he  afterwards  learnt  to  admire  and  understand  him ;  and 
that  he  now  looks  back  upon  him  and  his  system  through  a  sort 
of  halo,  shed  upon  them  by  the  light  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  writings. 
On  no  other  supposition  can  we  account  for  his  determination 
throughout  to  look  upon  Dr.  Arnold  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
virtues  especially  lauded  by  that  very  eloquent  and  popular 
writer.  Dr.  Arnold  differed  as  widely  as  possible  from  this 
ideal  in  two  very  essential  points.  He  w'as  worthy  of  the  very 
highest  respect  and  admiration ;  but  few  men  were  less  simple 
or  unconscious.  He  was  full  of  scruples.  He  had  scruples 
about  taking  orders  at  all ;  when  he  became  a  deacon  he  felt  a 
scruple  about  being  ordained  priest.  He  seems  throughout  life 
to  have  looked  upon  the  jwofession  of  the  law  as  being  ‘  a 
*  grievous  snare.’  He  was,  in  short,  constantly  harassed  and 
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exercised,  if  not  by  doubts  yet  by  theories,  which  never  would 
square  with  the  facts  of  the  world.  All  this  is  quite  opposed 
to  the  spirit  in  which  the  author  of  ‘  Tom  Brown  ’  writes,  and  to 
the  sort  of  character  which  he  extols.  It  is  hardly  less  strange 
to  make  Dr.  Arnold  a  patron  saint  of  athleticism.  His  letters 
often  refer  to  the  Rugby  amusements,  but  they  give  no  proof 
that  he  took  the  sort  of  view  of  them  which  is  taken  by  ‘  Tom 

*  Brown.’  On  the  contrary,  the  exuberant  animal  spirits  of  the 
boys  filled  him  with  a  sort  of  sorrow.  He  seems  to  wish  that 
they  were  chastened  by  some  sterner  influences.  ‘  When  the 
‘  spring  and  activity  of  youth,’  he  wrote,  ‘  is  altogether  unsanc- 
‘  tified  by  anything  pure  and  elevated  in  its  desires,  it  becomes 
‘  a  spectacle  that  is  as  dizzying,  and  almost  more  morally  dis- 

*  tressing,  than  the  shouts  and  gambols  of  a  set  of  lunatics.  It 

*  is  very  startling  to  see  so  much  of  sin  combined  with  so  little  of 

*  sorrow.  In  a  parish,  amongst  the  poor,  whatever  of  sin  exists, 

*  there  is  sure  also  to  be  enough  of  suffering  ;  poverty,  sickness, 

*  and  old  age  are  mighty  tamers  and  chastisers.  But  w'ith  boys 

*  of  the  richer  classes,  one  sees  nothing  but  plenty,  health,  and 

*  youth ;  and  these  are  really  awful  to  behold,  when  one  must 

*  feel  that  they  are  unblessed.’  No  one  would  discover  from  the 
book  under  review  that  these  were  Dr.  Arnold’s  feelings ;  or  if 
they  were,  that  its  author  shared  them. 

The  view  which  it  takes  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  character  leads  us 
to  the  remark  that  ‘  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays’  has  one  claim  to 
attention  which  is  quite  independent  of  its  relations  to  Rugby 
or  to  its  master.  It  represents,  not  only  fairly  but  favourably,  a 
school  of  feeling  rather  than  thought,  which,  though  small,  is 
becoming  very  influential  in  the  hands  of  zealous  and  eloquent 
teachers.  It  is  a  school  of  which  Mr.  Kingsley  is  the  ablest 
doctor ;  and  its  doctrine  has  been  described  fairly  and  cleverly 
as  ‘  muscular  Christianity.’  The  principal  characteristics  of  the 
writer  whose  works  earned  this  burlesque  though  expressive  de¬ 
scription,  are  his  deep  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  all  the  ordinary 
relations  and  all  the  common  duties  of  life,  and  the  vigour  with 
which  he  contends  for  the  merits  of  simple  massive  unconscious 
goodness,  and  for  the  great  importance  and  value  of  animal 
spirits,  physical  strength,  and  a  hearty  enjoyment  of  all  the  pur¬ 
suits  and  accomplishments  which  are  connected  with  them.  We 
entirely  agree  in  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  first  and  last 
of  these  opinions ;  nor  do  we  think  that  many  ])er3ons  would 
dissent  from  them  w'hen  they  are  stated  categorically.  They 
are  closely  connected  with  the  whole  Protestant  conception  of 
life;  and  we  do  not  think  that  Englishmen  as  a  boily  are  fairly 
chargeable  with  their  neglect  or  denial. 
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The  propriety  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  admiration  of  simplicity  and 
unconsciousness  strikes  us  as  more  questionable.  Indee*!,  con¬ 
stantly  as  the  words  are  used  by  a  certain  class  of  writers,  we 
are  not  quite  sure  that  we  understand  what  they  refer  to.  If 
we  were  perfect  members  of  a  perfect  world,  we  might  be  un¬ 
conscious  of  our  own  perfection ;  but,  as  things  are,  we  hardly 
see  how  a  man  can  be  unconscious  of  goodness  unless  he  is  dead 
to  its  antiigonism  to  vice.  Such  a  person  is  like  nothing  so  much 
as  a  man  who  with  a  keen  eye  for  darkness  is  insensible  to  light. 
As  to  simplicity,  we  are  equally  puzzled.  We  understand  what 
is  meant  by  a  massive  understanding.  Bacon’s  mind  was  mas¬ 
sive  ;  Hooker’s  was  massive ;  that  of  Hobbes  was  pre-eminently 
massive.  But  in  what  sense  were  they  simple?  The  facts  of 
life  are  far  too  complex  to  be  embraced  by  an  understanding 
which  only  recognises  a  few  broad  divisions.  Many  most  essen¬ 
tial  distinctions  are  to  the  last  degree  refined.  How  w^ould  the 
simple  understanding  discriminate  between  pride  and  vanity,  or 
between  pride  and  self-respect?  How  would  it  deal  with  the 
Bank  Charter  Act,  or  apply  the  theory  of  rent  unfolded  by 
Ricardo?  Are  the  writers  with  whom  Mr.  Kingsley  himself 
is  most  intimately  associated  remarkable  for  simplicity  ?  Mr. 
Maurice  is  almost  his  alter  ego,  but  would  any  human  creature 
reckon  the  gift  in  question  amongst  the  many  virtues  of  that 
excellent  person  ?  If  simplicity  means  something  which  can 
be  predicated  of  the  sort  of  mind  which  produced  the  ‘  Theolo- 
‘  gical  Essays  ’  and  the  ‘  Kingdom  of  Christ,’  it  fairly  baffles 
our  comprehension. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  upon  these  subjects,  there  are 
very  various  ways  in  which  it  may  be  taught ;  and  we  fear  that 
that  which  Mr.  Kingsley  has  invented,  and  which  the  author  of 
‘  Tom  Brown  ’  has  followed  up,  is  open  to  very  grave  objections. 
It  consists  of  writing  novels,  the  hero  of  which  is  almost  always 
drawn  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  and  intended  to  display  the 
excellence  of  a  simple  massive  understanding  united  with  the 
almost  unconscious  instinct  to  do  good,  and  adorned,  generally 
speaking,  with  every  sort  of  athletic  accomplishment.  If,  as  we 
sup|)ose,  it  is  Mr.  Kingsley’s  object  to  invigorate  the  minds  of 
his  contemporaries,  to  make  them  simpler,  stronger,  and  more 
manly,  we  do  not  think  he  is  hiking  quite  the  right  course 
for  that  end.*  His  novels  are  calculated  to  produce  an  ar¬ 
tistic  admiration  for  simplicity  and  vigour,  rather  than  sim¬ 
plicity  and  vigour  themselves ;  and  these  things  are  not  only 


*  Our  observations  apply  principally  to  his  novels.  The  ‘  Village 
‘  Sermons’  are  written,  we  think,  in  a  somewhat  different  spirit. 
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inde|)endent  of,  but  are  to  a  certain  extent  opposed  to,  each  other. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  admire  the  qualities  in  which 
we  are  deficient ;  and  as  Jeffery  Hudson,  in  ‘  Peveril  of  the  Peak,’ 
is  constantly  envying  every  one  a  few  inches  taller  than  his 
neighbours,  we  should  fear  that  the  grand  simple  giants  in  ‘  Yeast,’ 
‘  Alton  Locke,’  and  ‘  Westward  Ho,’  would  be  particularly  wel¬ 
come  to  the  febrile,  irritable,  over-excited  part  of  the  generation 
to  which  they  are  addressed,  and  we  do  not  think  that  such  read¬ 
ing  would  be  likely  to  calm  or  to  brace  their  nerves.  Nothing 
can  do  that  efficiently  but  strong  exercise  of  mind  and  body, 
and  abstinence  from  the  stimulants  appropriate  to  each.  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  novels  are  powerful  stimulants,  and  lead  their  readers 
not  to  take  exercise  but  to  dream  of  taking  it.  He  is  a  man 
of  whom  we  wish  on  every  account  to  speak  with  the  respect 
which  is  so  justly  due  to  his  genius  and  to  his  kindliness, 
but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  intellectual  gifts  which  his 
novels  display  are  very  unlike  the  simple  athletic  understand¬ 
ing,  and  the  calm  self-possessed  good  sense,  which  he  rates  so 
highly.  Compare  Mr.  Kingsley’s  speculations  with  Butler  or 
Bentham;  compare  his  political  and  social  disquisitions  with 
Cobbett,  and  the  difference  between  massiveness  and  ingenuity, 
strong  thinking  and  strong  feeling,  are  very  curiously  illustrated. 
Even  the  characters  introduced  into  his  novels  are  not  really 
strong.  Their  massiveness  usually  shows  itself  principally  in 
their  muscular  development.  We  cannot  think,  for  example, 
that  a  man  who,  like  Paul  Tregarva,  is  driven  to  the  verge  of 
madness  by  the  spectacle  of  the  state  of  the  poor  in  England, 
is  entitled  to  be  called  a  strong  character.  In  ‘  Two  Years 
‘  Ago’  there  is  a  simide-minded  Scotch  soldier,  who  is  the  vir¬ 
tuous  giant  of  the  book,  yet  he  has  so  little  force  of  character 
as  to  let  the  heroine  make  an  utter  fool  of  him.  A  chance  word 
from  her  changes  the  whole  course  of  his  life ;  and  after  her 
marriage,  he  carries  about  with  hiin  an  affection  for  her  which 
he  has  not  the  force  to  overcome,  and  which  makes  him  w’elcome 
death  in  the  very  flower  of  his  age.  Such  a  man  is  essentially 
weak,  whatever  may  be  the  breadth  of  his  pectoral  muscles. 
Subtract  the  physical  force  from  any  one  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
heroes,  and  he  loses  all  his  character. 

The  praise  which  Mr.  Kingsley  lavishes  on  athletic  accom¬ 
plishments  is,  we  think,  rather  overdone.  No  doubt  his  books 
contain  much  evidence  of  a  very  vigorous  appreciation  of  the 
pleasures  of  such  pursuits,  but  they  are  not  quite  natural.  They 
read  like  a  constant  reiteration  of  the  assertion  that  a  man  may 
be  able  to  W’alk  a  thousanil  miles  in  a  thousand  hours,  and  also  to 
appreciate  the  Neoplatonist  philosophy.  ‘  Tom  Brown  ’  certainly 
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does  not  err  in  this  respect.  Every  line  of  it  tingles  with  animal 
life ;  but  it,  as  well  as  Mr.  Kingsley’s  books,  is  open  to  the  ob¬ 
jection  that,  not  content  with  asserting  the  value  of  bodily 
strength,  it  throws  by  implication  a  certain  slur  on  intellectual 
strength,  which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant.  No  doubt  strong  muscles  and  hardy  nerves  are  of 
incalculable  importance,  but  they  derive  that  importance  from 
the  mind,  of  which  they  are  the  servants;  and  though  Mr. 
Kingsley  would  willingly  admit  this,  and  probably  means  his 
books  to  imply  it,  we  do  not  think  they  would  convey  this  im¬ 
pression  to  an  ordinary  reader. 

In  ‘  Tom  Brown  ’  this  failing  is  exaggerated.  Compare  it  with 
‘  Frank  ’  or  *  Sandford  and  Merton.’  The  very  first  lesson  which 
little  Master  Tommy  is  taught  in  the  last-named  book  is  to  dig 
and  to  walk ;  and  Harry  Sandford’s  combat  with  the  bully. 
Master  Mash,  is  as  spirited  as  the  fight  between  Tom  Brown 
and  Williams;  so,  too,  Frank’s  father  carefully  teaches  him  to 
ride  and  leap,  but  neither  Day  nor  !Miss  Edgeworth  allow  their 
readers  to  forget  for  a  moment  that  riding,  walking,  and  boxing, 
though  admirable  things,  are  only  means,  and  not  ends.  A  boy 
might  really  infer  from  ‘  Tom  Brown’  that  he  was  ctnly  sent  to 
school  to  play  at  football,  and  that  the  lessons  were  quite  a 
secondary  consideration.  If  we  are  right  in  thinking  that  the 
works  under  consideration  are  liable  to  these  objections,  the  fact 
is  a  curious  proof  of  the  way  in  which  people  contradict  them¬ 
selves,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  severe  mental  labour  re¬ 
quires  the  rarest  and  most  enduring  form  of  bodily  strength  — 
namely,  strength  of  the  digestive  organs  and  nervous  system. 

Having,  however,  exhausted  our  criticisms,  we  must  con¬ 
clude  as  we  began,  by  giving  our  hearty  thanks  for  a  very 
charming  book.  It  is  one  which  does  great  honour,  not  only  to 
the  author  and  to  llugby,  but  to  the  school  of  fiction  to  which 
it  belongs.  We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Kingsley  on  a  disciple 
who  reproduces  so  vigorously  many  of  his  own  great  merits, 
and  who  sympathizes  so  ardently  in  feelings  which  we  do  not 
entirely  share,  but  which  are  generous  even  in  their  defects. 


VOL.  evil.  NO.  CCXVII. 
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Art.  VII.  —  Memoires  et  Journal  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages 
de  Bossuet.  Publics  pour  la  premiere  fois  d’apres  les  Manu- 
scrits  autographes  de  I’Abbe  Le  Dieu,  et  accompagnes  d’une 
Introduction  et  de  Notes  par  M.  I’Abbe  Guettee.  4  vols. 
Paris:  1856-57. 

^^IIE  appearance  of  these  Memoirs  is  singularly  encouraging 
to  all  authors  who  are  waiters  upon  fortune  and  aspirants 
to  posthumous  fame.  The  Abbe  Le  Dieu  evidently  thought 
well  of  them :  he  read  them  to  this  person  and  to  that.  One 
praised  the  style,  another  the  choice  of  facts,  another  the  lucid 
order;  and  the  Jesuit  Pere  de  la  Rue,  who  used  them  in  the 
funeral  oration  which  he  pronounced  over  Bossuet,  even  de¬ 
clared  them  to  be  eloquent ;  and  now  at  length,  after  a  century 
and  a  half,  the  manuscripts  have  found  a  publisher.  The  Ahb€ 
Guettee,  a  liberal  Catholic  and  a  firm  Gallican,  the  author  of  an 
industrious  history  of  the  Church  of  France,  has  gone  through 
the  duty  of  editing  these  documents, — an  undertaking  which 
he  has  conscientiously  discharged,  subjoining  many  useful  notes, 
and  prefixing  a  judicious  introduction. 

The  Abbe  Le  Dieu,  who  may  now  be  known  to  posterity  as 
the  author  of  these  ^lemorials,  was  for  twenty  years  the  private 
secretary  of  Bossuet,  the  confidant  of  his  thoughts  and  labours. 
The  life  of  Bossuet  contained  in  the  Memoirs  appears  to  have 
been  composed  partly  from  notes  taken  from  Bossuet’s  own 
lips  and  partly  from  personal  observation;  the  Journal  is  a 
diary  kept  by  the  Abbe  himself.  Cardinal  de  Beausset  had 
both  Memoirs  And  Journal  before  him,  and  so  filled  three 
volumes  with  the  somewhat  pompous  history  which  bears  his 
name.  M.  Floquet  too,  in  the  three  volumes  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  on  Bossuet’s  early  life,  has  added  little  to  the  facts  here 
related. 

The  Abba’s  Journal,  however,  only  extends  over  the  last 
four  years  of  the  life  of  the  prelate ;  indeed  the  last  volume  and 
a  half  contains  events  subsequent  to  Bossuet’s  death, — the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  which  the  next  M.  de  Meaux  gave,  the  petit  fripon 
as  Bossuet  called  him,  who  did  not  know  even  how  to  say 
mass — the  great  dispute  about  the  deanery — details  about  the 
publication  of  Bossuet’s  works  —  how  the  furniture  of  the  next 
bishop  was  better  than  that  of  Bossuet — church  separations, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  synod.  The  Abb4  had  little  notion 
of  artistic  grouping  or  selection :  he  turns  his  reflecting-glass 
round  in  every  direction,  and  notes  down  whatever  it  takes  in 
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without  distinction.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  stamp  of  sincerity 
about  the  narrative ;  and  we  read  with  much  pleasure  the  details 
he  has  given  us  of  the  great  patriarch  of  the  Gallican  Church. 
We  wish  this  faithful  servitor  had  considered  Bossuet  the  man 
wortliy  of  as  much  attention  as  Bossuet  the  churchman,  and  had 
given  us  less  of  the  routine  of  his  ecclesiastical  and  diocesan 
duties  and  more  of  his  ordinary  conversation  and  deportment. 
But  the  Abbe  Le  Dieu  was  no  Boswell  or  Eckerman,  and  we 
must  remain  content  to  see  only  of  Bossuet  what  the  Abbe  Le 
Dieu  saw  in  him,  and  to  hear  only  what  the  Abbe  Le  Dieu 
thought  worth  hearing.  The  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  his 
master  were  evidently  subdued  by  familiarity  to  the  domestic 
chaplain,  and  now  and  then  touches  of  naivete  escape  him  which 
recall  the  old  adage  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  attendant. 

Yet  the  very  birth  and  cradle  of  Bossuet  seem  to  have  been 
placed  under  the  protection  of  that  religion  of  which  he  was 
destined  to  become  so  illustrious  a  defender.  Jacques  Benigne 
Bossuet  was  born  at  Dijon,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1627.  He  was  the  seventh  son  of  an  honourable  bour¬ 
geois  family,  who  had  occupied  seats  in  the  parliament  of  Dijon. 
The  name  Benigne  was  taken  from  the  patron  saint  of  his  native 
city,  after  whom  the  principal  church  is  called.  There  is  still 
extant  a  journal  kept  in  Latin,  in  the  handwriting  of  his  aged 
grandfather.  The  birth  of  this  child  is  noted  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation :  ‘  Circumduxit  eum  et  custodivit  quasi  pupillam 
‘  oculi'  After  having  as  a  boy  shown  an  astonishing  aptitude 
for  learning,  the  true  character  of  his  genius  was  disclosed  by 
the  perusal  of  a  copy  of  the  Bible  found  in  his  father’s  library. 
The  harmonious  pomp  of  Virgil,  and  the  sounding  sublimity  of 
Homer,  ceased  to  engross  his  youthful  and  ardent  imagination, 
from  the  time  that  the  rapt  inspirations  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets, 
and  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  were  , 
spread  before  his  fervid  imagination :  that  hallowed  fire  kindled 
his  faculties  with  unquenchable  enthusiasm,  which  failed  not 
amid  the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  chills  of  age,  the  racks  of 
a  most  painful  illness,  and  the  agonies  of  death.  When  we  read 
that  he  received  the  tonsure  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  that  he 
was  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Metz  at  thirteen,  we  call  to 
mind  the  biblical  figure  of  the  infant  Samuel.  At  fifteen,  the 
scene  of  his  studies  was  removed  from  the  college  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Dijon  to  that  of  Navarre  in  Paris.  It  was  fated  that  the 
young  canon,  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  capital,  should  be 
the  s^Hjctator  of  a  scene  which  must  for  ever  have  remained 
fixed  in  an  imagination  so  eager  to  mark  the  sublime  and  the 
awful  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human  destiny.  He  found  the  walls 
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of  the  city  laid  oi>eii  to  admit  a  slow  and  solemn  procession, — 
the  streets  lined  with  chains  to  restrain  the  curiosity  of  the 
I)opulaco,  while  Richelieu  was  conveyed  to  his  death-bed  in 
the  Palais  Cardinal.  Yet  a  few  days  more,  and  the  youth¬ 
ful  Bossuet  saw  his  inanimate  form  on  a  bier  of  state,  decked  in 
the  parade  of  death,  and  heard  the  masses  chanted  for  the  soul 
of  the  great  statesman,  who  while  he  held  her  phlegmatic  and 
aimless  monarch  in  subjection,  raised  France  to  the  rank  of  the 
first  power  in  Europe. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  was  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  most  polished  society  of  the  capital.  Such  a  so¬ 
ciety  must  have  exercised  a  most  potent  influence  on  a  mind  like 
that  of  Bossuet,  who  united  the  strength  of  will  and  clear  vision 
of  a  man  to  the  boundless  impetuosity  of  youth.  His  family 
was  not  unconnected  with  ])ersons  in  high  station.  The  as¬ 
tounding  precocity  of  the  young  ecclesiastic  was  vaunted  at 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  The  great  ladies  and  brilliant  wits 
who  assembled  there  were  desirous  to  see  and  hear  the  pro¬ 
digy.  He  appeared  one  evening  —  a  text  w.as  given  him,  and 
the  subject  of  the  sermon  prescribed.  After  a  sliort  pause  for 
i-eflection,  Bossuet  preached  a  sermon  which  was  rapturously 
applauded.  The  preacher  was  then  only  sixteen,  and  the  bel 
esprit  Voiture  declared,  ‘qu’il  n’avait  jamais  oui  precher  ni 
‘  si  tot  ni  si  tard.’  This  mot  served  to  make  Bossuet’s  name 
known  to  all  the  notabilities  of  Paris.  M.  de  Cospeau,  Bishop 
of  Lisieux,  a  prelate  of  great  piety  and  learning,  hearing  of 
this  sermon,  was  himself  eager  to  be  the  witness  of  a  similar 
improvisation.  The  experiment  was  repeated  before  himself 
and  two  ('ther  bishops.  The  prelates  were  struck  with  admi¬ 
ration  at  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  the  youthful  student. 
M.  de  Cos;  cau  warned  him,  with  friendly  counsel,  against  being 
led  away  by  a  vain  love  of  premature  display;  and,  still  more 
pleased  with  Bossuet’s  modest  bearing,  exclaimed  that  he  was 
born  to  be  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Church. 

The  modesty  of  Bossuet,  indeed,  was  too  great  and  his  aspi- 
nilions  too  noble  to  allow  him  to  bo  corrupted  by  secular 
admiration,  and  he  continued  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of 
sacred  and  profane  eloquence  with  an  industry  as  remarkable 
.as  his  genius.  St.  Augustine  approached  the  font  of  baptism 
after  the  fervid  passions  of  youth  had  been  exhausted  in 
licence;  and  in  the  untimely  fate  of  Adeodatus  he  bewailed 
at  once  the  evidence  and  the  punishment  of  his  early  aber¬ 
rations.  But  doubt  and  dissipation  never  led  astray  the  early 
steps  of  Bossuet.  His  enemy,  Madame  de  Montespan,  declared 
in  after  life,  that  the  most  searching  inquiries  had  elicited  no 
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fact  whicb  could  cast  a  shadow  of  suspicion  on  his  youth  or 
manhood :  he  lived  from  the  first  a  spotless  life,  as  though  ho 
respected  the  sanctity  of  his  genius. 

‘Illi  purpureas  pudor,  et  sine  labe  iuventus 
Grata  fuit.’ 

Undiverted  by  the  allurements  of  youth,  his  energies  were 
concentrated  in  preparing  for  his  holy  calling.  He  disdained 
not  the  aid  of  j)rofane  studies.  The  great  exemplars  of  Greece 
and  Rome  were  ever  in  his  hands.  From  the  ‘  Pro  Ligario’  and 
the  ‘  De  Corona,’  —  from  the  indignant  brevity  of  Tacitus  and 
the  serried  strength  of  Thucydides,  —  he  drew  that  vigour  of 
style  which,  when  enriched  by  the  sublime  imagery  of  tlie  pro¬ 
phets  and  the  tender  pathos  of  the  Evangelists  and  earl}'  Fathers, 
placed  him  amongst  the  first  of  Christian  orators.  To  an  im¬ 
mense  aptitude  for  eloquence  he  united  a  prodigious  memory ; 
and  in  his  most  advanced  age  he  was  able  to  recite  long  and 
favourite  pieces  of  the  writers  and  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
He  passed  his  different  degrees  and  acquitted  himself  of  his 
Theses  in  a  manner  which  attracted  the  rapturous  admiration 
of  his  audience  and  the  applause  of  his  superiors.  The  great 
Conde,  present  on  one  occasion,  was  so  excited  by  the  young 
theologian’s  ability,  that  he  was  almost  tempted  to  hazard  his 
laurels  won  in  other  fields  by  entering  the  lists  as  a  volunteer 
against  the  young  disputant. 

For  every  fresh  consecration  to  the  service  of  the  Church 
Bossuet  prejiared  himself  with  deep  humility  and  a  solemn 
sense  of  the  imj)ortant  duties  he  was  about  to  undertake.  What 
greater  proof  can  be  shown  of  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor,  tlian  that  just  before  his  death  he 
repeated  from  memory  the  peroration  of  his  Latin  discourse  on 
that  occasion,  in  which  he  devoted  his  body  and  soul  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  truth  with  the  fervent  spirit  of  an  early  Christian  martyr? 
It  remained  for  him  to  receive  the  priesthood;  and  to  do  it 
wortliily  he  placed  himself  under  the  spiritual  direction  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  at  Saint  Lazare.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  recog¬ 
nised  his  aspiring  genius,  and  subjected  him  to  the  guidance  of 
the  most  simple  and  pious  ecclesiastic  of  the  seminary,  —  a  les¬ 
son  in  the  deference  due  from  intellect  to  character  and  virtue. 
Refusing  all  offers  of  advancement  in  Paris,  and  flying  from  the 
seductions  of  the  brilliant  society  of  the  Hotels  de  Nevers  and 
Rambouillet,  Bossuet  betook  himself  to  Metz,  and  there  for  the 
next  six  years  he  still  devoted  himself  to  an  immense  course  of 
theological  study,  and  gained  that  intimate  acquaintanee  with  the 
spirit,  the  doctrine,  and  the  language  of  the  Fathers,  with  the 
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history  of  the  Church,  its  councils  and  'decretals,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  him  above  all  his  contemporaries. 

The  state  of  France  during  this  period  must  have  tended  to 
confirm  a  mind  loving  stsibility  and  hating  doubt  in  that  spirit 
of  resolute  dogmatism  which  marked  his  religious  and  political 
life.  Scarcely  were  the  Spanish  standards  captured  at  Sens 
carried  in  triumph  to  Notre  Dame,  when  a  storm,  which  had 
long  been  brooding,  burst  in  the  interior  of  France.  The 
elements  of  disorder,  which  the  strong  spiiit  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu  had  kept  in  subjection,  broke  forth  on  all  sides.  The 
recent  wars  had  necessitated  enormous  taxes;  discontent  was 
rife  in  town  and  country;  the  parliament,  so  long  the  ally  of 
the  monarchy  against  the  aristocracy,  was  ambitious  of  inde- 
|>endent  action ;  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  noblesse,  no  longer 
curbed  by  a  ruthless  policy,  threatened  again  to  seize  the  brand 
of  civil  warfare.  The  halls  of  the  Palais  resounded  with  the 
declamations  of  Molti  and  Talon  against  state  abuses ;  the 
young  counsellors  uttered  magnificent  harangues,  says  the 
*  Parliament  Journal,’  which  had  in  them  something  of  old 
Rome.  Anne  of  Austria  was  exasperated  that  the  canaille, 
as  she  termed  the  aristocracy  of  the  bar,  should  attempt  to 
limit  that  royal  power  which  had  subjugated  the  aristocracy  of 
the  sword.  The  arrest  of  Broussel,  the  protecteur  du  peuple, 
was  the  signal  of  open  revolt.  Paris  became  an  entrenched 
camp.  When  Conde  besieged  the  capital,  Bossuet,  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  contingencies,  slept  with  four  sacks  of  corn  under 
his  bed.  Another  day  of  barricades  recalled  the  days  of  the 
League;  and  Paul  de  Gondi,  who  united  the  demagogic  arts 
of  a  Gracchus  to  the  profligacy  and  genius  of  a  Sallust,  be¬ 
came  for  a  while  the  dictator  of  the  capital.  The  Royalty, 
which  it  had  taken  five  centuries  to  perfect,  seemed  on  the 
point  of  perishing.  Anne  w’as  at  one  time  obliged  to  fly  with 
the  young  Louis  to  St.  Germain,  and  take  refuge  in  the  de¬ 
serted  chateau  on  beds  of  straw  ;  at  another  time  she  was  a  pri¬ 
soner  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  obliged  to  show  the  boy-king 
asleep  to  quell  the  suspicions  of  an  insurgent  population. 

Religious  parties  exhibited  the  same  collision  of  opinion  and 
authority.  Although  the  fall  of  Rochelle  had  averted  the  civil 
sword  from  the  Huguenots,  although  the  strong  places  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  were  dismantled,  although  the 
culverin  no  longer  peered  over  the  castle  wall  of  the  Huguenot 
cavalier — through  the  pulpit  and  the  press  they  still  continued 
the  war  on  the  ancient  faith  ;  their  ministers  still  continued  to 
thunder  in  their  temples  against  the  harlotries  of  Babylon,  the 
tyranny  of  Pharaoh,  and  to  lament  the  misfortunes  of  the  house 
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of  Israel.  The  sectarian  spirit  was,  however,  sufficiently 
relieved  by  these  fiery  declamations ;  and  the  glorious  edict  of 
Henri  IV.,  had  produced  such  good  efiects  that  no  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Huguenot  party  to  take  advantage  of  the 
troubles  of  the  Fronde.  But,  on  the  other  side,  the  victorious 
party  were  less  moderate.  Cahier  after  cahier  was  sent  up 
by  the  assemblies  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  complaining  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Protestants  and  their  unresting  zeal  of  pro- 
selytism.  The  Catholic  popuhition  followed  the  lead  of  the 
clergy ;  and  the  scars  of  civil  broil  were  green  in  the  minds 
of  men  in  whose  houses  still  hung  the  cross-bows  and  arque¬ 
buses  that  had  done  good  service  in  the  wars  of  the  League. 
The  Government  was  of  necessity  predisposed  to  treat  the 
Huguenots  with  greater  severity  than  the  Catholics.  The 
Catholics,  attached  to  tradition  both  in  Church  and  State, 
might  be  relied  on  to  support  that  administrative  unity  which 
was  the  traditional  policy  of  the  French  Monarchy ;  whilst 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  and  the  social  ties  of  the  Huguenots 
attached  them  to  the  Protestant  and  republican  communities 
of  ‘Switzerland,  England,  and  Holland. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  to  a  fervent  Catholic  like  Bossuet  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  faith  seemed  fraught  with  perdition  to 
mankind.  He  saw*  immemorial  authority  treated  with  scorn ; 
the  old  landmarks  torn  up;  the  guiding  voice  of  the  Church 
neglected,  and  the  lost  sheep  straying  wilfully  in  the  wilderness 
of  sin  and  death.  To  use  the  words  of  the  Apocalypse,  the 
mouth  of  the  bottomless  pit  was  opened,  the  smoke  of  it 
blotted  out  the  sun  and  heavens,  and  in  blind  bewilderment 
countless  souls  were  engulphed  to  irredeemable  perdition. 
Tlie  past  century  had  been  filled  with  deeds  of  horror. 
Wherever  the  new  doctrine  had  been  preached,  the  earth  had 
reddened  with  carnage  or  blackened  with  homicidal  fire.  From 
the  first  it  was  clear  that  rebellion  would  follow'  heresy,  and 
that  the  right  of  private  judgment  would  not  be  restrained  to 
things  spiritual.  With  the  aid  of  the  Gospel  Luther  withstood 
popes,  councils,  and  decretals;  with  the  same  ally  Munzer 
raised  the  German  peasant  to  revolt  against  kings  aud  princes. 
Peace  was  secure  in  no  part  of  Europe  except  Spain,  and  that 
was  the  peace  of  the  cl^rnel-house.  The  follies  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptist,  and  the  theocratic  extravagance  of  John  of  Leyden, 
were  inspired  alike  by  the  same  spirit  of  reform  and  love  of 
novelty  which  animated  Zwingli us  aud  Calvin;  and  a  grey, 
discrowned  head  had  lately  fallen  on  the  scafibld  of  Whitehall, 
whose  fate  Bossuet  could  logically  deduce  from  the  schismatic 
intemperance  of  Henry  VIII. 
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Witlun  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome  a  furious  conflict  had 
been  carried  on  with  mutual  exasperation  for  more  than  thirty 
years ;  and  when  the  doctors  should  have  fought  in  one  spirit 
against  the  enemy  without,  they  were  themselves  raging  against 
each  other  with  the  utmost  rancour  within.  The  institution 
which  Ignatius  Loyola  had  conceived  in  the  gloomy  depths  of  the 
cavern  of  Manreza  had  now  overrun  the  whole  earth.  The 
Jesuits  were  the  priests  militant  of  the  Papacy,  and  did  battle 
against  heresy  and  infidelity  with  craft  and  compliance — weapons 
more  insidious  and  more  effective  than  the  lance  and  shield  of 
the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  of  old.  The  moral  force  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  was  such  as  no  man  had  ever  wielded 
before.  It  was  imjtossible,  however,  but  that  in  an  age  when 
religious  faith  was  earnest  and  universal,  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
Jesuits  should  meet  with  violent  antagonism.  The  Catholic 
clergy  viewed  this  upstart  society  with  suspicion,  and  looked 
with  jealousy  on  their  rising  churches,  colleges,  schools,  and 
immense  wealth ;  and  the  aged  priest  of  the  parish  was  de¬ 
serted  for  the  glozing  tongue  and  supple  morality  of  the  Je¬ 
suit  confessor.  On  points  of  mere  morality  it  had  not  been  easy 
to  engage  them  in  a  general  conflict.  When  therefore  the 
Jesuit  Molina  sent  forth  the  Concord  of  Free  Will  and  Grace, 
and  revived  the  heresy  of  Pelaglus,  their  foes  at  once  seized  this 
unskilfully  advaneed  outwork  of  Jesuitism  as  the  point  of  attack. 

The  battle-field  on  whieh  the  disciples  of  Jansenius  joined  issue 
with  the  disciples  of  Loyola,  is  one  which  has  probably  existed 
ever  since  man  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  his  destiny.  In  the 
intellectual,  as  in  the  material  world,  forms  change,  substances 
and  ideas  remain  the  same.  The  spirit  of  St.  Augustine  was 
alone  equal  to  cope  with  the  new  heresy.  By  a  six  times  repeated 
study  of  the  ponderous  folios  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  Cornelius 
Jansen  had  endeavoured  to  wake  the  genius  of  the  great  master, 
and  composed  that  terrible  volume  the  ‘  Augustinus,’  in  the 
desolate  tiepths  of  whose  metaphysical  subtleties  were  8up|X)sed 
to  be  hidden  the  five  mysterious  propositions  which  had  killed 
Jacqueline  Pascal,  and  drawn  conflicting  discussions  from  In¬ 
fallibility  itself.  St.  Cyran,  the  fellow-student  of  Jansen  at 
Somme,  St.  Cyran  preached  to  the  world  that  doctrine  which 
his  fellow-pupil  elaborated  in  his  study.  The  spiritual  re¬ 
generation  of  the  spiritual  man,  and  consequently  a  less  need 
of  priestly  mediation,  and  a  most  austere  morality,  were  the 
main  distinctions  of  the  creed  wdth  which  the  Jansenists  car¬ 
ried  on  successful  war.  Genius  and  eloquence,  wealth  and 
beauty,  swelled  their  ranks.  The  earnestness,  faith,  and  un¬ 
conquerable  courage  of  ardent  converts  supported  them  in 
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the  deadly  conflict  against  crafty  foes  supported  by  the  ful¬ 
minating  edicts  of  Rome,  by  decrees  of  exile  and  imprison¬ 
ment;  but  though  the  Jesuits  triumphed  for  a  while,  and  the 
asylum  of  Pascal,  Arnauld,  and  Racine  was  uprooted,  and  the 
plough  driven  over  its  foundations  by  the  ferocious  Letellier ; 
though  the  sacred  remains  of  the  glorious  anchorites  were  scat¬ 
tered  to  the  air;  let  none  think,  because  the  cause  of  quarrel 
now  seems  obsolete,  that  their  lives  were  wasted,  their  talents 
and  energies  absorbed,  in  the  defence  of  a  vain  theological  riddle: 
wherever  truth  is  loved  and  hypocrisy  abhorred,  these  names  will 
ever  be  held  in  honour. 

The  influence  of  Jansenism  on  Bossuet  was  great.  The  Janse- 
nistsabjured  Protestantism, and  yet  were  Romanizing  Protestants. 
Bossuet  repudiated  Jansenism,  and  yet  participated  largely  in  its 
doctrines;  he  was  as  vehement  against  the  flagitious  immorality 
of  Sanchez,  Suarez,  and  Escobar,  as  the  most  fervent  disciple  of 
Port  Royal,  and  declared  he  would  sooner  have  written  the  ‘  Pro- 
‘  vinciales  ’  than  any  other  book  of  the  age.  Like  Jansenius, 
he  owned  St.  Augustine  as  the  father  of  his  predilection,  and  in 
many  a  hard-fought  battle  the  weighty  authority  of  the  Bishop 
of  Hippo  decided  the  controversy.  It  was  impossible,  too,  for  a 
nature  like  Bossuet’s  to  withhold  his  sympathy  from  the  great 
character  of  Arnauld,  the  dauntless  athlete  of  the  Jansenists, 
whose  life  was  a  combat,  and  who  looked  alone  to  eternity  for 
repose.  What,  too,  must  have  been  the  wonder  of  the  young 
ecclesiastic  when  the  pale  and  noble  form  of  Pixscal  appeared  in 
the  lists,  —  w’ho  knew  no  day  without  pain,  who  lived  as  if  the 
sound  of  the  last  trumpet  rang  in  his  ears  and  an  ever-open 
gulf  yawned  by  his  side,  whose  soul  was  shattered  and  lamp  of 
life  extinguished  by  the  fierce  conflict  within  him  of  the  True  and 
the  Good  for  mastery  and  utterance.  Launched  in  the  midst  of 
this  civil  and  sectarian  turmoil,  when  the  human  mind  seemed  a 
shifting  quicksand  lashed  by  the  fury  and  storm  of  opinions  in 
collision,  Bossuet  determined  to  plant  on  the  rock  of  Autho¬ 
rity  a  beacon  to  warn  the  sea-tost  mariner  from  the  perilous 
coast. 

When  he  left  the  schools  of  Paris  he  had  already  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a  consummate  theologian.  But  extraordinary  men 
like  Bossuet  begin  their  education  where  ordinar}'  men  finish  it. 
At  Metz  he  reformed  his  education  anew.  Seventeen  years  of 
incessant  study  were  relieved  by  the  charm  of  family  inter¬ 
course,  by  occasional  visits  to  Paris  to  deliver  courses  of  ser¬ 
mons,  and  by  an  unremitting  attendance  on  his  duties  in  the 
cathedral.  At  morning  and  at  eventide  his  fine  clear  voice  was 
heard  leading  ilje  chorus  of  Divine  praise,  and  rising  above  the 
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swell  of  organ  symphony.  Few  men,  it  must  be  allowed,  ever 
possessed  such  advantages  as  Bossuet  for  tlie  uninterrupted  pur¬ 
suit  of  knowledge.  He  never  doubted  an  instant  in  the  line  he 
was  to  pursue.  Poverty  and  disease,  that  fell  pair,  never  dis¬ 
tracted  his  attention ;  his  profession  relieved  him  from  all  do¬ 
mestic  cares;  he  had  full  liberty  to  bend  his  whole  soul  and 
energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  tasks  which  he  felt 
he  was  marked  by  the  hand  of  Providence  to  fulfil.  The 
mere  recital  of  Bossuet’s  numerous  labours  while  at  Metz  would 
teiTify  the  student  of  light  literature  of  our  age ;  but  Bossuet 
lived  in  a  time  when  St.  Augustine  and  the  *  Augustinus  ’ 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  boudoir,  and  the  chat  of  the  salons 
touched  on  the  efficacy  of  Grace  or  the  ‘  Traite  de  la  Methode.’ 
Later  in  life,  people  marvelled  at  the  facility  with  which  he 
threw  off,  one  after  the  other,  treatises  full  of  encyclopa;dic 
learning  from  the  Fathers,  but  they  little  knew  how  large 
a  portion  of  his  youth  had  been  spent  at  Metz  in  drawing 
inspiration  from  the  fiery  spirit  of  Tertullian,  — ‘  ce  dur  Afri- 
‘  Cain,’ as  he  termed  him,  the  Tacitus  of  a  persecuted  church; 
from  the  allegoric  genius  of  Origen,  the  pathetic  eloquence  of 
Basil,  the  earnest  vehemence  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  and  the 
Asiatic  abundance  of  Chrysostom.  But  his  companion  by  day 
and  night,  abroad  and  at  home,  his  master,  his  counsellor,  and 
his  model,  was  St.  Augustine.  His  copy  of  the  ‘  De  Civitate 
‘  Dei,’  the  Psalms  of  St.  Augustine,  and  his  treatises  against 
the  Pelagians,  were  worn  with  constant  use,  the  margins  scrib¬ 
bled  over  with  countless  notes  ;  and  he  was  accustomed  to  boast, 
that  every  jKjrtion  of  the  waitings  of  St.  Augustine  —  *ce 
‘  maitre  si  maitre,  le  docteur  des  docteurs,  I’aigle  des  Peres’ — 
might  be  traced  in  some  one  or  other  of  his  own  compositions. 

At  length  he  ventured  to  appear  in  the  pulpits  of  Paris: 
the  public  expectation  was  great ;  wherever  he  was  to  preach, 
the  doors  were  beset  by  an  impatient  audience.  The  queen- 
mother  desired  to  hear  him,  and  was  moved  to  tears ;  the 
discourse  made  so  deep  an  impression,  that  she  desired  it  to 
be  repeated  after  two  years’  interval.  One  sermon  was  the 
talk  of  the  town,  and  was  known  as  *  Le  Surrexit  Paulus  de 
*  M.  I’Abbe  Bossuet.’  It  was  clear  that  a  revolution  was  made 
in  pulpit  oratory,  and  that  Bossuet  was  the  Corneille  of  the 
pulpit.  The  learned  pedantry  of  Cheminais  and  Desmares, 
even  the  laboured  rhetoric  of  Mascaron  and  Flechier,  were  at 
once  displaced  by  his  fresh  and  impetuous  vigour.  The  most 
eminent  doctors  of  Port  Royal  followed  him  from  church  to 
church,  astounded  at  his  clear  exposition  of  doctrine,  and  the 
force  and  grandeur  of  his  style.  Cond^,  Turenne,  the  Cardinal 
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de  Bouillon,  and  the  secretary  Le  Tellier,  became  his  eager 
admirers  and  friends ;  and,  finally,  the  King  himself  appointed 
him  to  preach  the  Advent  of  1661  at  the  Louvre.  During  the 
space  of  ten  years,  the  churches  and  chapels  of  Paris,  and 
the  court,  resounded  with  Bossuet’s  inexhaustible  eloquence. 
His  reputation  was  so  well  established,  that,  in  1665,  M.  de 
Perefixe,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  appointed  him  to  preach  the  open¬ 
ing  discourse  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Paris.  The  queen- 
mother  came  constantly  to  hear  him,  but  her  premature  death 
arrested  her  plans  for  his  advancement.  He  was  the  director 
of  the  repentant  Duchess  of  Longueville.  When  noble  ladies 
took  the  veil,  Bossuet  was  asked  to  celebrate  their  last  solemn 
farewell ;  and  dying  courtiers  claimed  his  consolation  amid  the 
agonies  of  a  death-bed  repentance.  His  fervent  zeal  prepared 
Turenne  for  conversion ;  and  the  great  Conde  was  so  charmed 
when  he  defended  the  privileges  of  the  theological  faculty 
that  he  embraced  him  before  the  court.  Arnauld,  at  the  close 
of  a  conference  at  which  Bossuet  was  present,  declared  that  he 
had  learnt  more  from  Bossuet  in  two  or  three  hours  than  in  a 
long  course  of  study.  But,  amid  all  the  temptations  of  in¬ 
creasing  celebrity,  he  loved  the  seclusion  of  his  quiet  abode  in 
the  house  of  an  old  fellow-student  of  the  College  of  Navarre, 
where  he  passed  his  hours  of  leisure  in  the  society  of  friends 
of  similar  literary  and  serious  tastes  with  himself ;  and  every 
year  after  his  course  of  sermons  was  preached  in  Paris,  he 
returned  regularly  to  his  duties  in  the  cathedral  of  Metz.  His 
congregation  saw  the  man  whose  eloquence  was  the  wonder  of 
the  capital,  resume  with  unassuming  regularity  his  duties  in  the 
choir ;  his  nights  were  passed  again  in  solitary  studies,  and  his 
days  in  giving  instruction  to  converts  and  in  ministration  to  the 
poor  and  sick. 

The  Abbe  Le  Dieu  gives  us  some  interesting  details  of  the 
manner  of  composition  of  his  sermons.  He  dashed  rapidly 
down  on  paper  texts,  citations,  and  arguments  suitable  to  the 
subject  and  occasion  ;  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  was 
to  preach  he  meditated  deeply  on  this  rough  document,  develop¬ 
ing  his  discourse  in  his  mind  — writing  he  found  distracted  his 
attention, —  and  in  this  way  he  passed  mentally  through  his 
sermon  two  or  three  times,  reading  the  paper  before  him,  and 
altering  and  improving  as  though  the  whole  were  written. 
Bossuet  never  ascended  the  pulpit  without  having  in  private 
^strated  himself  at  the  foot  of  his  crucifix  to  implore  the 
Divine  assistance ;  he  frequently  devoured  with  rapt  attention 
some  pages  of  the  Gospel.  On  one  occasion  when  he  had  to 
preach  on  the  Decalogue,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and 
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read  with  a  voice  qulvcrlnj;  with  emotion,  from  the  book  of 
Kxodus,  how  the  people  of  Israel  trembled  when  they  saw 
and  heard  the  lightnings  and  thunders  of  Sinai,  the  redoubled 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  awful  voice  from  the  cloud 
upon  the  Mount.  In  the  pulpit,  his  majestic  mien  and  bear¬ 
ing  imposed  a  silent  awe,  which  those  who  have  seen  his  bust 
in  the  Louvre  can  well  realise.  His  hair,  prematurely  grey, 
clustered  down  to  his  shoulders ;  his  eyes  cast  a  glance  of  power 
from  beneath  his  well-arched  eyebrows,  like  Sordello,  ‘  lliguar- 
‘  dando  a  guisa  di  leon  quando  si  posa;’  his  nose  was  aquiline 
and  well-formed ;  his  face  w'as  oval ;  his  cheeks  straight  and 
shaven;  his  mouth  gracefully  cut,  and  on  the  upper  lip  a 
slight  moustache  gave  somewhat  of  a  martial  air  not  un¬ 
becoming  to  one  pre-eminently  regarded  as  the  militant 
leader  of  the  church  whose  sacred  symbol,  the  cross,  glittered 
on  his  breast.  His  action  at  first  was  dignified  and  reserved; 
he  confined  himself  to  the  notes  before  him;  gradually  he 
warmed  with  his  subject,  the  contagion  of  his  enthusiasm  seized 
his  hearers ;  he  watched  their  rising  emotion ;  the  rooted 
glances  of  a  thousand  eyes  excited  him  with  a  sort  of  divine 
frenzy ;  his  notes  became  a  burden  and  a  hindrance ;  with  im- 
jietuous  ardour  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment;  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul  he  watched  the  swelling 
hearts  of  his  hearers ;  their  concentrated  emotion  became  his 
own ;  he  felt  w'ithin  himself  the  collected  might  of  the  orators 
and  martyrs  Avhose  essence,  by  long  and  repeated  commu¬ 
nion,  he  had  absorbed  into  himself;  from  flight  to  flight  he 
ascended,  until  with  unflagging  energy  he  towered  straight 
upwards  and  dragged  the  rapt  contemplation  of  his  audience 
along  with  him  in  its  ethereal  flight.  At  such  times,  says  the 
Abbe  Lc  DIeu,  it  seemed  as  though  the  heavens  were  opened 
and  celestial  joys  were  about  to  descend  upon  these  trembling 
souls,  like  tongues  of  fire  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  At  other 
times,  heads  bowed  down  with  humiliation,  or  pale  upturned 
faces  and  streaming  eyes,  lips  parted  with  broken  ejaculations 
of  despair,  silently  testified  that  the  spirit  of  repentance  had 
breathed  on  many  a  hardened  heart  *  M.  Bossuet,’  said  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  ‘  se  bat  a  outrance  avec  son  auditoire :  tous  ses 
‘  sermons  sont  des  combats  a  mort’ 

The  sermons  which  now  pass  under  the  name  of  Bossuet  are 
but  ill  calculated  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  eloquence  which 
moved  the  genius,  the  heroism,  and  the  fashion  of  the  Court 
of  Louis  XIV.  Piles  of  illegible  drafts,  overcharged  with 
Greek  and  Latin  texts,  have,  by  the  diligence  or  guesswork 
of  successive  editors,  been  arranged  in  some  sort  of  order. 
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But  Bossuct  himself  had  no  care  to  appear  in  print ;  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  life  of  a  priest  should  not  be  in  words  but  in 
actions.  The  Abbe  Vaillant,  in  (tne  of  his  theological  works, 
made  a  special  studj;  of  the  sermons  of  Bossuet,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  much  labour  in  determining  their  dates  and  dis¬ 
entangling  them  one  from  the  other ;  and  with  his  aid  Bossuet, 
like  Raphael  or  Corregio,  is  to  be  studied  in  his  first,  second, 
and  third  manner. 

Bourdaloue  has  been  said  to  be  the  finest  work  of  Bossuet. 
Undoubtedly  the  sermons  of  that  great  preacher,  as  well  as 
those  of  Massillon,  will  ever  be  ranked  amongst  the  first 
triumphs  of  pulpit  oratory,  but  in  the  oraison  funebre  Bossuet 
stands  confessedly  without  a  rival.  Panegyric  has  doubtless 
to  dread  more  than  any  other  form  of  composition  the  criticism 
of  posterity.  Time  —  ‘  le  grand  justicier  du  passe,’  to  use  an 
expression  of  Montaigne’s  —  is  terribly  impartial,  and  crumbles 
ruthlessly  to  dust  the  bases  of  all  statues  raised  on  perishable 
foundations.  Yet  in  our  attempts  to  judge  eulogistic  orators 
we  should  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  orator  and  be¬ 
hold  his  audience,  his  subject,  and  his  age  from  his  own  point 
of  view.  This  is  especially  the  case  as  respects  Bossuet.  Ills 
political  and  religious  reverence  for  monarchy,  the  influence  of 
the  personality  of  Louis  XIV.  —  that  ‘effrayante  majeste'  as  even 
the/roMf/eur  St.  Simon  calls  it, — his  aversion  to  change,  his  un¬ 
alterable  faith  in  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  institutions  then 
existing,  his  enthusiastic  sense  of  the  greatness  and  nothingness 
of  human  glory,  the  tremendous  antithesis  of  his  character  — 
all  serve  to  make,  in  these  reforming  and  sceptical  days,  the 
‘  Oraisons  funebres  ’  dlflScult  of  appreciation,  until  the  mind  is 
content  to  admire  the  orator  within  the  limits  of  his  dogmas, 
like  a  lion  bounding  within  the  radius  of  his  chain.  To  ap¬ 
preciate  these  discourses  of  Bossuet  wc  must  quit  this  gene¬ 
ration  of  plain  clothes  and  sober  estimation  of  kings  and  princes, 
and  call  down  from  their  frames  those  magnificent  personages 
who  glow  upon  the  canvass  of  Rigaud  and  Yandermeulen, 
and  till  with  them  the  chapel  of  Versailles  or  the  Louvre. 
We  must  place  ourselves  before  that  multitude  of  seigneurs  in 
umbrageous  perukes,  of  princesses  and  fine  ladies  avx  coiffures 
vtagees,  —  before  that  sea  of  gorgeous  apparel  of  crimson,  green, 
and  purple,  glittering  in  gold  and  lace,  scintillating  with  ribbons, 
and  stars,  and  diamonds,  —  and  stand  face  to  face  with  the  cy¬ 
nosure  of  all  eyes,  the  incarnate  embodiment  of  the  most  ancient 
monarchy  in  Europe;  before  whom  kings  trembled,  leagued, 
and  knelt ;  while  at  home  his  power  was  adored  like  that  of 
an  idol,  his  authority  revered  like  that  of  a  master  or  a  father. 
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and  his  favour  courted  like  that  of  a  mistress.  But  to  Bossuet 
Louis  XIV.  was  more  than  all  this.  The  royal  crown  was 
surrounded  with  a  reflex  of  Divine  splendour.  He  was  the 
favoured  child  of  the  Most  High  —  the  representative  not  only 
of  the  glories  of  Clovis  and  Charles  Martel,  but  of  Abraham 
and  of  David.  From  the  tents  of  the  patriarchs  and  from  the 
palaces  of  Mount  Zion  was  transmitted  a  halo  of  theocratic 
splendour,  which  rested  on  the  head  of  the  King  of  France. 

To  such  an  imagination  a  more  moving  subject  could  hardly 
be  offered  than  the  death  of  Henrietta,  the  wife  of  Charles  I. 
While  in  her  cmdle  her  father  fell  under  the  dagger  of  Ravail- 
lac ;  in  her  youth  her  wit  and  grace  were  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration,  and  inspired  St.  Francois  de  Sales  with  the  happiest 
auguries ;  at  sixteen  she  was  married  to  the  young  [)rince  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  who  now  for  the  first  time  was  the  in¬ 
heritor  of  three  crowns.  But  alas  for  human  foresight!  the 
daughter,  wife,  and  mother  of  kings  knew  almost  every  form  of 
human  misery,  —  the  fury  of  revolt,  the  insults  of  the  mob, 
the  agitations  of  flight,  the  perils  of  tempestuous  seas  dared 
in  vain,  the  enterprise  of  hope,  the  courage  of  despair,  the  agony 
of  im|X)tent  resolve  in  the  face  of  overpowering  destiny,  a  hus¬ 
band’s  bloody  end,  the  mournings  of  a  royal  widow  insulted  by 
the  mad  frenzy  of  the  Fronde,  her  country  a  place  of  exile. 
This  daughter  of  France  had  a  true  title  to  be  called  ‘  la  reine 
‘  malheureuse,’  and  to  say  that  her  misery  was  as  boundless  as 
her  fortune. 

‘  Be  wise,  therefore,  O  ye  kings ;  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of 
‘  the  earth,’  was  the  text  of  Bossuet,  which  thrilled  his  auditors 
with  a  sort  of  religious  terror,  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
‘  Dicu  seul  est  grand,  mes  freres,’  of  Massillon.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  emotion  excited  by  the  text,  the  orator,  in  a 
most  lofty  exordium,  at  once  unveils  the  awful  reality  of  God 
the  Lord  of  all  empires,  the  chastiser  of  princes,  reigning  above 
the  heavens,  making  and  unmaking  kingdoms,  principalities,  and 
powers,  and  declaring  by  terrible  judgments  that  the  mightiest 
pyramids  of  power  afford  no  shelter  from  the  breath  of  his 
anger.  The  same  religious  awe  pervades  the  whole  piece. 
It  is  the  majestic  stream  of  inspiration  which  gives  motion  to 
the  rapid  and  powerful  narrative,  the  sublime  reflections,  the 
magnificent  imagery,  the  portraits  worthy  of  Tacitus  or  Sallust, 
that  are  borne  calmly  on  its  surface.  The  fatal  consequences  of 
schism,  the  extravagance  of  fanaticism,  the  horrors  of  rebellion 
which  devastated  a  country  more  agitated  ‘  than  the  ocean  that 
‘  surrounds  it,’  necessarily  pass  before  the  review  of  Bossuet  as 
he  grapples  with  the  elements  of  fury  which  consumed  the  dis- 
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tracted  kingdom  of  Charles.  After  describing  the  perils  of  the 
Monarchy,  beset  on  all  sides  by  the  saints  of  the  Millennium, 
by  Independents,  Anabaptists,  and  Levellers,  he  draws  that 
nameless  and  admirable  portrait  of  the  mighty  genius  who  ruled 
the  whirlwind  and  directed  the  storm.  Huguenot  and  hero, 
politician  and  saint,  doctor  and  soldier,  prophet  and  captain, 
indefatigable  in  war  and  peace,  with  a  prudence  and  activity 
which  outsped,  arrested,  and  awaited  fortune,  impenetrable  in 
council,  thrusting  a  nation  into  slavery  with  the  standard  of 
liberty, — Cromwell  is  coneeived  by  Bossuet  as  one  of  those  des¬ 
tined  by  inscrutable  Providence  to  ehange  the  fate  of  empires. 
On  the  other  side  a  queen  struggling  unconquerably  against 
destiny  and  revolt,  seeking  unweariedly  for  new  forces,  crossing 
nine  times  the  sea,  serene  and  gay  amid  battle  and  shipwreek, 
animating  the  king’s  councils,  wrestling  foot  by  foot  with  defeat, 
alone  amid  the  ruins  of  the  state,  unbending  as  a  column  which, 
long  the  sole  support  of  a  majestic  temple  in  decay,  receives  at 
length  the  sinking  mass  of  the  vast  edifiee  with  unmoved  eon- 
stancy.  To  the  triumph  over  the  world  succeeds  the  higher 
victory  of  faith ;  and  the  calm  dignity  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
oration  resembles  the  peaceful  end  of  the  queen,  who  sought  in 
the  convent  of  Chaillot  a  refuge  from  the  pitiless  storm  of  life. 
Even  now,  that  we  know  these  imposing  pictures  of  characters 
and  events  to  be  as  untrue  and  unreal  as  if  they  belonged  to 
the  creations  of  the  tragic  drama,  they  excite  a  sympathy  in 
the  pages  of  Bossuet,  which  the  judgment  of  History  refuses  to 
their  follies  and  their  crimes. 

It  was  destined  that  a  young  princess,  whose  tears  flowed 
plentifully  over  the  coffin  of  the  Queen  of  England,  should 
herself  be  the  subject  of  the  next  oraison  funebre.  The  youthful 
vivacity  and  graceful  affability  of  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Charles  I.  and  Henrietta, — Madame  Heuriette  Anne  d’Angle- 
terre,  the  wife  of  Philippe  Due  d’Orleans,  the  only  brother  of 
Louis  XIV., — was  the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  court  of 
Versailles.  To  much  natural  sensibility  she  added  a  correct 
taste ;  and  the  encouragements  she  bestowed  on  genius  were 
doubled  by  her  charming  condescension.  She  loved  to  talk  with 
Racine  or  Corneille  about  the  plot  of  ‘  Berenice’  or  ‘  NicomMe 
and  onee,  while  walking  in  the  galleries  of  Versailles,  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  she  beckoned  with  a  smile  to  Boileau, 
whispered  in  his  ear  one  of  the  prettiest  lines  of  the  ‘  Lutrin,’  and 
then  tripped  after  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  ‘  On  croyait,’ 
said  Bossuet,  ‘  avoir  atteint  la  perfection  quand  on  avait  plu  a 
‘  Madame.’  She  felt  at  once  the  ascendancy  of  Bossuet’s 
genius,  and  placed  herself  under  his  spiritual  guidance.  The 
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secrets  of  political  intrigue  were  also  entrusted  to  her  keeping; 
and  it  was  on  her  return  from  the  arrangement  of  the  famous 
treaty  of  Dover  with  her  brother  Cliarles  II.,  that  she  was 
seized  with  a  mysterious  illness,  after  drinking  a  glass  of  suc¬ 
cory  water,  administered  by  the  hateful  minions  of  her  own 
husband.  Her  agonies  were  appalling.  She  knew  the  touch  of 
death,  and  cried  impatiently  for  the  end  of  her  sutferings. 
She  longed  for  Bossuet;  she  said  she  should  be  inconsolable 
if  she  died  without  hearing  him,  and  demanded  reixjatedly  if 
he  were  coming.  On  his  arrival  she  felt  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  over.  The  strong  spirit  of  Bossuet  himself  was 
overcome  for  a  moment  to  see  the  pale  flag  of  death  and 
anguish  planted  upon  cheeks  lately  radiant  with  health  and 
beauty.  lie  knelt  by  her  bedside ;  he  shook  off  the  shackles 
of  earthly  emotion.  At  the  sound  of  his  eloquent  voice  the 
features  of  Henrietta  beamed  with  celestial  hope :  she  be¬ 
sought  him  not  to  leave  her  stricken  soul  alone  in  the  awful 
combat,  but  to  deliver  her  unscathed  into  the  arms  of  eter¬ 
nity.  For  four  hours  Bossuet  continued,  amid  her  weeping 
relatives  and  attendants,  to  utter  words  of  faith  and  consolation, 
until  at  length,  pressing  with  dying  hand  the  crucifix  to  her 
lips,  she  welcomed  the  fatal  moment  with  the  same  sweetness 
which  had  distinguished  her  life.  One  hour  before  death  she 
spoke  in  English  to  her  attendants — it  was  to  tell  them  to  give 
to  Bossuet  after  death  an  emerald  ring.  Louis  himself  placed 
it  on  his  finger,  desired  him  always  to  wear  it,  and  to  preach  her 
funeral  sermon  at  St.  Denis.  Speaking  under  the  influence  of 
this  tragic  scene,  no  wonder  if  Bossuet,  although  he  wanted  the 
great  topics  of  national  commotions  and  a  dethroned  monarch, 
produced  a  discourse  not  inferior  to  the  former  one.  The 
pathos  of  the  second  rivals  the  sublimity  of  the  first.  We  seem 
still  to  hear,  as  we  read  the  passage,  that  terrible  cry  which  rang 
througii  the  halls  of  Versailles — ‘Madame  se  meurt!  Madame 
‘  cst  mortel’  and  to  see  the  audience  sobbing  with  veiled 
faces  as  the  words  were  pronounced,  while  the  orator  himself 
was  unable  to  proceed  from  the  violent  outburst  of  sorrow. 

From  time  to  time  as  the  bier  Avas  spread  for  some  royal  or 
noble  form,  the  voice  of  Bossuet  called  France  again  to  meditate 
on  the  awful  themes  of  time,  death,  and  eternity.  Ills  last 
effort  was  the  well-known  discourse  over  the  great  Conde,  in 
which  he  breathes  the  ardent  spirit  of  the  dead  hero,  and  unites 
the  fire  of  an  epic  poet  with  the  zeal  of  a  prophet.  Every 
schoolboy  knows  by  heart  the  magnificent  peroration  which 
called  on  nations,  princes,  nobles,  and  warriors  to  come  to  the 
foot  of  the  catafalque  which  strove  to  raise  to  heaven  a  mag- 
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niHcent  testimony  of  the  nothingness  of  man.  Bossuet’s  own 
white  locks  then  warned  him  that  his  failing  voice  and  declining 
energy  would  ere  long  be  quenched  in  the  same  cold  silence  and 
decay  which  possessed  for  ever  the  great  prince  who  loved  to  hold 
converse  with  him  beneath  the  forest  shades  and  around  the 
unsleeping  fountains  of  Chantilly. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  call  Bossuet  the  Demosthenes  of 
the  pulpit.  As  Bossuet  says  of  Alexander,  that  he  partakes  of 
the  triumph  of  every  conqueror,  so  we  may  say  of  Demosthenes, 
that  he  shares  the  glory  of  every  orator.  If  by  so  calling  him,  no 
more  is  meant  than  that  he  is  the  greatest  orator  of  the  Romish 
Church,  so  much  may  be  conceded ;  but  we  can  discover  little 
affinity  between  the  boldest  strokes  of  Athenian  patriotism  and 
the  gorgeous  exaltation  of  the  ‘  Oraisons  funebres.’  The  Attic 
precision  of  the  one  is  in  direct  contrast  with  the  Asiatic  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  other,  whose  style  is  so  coloured,  that  the  finest 
abstractions  of  Christian  philosophy  grew  visible  at  his  touch. 
The  best  of  the  ‘  Oraisons  funebres  ’  are  not  Demosthenic,  but 
Pindaric.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  the  lyric  poet,  united  with 
the  deep  voice  of  the  historian,  that  swells  out  in  the  noblest 
passages;  and  the  poetry  of  France  can  hardly  produce  a  page 
comparable  to  the  diction  of  her  greatest  writer  in  prose. 

With  all  this,  there  is  no  display  of  art :  Bossuet’s  language, 
though  grand,  seems  the  natural  speech  of  his  fervid  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  it  was  peculiaidy  his  own,  though  many  phrases  of 
his  coinage  have  since  become  current  among  French  writers. 
He  has  not  the  silvery  cadence  and  polished  phrase  of  Massillon ; 
nor  has  he  the  argumentative  strategy  of  Bourdaloue,  which 
was  so  illustrative  of  the  ‘  imperatoria  virtus  ’  of  Quintilian, 
that  Cond6  cried  out  once,  when  the  Jesuit  mounted  the  pulpit, 
‘Silence,  Messieurs,  voici  I’ennemi !  ’  Yet  there  is  only  one 
production  of  the  French  pulpit  which  can  be  compared  with 
his  best  efforts ;  and  that  is  the  really  evangelic  sermon  of 
Fenelon  on  the  Epiphany,  where  the  vast  love  of  the  swan  of 
Carabriiy  is  clothed  in  language  so  pure  and  holy,  that  it  would 
have  become  the  lips  of  the  angels  who  sang  on  earth  peace  and 
goodwill  to  men. 

The  ability  of  Bossuet  was  without  a  rival.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Academie  Fran§aise,  and  also  Bishop  of  Condom. 
This  bishopric,  however,  he  ceded  in  order  to  undertake  the 
education  of  the  Dauphin,  the  duties  of  which  employment 
kept  him  for  many  years  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  The  King 
appears  from  the  first  to  have  understood  that  Bossuet  was  the 
prelate  especially  adapted  to  support  that  administrative  unity 
in  Church  and  State  to  which  his  imperious  nature  tended,  and 
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that  no  more  fitting  preceptor  could  be  found  of  the  duties  of  a 
king  as  he  himself  conceived  them.  The  Dauphin’s  earliest 
infancy  had  been  ])laced  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Mile, 
de  Rambouillet.  This  lady  married  M.  de  Montausier,  a  noble¬ 
man  of  high  character  and  position ;  and  he  was  appointed 
governor  to  the  young  prince,  with  Bossuet  as  preceptor.  The 
scheme  of  education  was  magnificent.  The  learned  Huet, 
Madame  Dacier,  and  others  prepared  the  well-known  classics 
ad  usum  Delphini ;  the  erudite  Tillemont  composed  the  ‘  Life 

*  of  St.  Louis,’  the  brilliant  Flechier  his  *  Life  of  Theodosius,’ 
for  the  especial  use  of  the  royal  pupil.  Bossuet  conducted 
their  labours  ;  comprehending  in  his  vast  mind  the  whole  range 
of  ancient  and  modem  literature  and  philosophy.  lie  plunged 
anew  into  antiquity  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth.  It  is  said 
he  knew  by  heart  nearly  all  the  ‘  Iliad’  and  ‘  Odyssey.’  He 
never  spoke  of  Homer  without  the  epithet  divine.  His  passion 
for  him  was  so  great,  that  he  recited  his  verses  in  his  sleep. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  astonished  an  episcopal  colleague 
by  thundering  out  a  long  passage,  he  said,  •'  \Vhat  marvel  I 

*  when  after  having  been  a  teacher  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  for 
‘  so  many  years.’  *  Where?’  said  the  Bishop.  ‘  At  Versailles 
‘  and  St.  Germains.’  He  wrote  criticisms  on  style  in  the  manner 
of  the  classic  poets  and  historians.  He  composed  a  fable  in  the 
iambics  of  Phoedrus,  which  passed  current  as  genuine. 

A  letter  in  classic  Latinity  was  written  by  Bossuet  to  Inno¬ 
cent  XL,  in  which  he  submitted  for  his  approval  the  course  of 
education  proposed.  Grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  history,  politics, 
religion  —  all  passed  under  the  review  of  Bossuet,  taught  in  a 
way  worthy  of  himself.  Piles  of  manuscript  yet  exist  in  his 
handwriting  and  in  that  of  his  pupil,  which  attest  the  indus¬ 
try  of  the  prelate  in  these  duties.  He  studied  French  history 
from  the  original  documents,  dictated  to  the  Dauphin  in  French 
his  observations  on  each  epoch,  and  the  pupil  translated  them 
into  Latin :  in  this  way  they  got  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX. 

The  principal  treatises  which  Bossuet  composed  for  the 
education  of  the  Dauphin  are  collected  in  his  works,  comprising 
philosophy,  politics,  and  history;  and  it  is  in  these  that  his 
peculiar  theories  of  the  relation  of  God  and  man,  sovereign  and 
subject,  are  most  apparent. 

The  philosophical  treatises  written  for  the  Dauphin  were  ‘  La 
‘  Connaissance  de  Dieu  et  de  soi-meme,’  and  ‘  Le  Traitc  du  libre 
‘  Arbitre.’  It  would  require  far  more  space  than  the  limits  of 
this  article  will  allow  to  give  a  due  estimate  of  Bossuet’s  im¬ 
portance  as  a  philosopher.  In  his  treatises,  in  his  sermons,  in  his 
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controversies  with  Protestant,  Molinist,  and  Idealist,  he  has 
handled  every  question  of  metaphysics ;  and  his  opponents  had 
to  cope  not  only  with  a  consummate  theologian,  but  with  a  pro¬ 
found  philosopher,  who  had  constructed  for  himself  a  system  by 
the  aid  of  reason  alone,  with  no  help  from  Theology  or  Revela¬ 
tion.  Ilis  great  mind,  secure  in  its  rooted  and  immoveable  faith, 
saw  the  danger  of  setting  philosophy  at  defiance  in  the  name  of 
Religion.  To  Religion  and  Philosophy  he  allotted  their  distinct 
domains.  To  expound  the  one  was  the  office  of  the  Church ;  to 
advance  the  other  was  the  province  of  the  philosopher.  To  the 
one  he  assigned  as  guides,  authority  and  tradition ;  to  the  other, 
sense  and  free  investigation  were  the  very  conditions  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  He  professed  liimself  as  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
pure  philosophy  as  he  was  opposed  to  all  innovation  in  the 
dogmas  of  the  ancient  faith ;  and  by  the  aid  of  his  comprehen¬ 
sive  genius,  with  the  grasp  of  his  vigorous  reason,  but  above 
all  by  tlie  perspicacity  and  clearness  of  his  vision,  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  bishop  never  clashed  with  or  embarrassed  the  system  of 
the  philosopher,  and  the  conquests  made  by  the  unassisted  efforts 
of  the  understanding  were,  when  gained,  sanctified  to  the  uses  of 
theology.  Bossuet,  it  is  true,  invents  nothing,  he  only  expounds ; 
but  with  admirable  clearness  and  order  he  combines  with  a  well- 
connected  system  the  lessons  he  has  learnt  from  his  great  masters. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  among  all  the  great  intellects  who  have 
dedicated  their  power  to"  philosophy,  who  can  lay  claim  to  in¬ 
vention.  The  great  truths  of  metaphysics  are  like  family  jewels, 
which  descend  as  heirlooms  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
are  perpetually  reset  to  suit  the  fashion  of  the  times.  It  is 
the  manner  of  presenting  them,  and  not  the  substance  which 
changes.  The  language  of  Bossuet  is  admirably  adapted  to 
ph’dosophical  subjects, — simple  and  strong,  with  a  power  of  plain 
Dlustration  which  presents  the  most  abstract  ideas  in  the  most 
concrete  forms  to  the  imagination.  His  principal  masters  are 
Descartes,  St.  Augustine,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  At  the  college 
of  Navarre  he  was  nursed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools.  To  this  mitigated  Peripateticism  he  continued  to 
adhere  on  many  sovereign  points  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
conciliating  with  it  as  far  as  possible  the  Platonism  of  St. 
Augustine  and  the  new  spiritual  philosophy  of  Descartes,  which 
he  found  making  such  progress  among  thinking  minds.  Des¬ 
cartes,  it  may  be  said,  furnishes  him  with  the  main  nerves 
of  his  philosophy.  In  ‘  La  Connaissance  de  Dieu  et  de 
‘  soi-meme,’  he  is  eminently  Cartesian  both  in  his  treatment 
and  matter.  lie  rises,  like  Descartes,  from  the  fact  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  eternal  and  immutable  truths  by  the  finite  and  imper- 
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feet  intelligence  to  the  collocation  of  these  truths  in  the  mind  of 
an  Eternal  Being,  and  leans  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  ‘  ce  divin 
‘  philosophe,’  and  of  St.  Augustine.  Like  Descartes,  too,  he 
rises  from  the  idea  of  the  infinite  and  perfect  to  the  existence  of 
a  cause  of  the  idea  adequate  to  the  idea,  and  therefore  infinite 
and  perfect  in  itself.  Indeed  these  notions,  eternal  and  immu¬ 
table, — the  Ta  ovTtas  otnov  of  Plato,  which  would  subsist  if  every 
intelligence  were  destroyed,  which  have  an  objective  existence 
independent  of  the  sentient  subject, — can  reside  in  no  subject 
except  one,  in  which  all  truth  is  eternally  subsisting  and  entirely 
comprehended.  No  senses  could  avail  to  convey  to  the  imper¬ 
fect  and  finite  human  intelligence  the  notion  of  an  infinite  and 
perfect  being  of  God,  if  the  truth  were  not  present  at  all  times  to 
all  spirits,  inspiring  them  with  light,  life,  and  apprehension ;  and  if 
the  narrow  and  dark  prison-house  of  sensual  perception  were  not 
irradiated  on  all  sides  by  the  effulgence  of  celestial  glory.  But 
at  the  same  time  Bossuet  carefully  stops  short  of,  and  combats, 
the  extravagance  of  Malebranche,  which  destroys  the  alterity — 
to  use  the  word  which  he  takes  from  Plotinus — of  the  human  in¬ 
telligence,  and  the  divine  truths  on  which  it  is  nourished,  which 
engulphs  the  human  mind  in  its  nothingness  in  the  Divinity. 
These  eternal  truths  are  but  entrusted  to  man  for  his  guidance; 
they  illuminate  his  thought,  but  still  proceed  from  Heaven. 
Their  rays  descend  into  the  soul,  w'hich,  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  is  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  reflecting  them,  and  of  com¬ 
prehending  as  much  of  its  Divine  Original  as  it  has  been  given 
it  to  comprehend.  The  Cartesian  treatise  of  Bossuet  is  a  com¬ 
plete  physiological  and  psychological  investigation  of  the  nature 
of  man,  and  his  relation  to  God.  In  order  to  render  himself 
fully  conversant  with  the  nature  of  the  body,  he  dedicated  some 
considerable  time  to  the  study  of  anatomy  in  the  schools  of 
medicine.  The  structure  of  the  human  frame,  its  functions  and 
operations,  are  distinctly  described  and  defined,  as  well  as  its 
points  of  contact  with  the  soul ;  and  although  he  professes  not 
to  reveal  the  secret  by  which  the  ever-existing  miracle  of  the 
obedience  of  the  body  to  the  soul  is  determined,  yet  he  points 
out  clearly  how  merely  corporeal  movements  and  impressions 
arc  to  be  distinguished  from  intellectual  sensations. 

In  the  ‘  Traite  du  libre  Arbitre’  the  conclusions  of  Bossuet 
are  not  so  satisfactory.  He  adopts,  after  examining  the  other 
systems,  and  particularly  the  delectative  victorieuse,  the  primitive 
or  predeterminative  physique  of  Thomas  Aquinas:  he  thought 
this  was  the  just  mean  between  the  Molinist  who  discredited 
grace,  and  the  Calvinist  who  discredited  free  will.  Between  the 
two  he  found  himself  like  St.  Augustine  between  the  Pelagians 
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and  the  Manichaeans.  Every  fresh  generation  has  gone  to  the 
grave,  and  left  behind  some  testimony  of  the  incompetence  of 
the  human  mind  to  span  the  incalculable  abyss.  That  man  is  or 
believes  himself  to  be  free,  and  yet  depends  on  the  will  of  God, 
is  the  mystery ;  and  it  is  far  better  to  leave  it  so  than  to  darken 
the  matter  more  by  a  more  mysterious  explanation,  and  then 
call  in  the  name  of  God  to  silence  argument. 

In  the  treatise  entitled  ‘  La  Politique  sacree  tirce  de  ^a  Saint 
Ecriture  ’  Bossuet  fully  developed  his  political  theory,  and  aspired 
to  be  the  apologist  of  despotism.  The  first  part  of  this  treatise 
only  was  composed  for  the  Dauphin ;  and  even  up  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  in  its  completion.  We  have  here 
the  matured  result  of  Bossuet’s  political  speculations.  Never, 
certainly,  were  such  gigantic  talents  employed  to  give  a  divine 
sanction  to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience ;  and  the  treatise 
will  ever  remain  a  perpetual  monument,  that  it  may  be  possible 
for  the  highest  genius  to  accept  as  the  foundations  of  political 
and  social  power  theories  which  the  common  sense  of  a  school¬ 
boy  would  rightly  reject  with  disdain.  Bossuet  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  type  of  the  pure  Conservative  which  ever  ex¬ 
isted.  He  was  born  old ;  a  zealot  of  the  dogma  he  never 
doubted,  change  was  to  him  hateful.  For  the  future  he  had  no 
hopes  and  no  aspirations.  He  knew  none  of  those  yearnings 
for  the  amelioration  of  man’s  earthly  lot  which  are  often  the 
anguish  and  the  glory  of  the  poets  of  progress — the  Fenelons  of 
politics.  He  dreamt  of  no  Utopia  or  Salentum,  for  he  wished 
for  none, —  or  rather,  a  land  of  slaves  and  eremites,  with  a  king 
the  undisputed  lord  of  all,  w’as  his  Utopia.  Immutability  was 
his  great  test  of  all  things.  He  was  one  of  those  Imperious 
nunds  who,  being  strong  themselves,  sympathise  with  the  strong; 
love  the  rapidity  of  force ;  think  persuasion  and  compromise 
tedious ;  who,  like  M.  de  ^laistre  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  adore  power 
wherever  established,  and,  see  no  justice  in  a  defeated  cause. 

‘  On  ne  doit  pas  examiner  comment  est  etablie  la  puissance ; 

‘  e’est  assez  qu’on  la  trouve  etablie  et  regnant.  Au  caractere 
‘royal  est  Inherent  une  saintete  qui  ne  pent  etre  effacee  par 
‘aucun  crime,  meme  chez  les  princes  infideles.’  We  see 
Bossuet  hesitated  not  to  follow  his  premisses  to  their  extreme 
legitimate  conclusions.  Deum  timete,  honorificate  regem,  is  his 
whole  doctrine.  Louis  XIV.  could  never  have  heard  from 
Bossuet’s  lips  anything  not  in  ])erfect  harmony  with  his  own 
conceit  of  his  royal  dignity  and  necessity.  Bossuet  was  the 
ideal  subject,  as  Louis  himself  was  the  ideal  king.  Bossuet  thus 
defines  royalty:  —  ‘La  prince  est  un  personnage'public  —  tout 
‘  Tetat  est  en  lui;  la  volontc  de  tout  le  peuple  est  renfermee  dans 
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*  la  sienne.’  The  words  *  L'etat,  c'est  moi,'  were  but  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  axiom.  To  a  monarch  thus  placed  on  the  giddy 
apex  of  unlimited  dominion,  immoveably  raised  on  divine  au¬ 
thority,  unassailable  by  human  cares  or  apprehensions,  Bossuet 
enjoins  the  fear  of  God.  This  is  his  constitutional  check :  on 
this  the  people  must  rely  for  wise  and  good  government,  for 
moderation  from  a  master  amid  the  temptations  of  boundless 
and  irr^ponsible  power.  Such  is  the  polity  which  Bossuet 
founds  upon  the  Scriptures,  —  the  same  arsenal  which  shortly 
before  had  supplied  the  Independents  with  arguments  for  a 
Re])nblic  and  the  decapitation  of  kings. 

But  while  Bossuet  held  these  extravagant  notions  of  regal 
power,  his  was  pre-eminently  a  healthy  spirit ;  he  would  never 
have  been  one  of  those  distorted  and  morbid  minds  who  roar 
for  coercion  in  the  midst  of  liberty  of  thought  and  speech.  In 
his  sketch  of  the  policy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  shows  how 
fully  his  really  noble  mind  could  appreciate  the  glorious  dignity 
which  history  confers  on  every  citizen  of  a  free  state.  Natures 
like  Bossuet’s  tend  to  unity  and  a  strong  government,  and  in 
their  respect  for  antiquity  and  love  of  precedent,  they  em- 
phty  this  tendency  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  whatever 
haj)pens  to  be  established.  Indeed,  Bossuet  does  not  omit 
to  lay  do^vn  that  whatever  government  is  established  is  best. 
The  monarchy  of  France,  which  had  grown  from  such  small 
beginnings,  and  had  so  marvellously  succeeded,  after  ages  of 
conflict  and  subtle  jwlicy,  in  bringing  all  ancient  Gaul  (to  use 
an  expression  of  Richelieu),  under  its  undisputed  authority, 
seemed  to  him  especially  favoured  by  Divine  power. 

In  this  spirit  Bossuet  composed  for  the  Dauphin  the  great 
Discourse  on  Universal  History,  through  which  his  influence 
has  been  greatest  on  posterity.  He  was  the  first  to  attempt 
to  deduce  a  fixed  law  from  the  history  of  the  world,  —  to 
judge  by  a  single  principle  and  at  a  single  glance  the  work  of 
civilisation  and  of  mankind.  From  St.  Augustine  or  from 
Paulus  Orosius  he  may  have  gathered  the  hint  which  put  him 
on  the  track  of  this  great  conception,  but  the  vigour  and  ori¬ 
ginality  of  its  execution  are  his  own.  Vico  may  have  seized 
the  idea  in  a  more  philosophical  sense.  Herder  may  have 
developed  it,  Hegel  may  have  rendered  it  capable  of  inde¬ 
finite  development,  but  not  the  less  is  Bossuet  the  Copernicus  of 
history,  who  alone  first  clearly  saw  that  history  revolves  about 
an  eternal  axis,  and  that  the  apparent  aberrations  of  the  destiny 
of  the  world,  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  may,  like  the  complex 
motions  of  the  planets,  be  resolved  with  the  precision  of  truth 
when  referred  to  the  right  centre.  Writers  following  in  the 
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wake  of  Voltaire  have  accused  Bossuet  of  giving  too  much  space 
to  the  Hebrew  jwople,  and  of  making  Jerusalem  as  it  were  the 
metropolis  of  the  world ;  but  Bossuet  was  no  Voltairian,  and  the 
limits  assigned  to  the  Hebrew  people  are  scientifically  consistent 
with  his  views  of  the  purpose  of  the  destiny  of  man.  His  ob¬ 
ject,  as  the  philosopher  of  the  Catholic  Church,  was  to  exhibit, 
amid  the  shock  and  confusion  of  races  and  collision,  —  amid  a 
world,  the  seeming  prey  of  havoc  and  chance  —  amid  the  un¬ 
utterable  uproar  of  throne  hurled  on  throne,  and  empire  upon 
empire, —  the  calm  features  of  religion  alone  superior  to  change, 
the  serene  companion  and  helper  of  man  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  world. 

To  show  the  active  influence  of  each  nation  upon  the  esta- 
hlishmcnt  of  Christianity,  some  ages  are  necessarily  compressed 
to  a  span,  and  some  countries  entirely  neglected.  It  is  with 
nations  as  with  the  battalions  of  armies  in  combat,  —  some 
bear  the  brunt  of  battle  and  win  the  attention  of  the  historian, 
but  many  add  in  the  rear  an  unseen  support  to  the  onward 
march.  The  stores  acquired  by  modern  erudition  and  ethno¬ 
graphy  were  wanting  in  the  days  of  Bossuet  to  enable  him 
to  determine  the  true  position  of  many  of  the  ancient  nations. 
Hence  some  races  of  the  East  and  of  mediajval  Europe  are 
missing  in  his  pages.  But  he  displays  the  wisdom  of  Egypt, 
the  might  of  Assyria,  the  valour  of  Persia,  the  intellect  of 
Greece,  and  the  ambition  of  Rome,  all  unwittingly  con¬ 
spiring  to  bring  mankind  in  submission  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cross.  There  is  doubtless  much  room  for  criticism,  even  from 
Bossuet’s  own  point  of  view,  in  the  dimensions  and  proportions 
of  the  work.  In  the  first  part,  the  torrent  of  events  rolls  on¬ 
ward  with  such  precipitation  that  the  attention  is  bewildered 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  cloudy  forms  of  states  and 
empires  arc  hurried  along  by  the  whirlwind  of  destiny.  The 

flower  of  condensation  is  indeed  admirable,  but  the  plan  is  as 
evel  as  a  geographical  chart.  There  is  no  grouping,  no  heights 
and  valleys  to  catch  the  eye,  and  no  space  lett  in  the  sacred 
nature  of  the  recital  for  emotion,  which  is  the  life  of  history, 
or  for  moral  or  philosophic  reflection,  which  stamps  its  truths 
on  the  mind.  The  proofs  of  religion  were  never  set  forth  with 
a  firmer  hand  or  more  glowing  style  than  in  the  second  part ; 
but  it  is  in  the  third  that  we  learn  most  to  admire  the  depth  and 
penetration  of  BoSSuet’s  genius.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  attempts 
to  insinuate  the  advantage  of  a  ‘  sujetion  legitime,'  his  grand 
imagination  is  inflamed,  in  spite  of  himself,  at  the  aspect  of  the 
patriot  freedom  of  Greece  and  Rome;  the  Catholic  doctor 
breathes  the  spirit  of  Pericles  and  of  Cato,  shows  himself  the 
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equal  of  Jlachlavelli  in  politic  insight,  and  the  worthy  pre¬ 
cursor  of  ^Montesquieu. 

The  result  of  this  vast  scheme  of  education  was  not  happy. 
The  Dauphin  was  naturally  of  an  Inert  temperament ;  and  it 
was  said  that  Bossuet  overpowered  an  unaspiring  mind  with  the 
immensity  of  his  energy  and  the  vast  weight  of  knowledge  pre¬ 
maturely  tlii’ust  upon  it :  at  any  rate,  he  was  wholly  wanting 
in  that  affectionate  sympathy  which  enabled  the  tender  Fenelon 
to  become  the  beloved  master  and  confidant  of  his  pupil  the 
Due  de  Bourgogne,  and  to  convert  a  boy  of  violent  and  intrac¬ 
table  temperament  into  an  amiable  and  accomplished  prince, 
destined,  alas  !  to  be  but  the  Marcellus  of  France. 

Daring  the  education  of  the  D.auphln,  Bossuet  had 'more 
delicate  and  less  agreeable  duties  to  perform  towards  the  King. 
The  gentle  La  Valliere  and  the  superb  jNIontespan,  when  the 
royal  caprice  was  over,  were  alike  persuaded  into  retirement  by 
the  exhortations  of  Bossuet.  The  former,  the  penitent  Mag¬ 
dalen, — ‘  la  petite  violette,  qui  se  cachait  sous  I’herbe,’  to  use  the 
words  of  Madame  dc  Sevigne,  ‘  et  qui  etait  honteuse  d’etre  mere, 
‘  d’etre  duchesse,’ — longed  to  bury  in  the  peace  of  the  cloister 
the  keen  sufferings  of  a  wounded  heart ;  but  the  retirement  of 
Madame  Montespan  was  an  affair  of  greater  difficulty.  The  King 
himself  had  waverings,  which  induced  her  to  think  her  empire 
was  not  ended.  When  the  final  vows  of  La  Valliere  were 
taken,  the  Queen  presented  the  mortuary  veil  and  Bossuet 
pronounced  the  discourse ;  and  as  he  uttered  the  final  adieux 
for  the  penitent  victim,  the  audience  sobbed  aloud  with  pity 
for  the  late  favourite,  whom  they  heard  consigned,  under  the 
name  of  the  Soeur  Louise  de  la  Misericorde,  to  the  fearful 
rigour  and  living  death  of  the  Carmelites, — to  serge  and  sack¬ 
cloth,  to  midnight  vigils,  maceration,  and  servile  duties,  while 
the  royal  adulterer  was  parading  a  new  liaison  with  a  prouder 
paramour. 

Tlie  life  of  Bossuet  at  the  court  was  worthy  of  a  great 
ecclesiastic.  His  equipage  and  establishment  were  modest ;  his 
society  was  composed  of  a  select  body  of  priests,  men  of  letters, 
and  judges.  He  was  often  to  be  seen,  followed  by  an  imposing 
cortege,  discussing  points  of  doctrine,  philosophy,  or  history, 
pacing  the  alleys  of  Versailles,  reminding  observers  of  the  plane 
trees  of  the  Attic  Academus.  One  alley  was  called  the  AlUe 
des  Philosophes.  The  idle  saunterers  of  the  gardens  would  often 
notice  him  within  the  Bosquet  d'PEsope,  discoursing  on  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history,  with  the  Abbe  Fleury  taking  notes  by  his  side. 

When  the  education  of  the  Dauphin  was  concluded,  Bossuet 
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was  made  Blsbop  of  Meaux.  Shortly  after  was  convened  the 
celebrated  Assembly  of  1682.  Bossuet  was  called  at  once  to  be 
president ;  an  office  in  which  he  rendered  good  service  to  his 
country,  by  mediating  between  the  ungenerous  arrogance  of  the 
King  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See,  and  by  reducing  to 
a  formulary  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Clmrch. 

The  relation  of  France  to  Konie  had  long  been  unfilial,  if  not 
unfriendly.  In  1663  the  French  troops  passed  the  Alps,  and  were 
in  readiness  to  march  on  Rome  to  avenge  an  affront  offered  to  the 
Due  de  Crequi,  the  French  ambassador,  when  Cardinal  Chigi, 
a  brother  of  the  Pope,  was  sent  to  Versailles  to  solicit  pardon.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Europe  that  the  Papal  Court 
had  known  such  humiliation  since  the  brutal  assault  at  Anagni. 
The  Parliament  and  the  Sorbonne  seized  the  opportunity  of 
fulminating  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  France.  The  King 
continued  to  make  war  on  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  until  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  right  of  receiving  the  temporalities  of 
a  vacant  see,  and  appointing  to  its  benefices,  —  a  right  known 
by  the  name  of  the  regale,  —  brought  the  contest  of  Royalty 
and  Papacy  to  an  issue. 

Innocent  XI.  was  not  an  unworthy  adversary  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  was  of  the  House  of  Odescalchi  of  Como,  and 
entered  Rome  as  a  young  soldier,  with  a  sword  by  his  side  and 
pistols  in  his  belt.  His  merit  and  zeal  became  so  notorious, 
after  he  entered  the  Church,  that  the  people  of  Rome  clamoured 
for  his  elevation  under  the  porticoes  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  cardinals  selected  hin\  in  conclave.  He  had  re¬ 
tained  the  vigour  of  the  soldier  under  the  priestly  robe ;  his 
character  was  mild,  firm,  and  conscientious ;  his  private  life  un¬ 
impeachable  ;  and,  as  Pope,  impartiality  and  constant  efforts 
to  rectify  abuses  marked  all  his  proceedings.  To  this  pope 
appealed  the  two  Jansenist  bishops  of  Aleth  and  of  Pamiers, 
who  had  opposed  the  extension  of  the  regale  over  these  sees, 
and  had  suffered  such  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  King’s 
officers,  that  the  Bishop  of  Pamiers  had  been  reduced  to  live  on 
alms.  Sentences  of  proscription,  exile,  and  death  were  scattered 
among  the  clergy  supporting  the  bishops.  Innocent  XL  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  appeal;  twice,  thrice,  without  result,  did  he 
address  the  King  in  terms  of  authority  and  menace,  until,  at  last, 
he  sent  a  brief  to  the  chapter  of  Pamiers  which  violated  all  the 
maxims  of  the  national  church.  The  Parliament  was  not  slow 
to  enter  in  the  quarrel,  with  all  the  violence  of  old  times.  The 
addresses  of  the  clergy  were  redolent  of  the  most  abject  adula¬ 
tion  and  servility ;  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was,  as  Bossuet  said 
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himself,  ready,  in  true  valet  style,  to  follow  every  shift  of  the 
King’s  humour.  Conde  said,  if  the  King  took  a  fancy  to  turn 
Protestant,  the  clergy  would  be  the  first  to  follow.  A  popular 
song  added  that  they  would  sign  the  Koran  itself  within  a  year 
if  required.  We  are  informed  by  the  Abbe  Le  Dleu,  that  it 
was  Colbert  who  saw  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the 
present  embroilment,  and  who  determined  the  King  to  call  an 
Assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  clearly  the  relation  of 
the  Pope  to  Royalty  and  the  Galilean  Church. 

The  sermon  which  Bossuet  preached  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly,  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  his  genius,  and  con¬ 
tains  all  the  grounds  of  the  doctrines  afterwards  comprised 
in  the  Declaration  of  the  French  prelates.  Bossuet’s  conduct 
on  this  occasion  was  extremely  skilful.  He  viewed  with  appre¬ 
hension  the  convocation  of  an  Assembly  in  the  then  excited 
state  of  opinion ;  he  feared  the  spirit  of  subservience  of  great 
dignitaries  of  the  Church ;  he  feared  the  personal  pique  felt  by 
many  of  the  bishops  towards  the  Court  of  Rome  ;  and  he  equally 
feared  the  blind  advocates  of  papal  supremacy ;  nevertheless, 
under  his  guidance,  the  GalHcan  Church  equally  avoided  schism 
and  ultramontanism.  The  four  articles  of  the  Declaration  were 
drawn  up  by  him ;  the  first  three  establish  the  independence 
of  the  temporal  power,  the  superiority  of  Councils  over  the 
Pope,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  usages  of  the  national  church ; 
the  last  declares  that  even  in  matters  of  faith,  the  decision  of  the 
Pope  was  always  reformable  by  that  of  the  Church.  These  are 
the  principles  on  which  rest  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church, 
—  liberties  to  which  the  clergy  once  clung  with  steadfast  .affec¬ 
tion,  and  for  establishing  which  the  name  of  Bossuet  was  once 
held  in  honour.  But  the  chicanery  of  Bellarmin  and  Roccaberti, 
and  the  still  more  recent  violence  of  Bonald  and  De  Maistre, 
have  not  been  in  vain  exerted  against  doctrines  asserted  by  an 
assembly  of  Catholic  divines,  headed  by  one  of  the  greatest 
prelates  the  Church  of  Rome  ever  possessed.  And  it  has  been 
reserved  to  us  in  our  own  time  to  see  the  immortal  principles  of 
Bossuet  repudiated  by  the  majority  of  the  French  clergy,  of 
whom  Cardinal  Beausset  now  is  a  fair  representative,  and  the 
distinctive  propositions  of  the  Galilean  Church  become  almost 
as  obsolete  in  France  as  the  distinctive  propositions  of  Jan¬ 
senism. 

Bossuet  had  now  reached  his  fifty-fifth  year :  his  reputation 
was  acknowledged  in  every  part  of  Europe  as  one  of  the  chiefest 
of  the  time ;  he  had  done  sufficient  to  gain  immortality,  high 
position,  respect,  and  troops  of  friends:  all  that  men  usually 
care  for  he  possessed  in  abundance ;  but  he  felt,  like  Aruaud,  that 
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he  had  eternity  to  rest  in,  and  that  the  night  was  coming  in 
which  no  man  could  work.  His  latter  days  have  in  them  some¬ 
thing  heroic.  The  last  twenty-two  years  of  his  life  were  one 
combat.  He  had  thought  to  have  placed  the  throne  and  the 
altar  on  imperishable  foundations,  and  to  have  taught  the  human 
mind  to  flow  around  them,  to  rest  in  their  shadow  and  reflect 
their  glory;  but  alas,  from  every  quarter  under  heaven  came 
sweeping  clouds  of  evil  spirits  laden  with  doctrines  more  perni¬ 
cious  than  pestilence  or  famine.  The  lonely  prelate  stood  ever 
on  the  defence,  grappling  on  every  side  with  his  deadly  assailants. 
If  midnight  vigils,  meditations,  long  fastings,  and  fervent  prayer 
can  avail,  he  alone  will  deliver  the  human  soul — left,  like  Andro¬ 
meda,  forlorn  and  helpless  amid  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  In 
the  church  and  out  of  the  church,  le  charme  trompeur  de  la  nou~ 
veaute,  a  new  source  of  anguish,  meets  him  wherever  he  looks. 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Arminians  were  recognised  and  re¬ 
spectable  antagonists ;  but  what  were  these  compared  with  the 
new  race  of  esprits  libertins — deists,  pantheists,  sceptics — 
disciplined  in  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  Malebranche, 
Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz,  who  now  came  rushing  to  the  attack? 
Almost  the  only  peace  which  Bossuet  knew  was  in  his  frequent 
journeys  to  La  Trappe :  the  lonely  walks  amid  the  horrid  shades 
and  round  the  sombre  lake  of  that  austere  solitude,  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  De  Ranee ;  the  lugubrious  rites ;  the  ever  open  and 
newly  dug  grave ;  the  habitual  admonition  —  Frhe,  il  faut 
mourir  —  gave  the  weary  prelate  a  foretaste  of  the  quiet  of  the 
tomb.  Only  an  iron  constitution  could  have  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  such  incessant  labours.  After  he  became  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  he  ever  lay  with  a  lamp  by  his  bedside ;  his  first  sleep 
was  usually  four  hours,  after  which,  even  in  the  severest  winter, 
he  arose,  put  on  two  dressing  gowns,  and  placing  a  bear-skin 
wrapper  over  his  legs,  recited  matins  and  lauds  amid  the  stillness 
of  the  night ;  he  then  went  to  study  his  dockets  of  papers ;  his 
portfolios,  his  pen,  paper,  and  inkstand  were  in  readiness  on  his 
desk ;  his  easy-chair  placed  in  front,  his  books  of  reference  on 
other  chairs  on  each  side.  He  studied  until  overcome  with 
fatigue,  after  which  he  went  again  to  bed.  His  domestic  affairs 
were  usually  in  considerable  disorder ;  he  paid  little  or  no  at¬ 
tention  to  them:  his  gardener  regretted  that  his  apple-trees 
were  not  the  apple-trees  of  St.  Ambrose  or  St.  Jerome,  as  his 
master  might  then  be  induced  to  take  notice  of  them.  He  left 
the  management  of  his  property  to  an  intendant,  and  died  in  debt. 
He  knew  his  deficiency,  and  excused  it  thus  in  a  letter  to  the 
Marechal  Bellefond :  —  ‘  Je  perdrais  plus  de  la  moitie  de  mon 
*  esprit  si  j’etais  ctroit  dans  mon  domestique.’  Nevertheless,  he 
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surprised  his  servants  and  friends  sometimes  by  spontaneous  acts 
of  kindness  which  showed  that  his  love  of  books  and  controversy 
had  not  altogether  supplanted  his  love  of  men. 

Protestantism  still  continued  the  main  object  of  Bossuet’s 
assaults.  The  great  doctors  on  either  side  carried  on  with  the 
pen  that  contest  which  the  Guises  and  Colignys  had  been  unable 
to  settle  with  the  sword.  •  Of  the  voluminous  results  of  Bossuet’s 
labours  in  this  cause,  the  two  most  celebrated  treatises  are  the 
‘Exposition  de  la  Foi  Catholique,’  a  resume  of  the  llomish 
doctrine  to  which  Turenne  attributed  his  conversion,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  approval  of  the  Church,  and  thousands  of  copies  of 
which  were  printed  at  the  King’s  expense  for  distribution ;  and 
the  ‘  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes,’  which  subdued  for  a 
while  the  sceptical  soul  of  Gibbon.  Both  these  works  bear  the 
impress  of  his  fervid  impulse  and  vigorous  understanding ;  but 
very  different  is  the  method  which  Bossuet  adopts  in  these  two 
treatises.  The  former  is  a  simple  exposition  of  the  truths  in 
which  all  Roman  Catholics  agree, — giving  a  plain  statement  of 
all  such  tenets  as  Catholics  must  believe,  —  leaving  out  all 
matters  on  which  ditterent  opinions  might  exist,  and  cutting 
away  all  rites  and  practices  introduced  to  conciliate  the  super¬ 
stitious  imaginations  of  the  southern  nations.  But  the  manner 
of  his  argument  changes  completely  when  he  plants  his  attack 
on  the  Protestant  Churches,  on  the  discrepancies  of  the  Con¬ 
fessions  of  Faith,  not  on  those  points  in  which  they  agree. 
Had  he  drawn  up  an  ‘  Exposition  de  la  Foi  Protestante,’  leaving 
out  their  disputes  on  controverted  topics,  he  would  have  found 
they  all  concurred  in  rejecting  the  gross  usurpations  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  received  with  himself  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  Christianity. 

Paul  Ferri,  Bastide,  Jurieu,  Burnet,  and  the  learned  Bas- 
nage  were  the  principal  antagonists  of  Bossuet  in  his  long  con¬ 
troversy  against  the  Protestants.  ■  Of  these  Jurieu  carried  on 
the  war  with  the  greatest  pertinacity ;  and  although  from  his 
absence  of  taste  and  asperity  of  language,  Bossuet  has  all  the 
advantage  as  far  as  manner  goes,  yet  the  replies  of  J urieu  under¬ 
mined  the  very  foundations  of  Bossuet’s  magnificent  edifice. 
He  denies  that  variation  is  a  sign  of  the  absence  of  truth; 
and  against  the  divine  right  of  kings  he  brought  forward  — 
ominous  sound — the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Later  in  life, 
Bossuet  was  engaged  in  correspondence  with  a  mind  of  giant 
mould,  which  carried  into  every  department  of  physical,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  political  science  the  same  searching  insight  and 
boundless  originality — the  great  Leibnitz.  A  project  had  been 
set  on  foot  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  Lutheran  Church  with 
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that  of  Home.  Bossuet  was  prepared  to  make  great  concessions ; 
to  allow  communion  under  both  forms,  the  use  of  the  vulgar 
tongue ;  to  submit  even  to  the  Lutheran  bishops  retaining  their 
wives,  and  the  abolition  of  the  superstitious  use  of  the  worship 
of  images.  But  the  negotiation,  though  kept  on  foot  for  many 
years,  was  at  last  broken  off:  it  was  impossible  to  overcome 
the  obstacle  presented  by  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

It  had  been  well  for  Bossuet  had  he  been  content  that  Pro¬ 
testantism  should  be  assailed  alone  by  the  aid  of  reason.  A 
dark  suspicion  has  attached  to  his  name  that  he  Avas  a  member 
of  the  council  in  which  was  decided  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  However  this  may  be,  he  cannot  be  absolved  from 
a  heavy  responsibility  in  the  cruel  persecutions  which  raged 
against  the  Protestants,  when  the  influence  of  the  great  patri¬ 
arch  of  the  Galilean  Church  was  at  its  height.  To  an  imperious 
master  he  had  preached  the  dogma  of  divine  right  and  of  non- 
resistance  ;  and  now,  by  maintaining  the  right  of  using  violence 
on  behalf  of  religion,  he  hardened  an  arrogant  monarch  in  that 
barbarous  policy  which  made  France  the  theatre  of  the  last 
religious  persecution  in  Europe.  It  is  true  Bossuet  himself 
was  courteous  in  argument,  and  mild  in  treatment  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  of  his  diocese ;  but  all  this  is  as  nothing  when  weighed 
against  the  support  which  his  character,  genius,  and  position 
gave  to  the  inflated  pride  and  intolerance  of  Louis  in  those 
fatal  counsels  which  began  to  prevail  when  Colbert  ceased  to 
have  influence  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  cold  and  wary  Main- 
tenon,  the  ferocious  Louvois,  the  bigot  Letellier,  and  the  Jesuit 
La  Chaise,  met  with  no  opposition.  Wliere  was  the  sonorous 
voice,  the  sounding  phrase,  and  the  pomp  of  declamation  when, 
as  St.  Simon  tells  us,  good  Catholics  groaned  from  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts  that  a  Christian  monarch  should,  against  the 
Huguenots,  rival  the  atrocities  of  Pagan  tyrants  against  the  early 
Christians, — when  the  King’s  missionaries,  in  red  coat  and  short 
carbine,  were  spurring  from  province  to  province  to  carry  on  the 
good  work  of  conversion,  and  while  villages  were  left  deserted  at 
the  whisper  of  the  approach  of  these  booted  apostles  of  murder 
and  violence,  —  when  the  refinements  of  torture  of  the  worst 
ages  of  barbarism  were  repeated  at  the  command  of  the  King’s 
council,  and  the  exhortations  of  a  zealous  priesthood  were  di¬ 
rected  against  all  who  persisted  in  not  accepting  His  Majesty’s 
religion?*  Their  houses  were  plundered,  their  bodies  racked, 


•  ‘  Sa  Majeste  veut  qu’on  fasse  sentir  les  dernieres  rigueurs  a  ceux 
qui  ne  voudront  pas  se  faire  de  sa  religion.’  (^Letter  of  Louvois. 
Hist,  dc  VEdit  de  Xantes,  vol.  v.  p.  869.) 
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their  feet  roasted ;  they  were  strung  up  by  the  toes ;  they  were 
shut  up  in  deep  damp  cells  with  rotten  carrion  ;  their  wives  and 
daughters  shrieked  helplessly  amid  brutality  and  license ;  the 
ajwstacy  of  the  child  was  paid  for  by  the  heritage  of  the  father, 
and  it  was  found  the  good  work  of  conversion  proceeded  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Thousands  were  tortured,  abjured,  and 
excommunicated  in  a  single  day.  The  hearts  of  a  million  and 
a  half  of  Frenchmen  sickened  with  despair.  They  took  to  flight ; 
and  the  kingdom  was  drained  of  its  very  best  citizens.  The 
terrors  of  the  sword  and  carbine,  the  galleys  and  the  gibbet, 
were  insuflScient  to  stop  the  deserteurs,  who  preferred  trusting 
themselves  in  their  frail  boats  to  the  wintry  fury  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  to  the  untrodden  passes  of  the  Alps,  than  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Louis. 

‘  Prechons  ce  miracle  de  nos  jours,  4panchons  nos  coeurs  sur  la 
piete  de  Louis,  poussons  jusqu’au  ciel  nos  acclamations,  et  disons  h 
ce  nouveau  Constantin,  a  ce  nouveau  Tbeodose,  a  ce  nouveau  Mar- 
cien,  a  ce  nouveau  Charlemagne,  Vous  avez  afiermi  la  foi,  vous 
avez  extermine  les  heretiques ;  e’est  le  digne  ouvage  de  votre  regne, 
e'en  est  le  propre  caractire.  Par  vous  I’heresie  n’est  plus.  Dieu 
seul  a  pu  faire  cette  merveille.’ 

Such  is  the  extravagant  rhapsody  of  Bossuet  about  a  measure 
which  equalled  in  cruelty  that  of  the  expulsion  of  the  INIoors 
from  Spain.  The  furies  of  civil  butchery,  rapine,  and  license 
were  let  loose ;  terror  went  before  them,  desolation  behind ;  and 
the  most  eloquent  voice  of  the  Gallican  Church  swelled  with  rap¬ 
turous  emotion,  while  the  blood  of  the  just  and  the  sufferings  of 
a  flying  and  persecuted  ])eople  were  crying  vengeance  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  France. 

Against  the  Protestants,  Bossuet  could  combat  without  com¬ 
punction  as  against  declared  foes,  but  iu  Mysticism  he  found 
his  most  perilous  and  ])aiuful  controversy,  —  a  controversy  in 
which  he  had  first  to  pass  the  sword  through  the  dearest  affec¬ 
tion  of  his  heart,  and  in  which,  though  he  at  last  triumphed, 
his  victory  cost  him  dear :  it  cost  him  the  gathered  sympathies 
of  long  years  of  intercourse,  the  love  of  one  who  had  adored  him 
as  a  diseiple,  and  whom  he  could  now  reverence  as  an  equaL 
In  the  celebrated  dispute  with  the  Quietists  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Bossuet  was  right  in  the  main  ;  although  we  should 
have  approved  him  more,  had  he  carried  less  rancour  into  the 
discussion.  The  imperious  and  susceptible  pride  of  the  dog¬ 
matist,  and  the  stifling  efiect  of  controversy  on  all  human 
affection,  are  proverbial ;  but,  besides  this,  we  suspect  that 
Bossuet  must  have  looked  with  some  jealousy  on  Fen^lon’s 
growing  interest  at  court ;  that  he  mistrusted  the  influence  of 
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that  tender  nature,  the  magnetic  attraction  of  a  heart  which 
was  a  shrine  of  love,  benevolence,  and  charity, —  the  fascinating 
and  philanthropic  nature  of  one  who  united  the  graces  and 
virtues  of  a  nobleman,  a  Christian,  and  a  saint.  The  Due  de 
Bourgogne,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  lived  and  breathed  for 
Fenelon  his  preceptor,  who  had  poured  into  the  pupil’s  soul 
his  own  virtue,  his  own  sanctity,  and  his  own  vast  hopes  for 
the  future  of  man.  Bossuet  feared  the  progress  of  Fenelon’s 
liberal  opinions,  the  accomplishment  of  those  vast  projects  he 
nourished  for  social  amelioration,  so  entirely  at  variance  with 
‘  La  Politique  tiree  de  la  Sainte  Ecriture.’  The  King  him¬ 
self  heard  of  Fenelon’s  reforming  schemes,  and  desired  an 
explanatory  interview,  from  which  he  retired,  saying,  that 
the  prelate  was  *  le  plus  bel  esprit  et  le  plus  chimerujue  de 
‘  moji  royaumeJ*  But  a  snare  for  Fenelon  was  spread  in  his  own 
boundless  love  and  enthusiastic  imagination.  The  relations  of 
St.  Francois  de  Sales  and  Madame  de  Chantal  are  an  instance 
of  that  mystic  sympathy  of  aspiration  towards  the  Infinite,  In 
which  it  is  hard  to  discover  how  much  of  human  there  was  in 
that  love  which  knew  no  earthly  alloy.  !Madame  Guy  on  was 
another  Madame  de  Chantal,  whose  angelic  features,  inspired  air, 
and  piety  gave  her  the  air  of  an  evangelic  sybil ;  her  hearers 
were  fascinated  with  her  doctrines  of  Pure  Love,  which,  as 
recognisable  in  the  *  Cantique  des  Cantiques,’  and  in  ‘  Les 
‘  Torrents,’  are  the  same  as  were  condemned  by  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  in  Molinos.  To  these  enthusiastic  minds  it  seemed  as  if 
Heaven  could  be  realised  on  earth,  and  the  soul,  by  ecstatic 
volition,  could  lift  itself  at  once  to  celestial  glory  and  eternal 
peace. 

To  those  possessed  of  this  pious  energy,  all  practice  and  dis¬ 
cipline  were  indifferent:  hence  the  name  of  Quietisme.  The 
soul  possessed  God,  was  at  rest  with  him,  and  so  incapable  of 
sin.  Madame  de  jSIaintenon  saw,  and  was  enraptured  wdth  the 
new  Theresa.  She  introduced  her  to  the  little  circle  of  which 
Fenelon  was  the  spiritual  chief.  Fenelon  granted  her  an  in- 
terv’iew ;  to  use  the  words  of  the  caustic  St.  Simon,  ‘  leur 
‘  sublime  s’amalgama.’  A  new  and  strange  language  began  to 
be  spoken  by  the  petit  troupeau,  as  the  Duke  calls  them.  The 
public  generally  were  bewildered,  and  repeated  the  viot  of  ^Madame 
de  Sevigne — ‘£paississez-moi  la  religion  qui  s’evapore  en  se  sub- 
*  tilisant.’  The  King,  whom  Madame  de  Maintenon  attempted 
to  indoctrinate,  declared  he  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
taste  such  reveries.  Madame  de  Maintenon  herself  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  these  new  rhapsodies  were  not  suited  for  the 
vulgar,  and  should  be  kept  for  the  enjoyment  only  of  the 
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initiated.  Bossuet  at  last  denounced  Madame  Guyon  and  her 
doctrines  to  the  King;  the  prophetess  was  immured  in  Vin¬ 
cennes,  and  Bossuet  demanded  from  Fenelon,  as  archbishop,  a 
condemnation  of  Madame  Guyon’s  opinions.  Fenelon  refused. 
The  two  prelates  published  their  treatises.  Bossuet’s  admi¬ 
rably  written  work  was  the  *  Instruction  sur  les  Etats  d’Oraison.’ 
That  of  Fenelon  was  called  ‘  Les  Maximes  des  Saints,’  in 
which  he  justified,  by  quotations  from  the  Fathers  and  Saints, 
so  much  of  IMadame  Guyon’s  mysticism  as  he  held.  Bossuet 
declared  the  book  heretical,  and  thenceforward  carried  on  an 
implacable  war  against  Fenelon. 

On  abstract  principles  there  is  little  doubt  that  Bossuet 
and  Fenelon  were  agreed;  it  was  only  in  the  application  of  them 
that  the}’’  differed.  Bossuet’s  condemnation  fell  upon  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  use  of  the  most  spiritually  gifted  enthusiasts 
of  the  Cliurch  as  ordinary  guides  for  the  conscience,  and 
to  combine  their  ecstatic  ejaculations,  in  their  most  exalted 
fits  of  divine  frenzy,  with  the  sayings  of  obscure  and  ignorant 
fanatics,  into  a  system  of  religiosity  which  would  evidently  be 
a  most  dangerous  snare  for  the  general  mass  of  mankind. 
What  was  permissible  for  a  Theresa,  a  Fran9oi3  de  Sales,  or  a 
Fenelon,  was  not  so  for  all  the  world.  The  main  difference 
between  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  was  that  Fenelon  looked  at 
principles  alone,  while  Bossuet  saw  at  once  the  princljiles 
and  their  most  remote  consequences.  His  excellent  book,  the 
‘  Instruction  sur  les  Etats  d’Oraison,’  is  full  of  admirable  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  vindicates,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  rights  of 
human  reason  against  the  absurd  aggressions  of  the  mystics. 
Bossuet,  with  that  good  sense  and  practical  spirit  which  so 
pre-eminently  distinguished  him,  had  observed  human  nature 
carefully;  he  had  studied  himself;  and  in  the  confessional  he 
had  possessed  full  opportunity  of  studying,  probing,  and  testing 
the  limits  of  the  conscience  generally.  Bossuet,  the  great  con¬ 
troversialist,  the  antagonist  of  Calvin,  Grotius,  ^lalebranche, 
Simon,  and  Jurieu,  the  correspondent  of  Leibnitz,  the  head  of 
the  Galilean  Church,  the  soul  of  its  councils,  found  ample  time 
to  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  most  simple  penitent,  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  correspondence  with  Madame  Cornuau  and  other 
religious  persons.  lie  knew  enough  of  human  nature  to  see 
the  danger  of  favouring  in  any  way  the  progress  of  a  mysticism 
which  annihilated  self,  treated  with  contempt  the  humble  assist¬ 
ance  of  reason  (that  secret  inspiration  of  truth,  as  Bossuet  terms 
it),  and  in  despair,  and  despite  of  human  intelligence,  dreamed 
of  nothing  less  than  direct  communion  with  God  through  a 
spiritual  medium  refined  of  all  earthly  and  sensual  alloy,  in  a 
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state  of  ilisembodietl  prayer,  in  which  words  were  only  a  cor- 
j)oreal  bar  between  thought  and  Omnipotence. 

By  the  pure  and  elevated  piety  of  Fcnclon  these  conse¬ 
quences  were  overlooked,  and  he  attached  himself  with  im¬ 
mense  ardour  to  the  doctrine  of  Pure  Love.  Mysticism  of 
this  nature  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  seizes  the  finest  na¬ 
tures  on  their  most  disinterested  and  poetic  side.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cambrai  appealed  from  the  Council  of  the  Gallican 
Church  to  Rome.  The  dispute  lasted  several  years.  All 
Euroj>e  was  anxious  to  know  how  would  terminate  the  great 
proofs  between  the  eagle  of  Aleaux  and  the  swan  of  Cambrai. 
The  Pope  and  the  cardinal  inclined  in  favour  of  Fenelon.  The 
Cardinal  de  Bouillon  used  every  effort  in  his  behalf,  but  Bos¬ 
suet  had  Louis  XIV.  on  his  side,  and  both  were  determined 
that  Fenelon  should  be  convicted  of  heresy.  Bossuet  spoke  in 
a  contemptuous  way  of  the  pexi  de  lumiere  possessed  by  the 
head  of  his  church.  A  fulminating  mSmotre  was  drawn  up  by 
the  prelate  in  the  name  of  the  King  to  quicken  the  Pope’s 
judgment.  The  King,  it  was  said,  would  know  what  to  do  if 
the  matter  were  delayed  longer.  A  plainer  threat  of  schism  and 
a  national  council  could  hardly  be  conveyed.  At  length  the 
Vatican  yielded.  But  the  Pope,  in  pronouncing  sentence,  de¬ 
clared  that  if  Fenelon  had  sinned  from  excess  of  love  for  God, 
Bossuet  had  sinned  in  the  defect  of  love  for  his  neighbour. 
Fendlon  received  judgment  with  unresisting  meekness  ;  he  read 
his  own  condemnation  from  the  pulpit,  and  never  uttered  a 
complaint.  He  spent  years  of  exile  in  his  diocese,  deserted  by 
all  who  longed  for  favour  at  the  court.  The  King  feared  him. 
The  memorable  remonstrance  of  Fenelon,  and  his  known  opi¬ 
nions,  were  unpardonable  offences.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
hated  him,  for  she  had  injured  and  deserted  his  cause.  A  brief 
gleam  of  sunshine  came  just  before  his  beloved  pupil  was 
snatched  away;  but  Fenelon  bowed  his  head  to  the  stroke;  he 
sought  refuge  in  his  sublime  patience  and  his  boundless  charity. 
He  died  like  a  saint  and  a  poet.  His  memory  survives  his 
works,  for  his  name  is  engraven  on  the  heart  of  France,  and 
the  savour  of  his  virtues  is  still  sweet  in  the  memories  of 
his  countrymen. 

The  two  prelates  were  never  reconciled.  The  very  humility 
of  Fenelon  angered  Bossuet  more,  and  he  seems  to  have  carried 
his  rancour  to  the  grave.  In  this  journal  we  find  him  stating 
that  Fenelon  had  acted  the  perfect  hypocrite  all  his  life.  He  was 
too  imperious  to  brook  difference  of  opinion,  even  in  his  friend 
and  pupil ;  ‘  ce  cher  disciple,’  as  he  said,  ‘  que  fai  porte  dans  mes 
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‘  cntrailles.^  *  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  two  such  sublime  types 
of  two  such  ojiposite  characters  should  be  shown  to  France 
at  the  same  time.  Bossuet  was  born  with  all  the  vigour 
and  6xity  of  age, —  Fenclon  retained  till  death  all  the  gene¬ 
rous  glow  and  boundless  elasticity  of  youth.  Bossuet  preached 
the  doctrine  of  fear,  —  Fenclon  that  of  love.  Bossuet’s  mind 
W'as  |)etrified  by  ever  looking  back,  —  that  of  Fenclon  \vas  di¬ 
rected  ever  forward,  in  spite  of  the  taunts  and  despair  of  sceptics 
and  unbelievers.  The  one  loved  immutability,  the  other  pro¬ 
gress.  In  the  heart  of  the  one  ruled  mistrust,  in  that  of  the 
other  confidence.  Bossuet  was  a  Conservative,  Fenclon  a 
Liberal.  The  genius  of  the  former  wat>  Hebrew  and  Roman, 
that  of  the  latter  Grecian  and  Evangelical.  The  one  had  the 
stern  majesty  of  a  prophet  by  ^lichael  Angelo,  the  other  the 
ecstatic  beauty  of  a  martyr  by  Guido  Reni.  Bossuet’s  last 
days  were  sad,  —  he  suffered  severe  pain  from  an  illness  which 
had  been  growing  upon  him  for  years.  But  though  the  body 
broke,  the  spirit  was  unconquerable.  He  looked  around,  it 
is  true,  with  gloomy  forebodings.  He  viewed  with  terror  the 
sceptical  spirit  of  Montaigne  revived  in  Pierre  Bayle ;  and  saw 
the  future  pregnant  with  evil.  He  said  sadly,  ‘  Je  prevois  ([ue 
‘  les  esprits  forts  pourront  etre  decredites,  non  pour  aucune 
‘  horreur  de  leurs  sentiments,  niais  jiarccqu’on  tiendni  tout 
*  dans  I’indifference  hors  les  plaisirs  et  les  jiffaires.’  He  foresaw, 
in  fact,  r indifference  en  matiere  de  r^Ugiou.  Still  he  plied  his 
pen  unwearicdly :  convinced  that  he  was  placed  by  Providence 
in  the  breach  against  the  assaults  of  pernicious  doctrine,  he  re¬ 
mained  there  till  the  last.  Protestant,  Socinian,  Jansenist, 
and  Jesuit  controversies  still  absorbed  his  main  eilbrts.  In  his 
very  last  hours  he  was  still  working  at  his  ‘  Politiijue,’  at  his 
‘  Elevations  sur  les  Mysteres,’  and  ‘  Meditations  sur  I’Evangile,’ 
in  which  religion  speaks  with  a  voice  of  awe  and  mystery,  and 
philosophy  is  borne  aloft  by  the  spirit  of  theology  to  the  highest 
regions  of  transcendental  metaphysics;  while  the  eyes  of  the 
soul  reveal  to  us  as  much  of  the  excess  of  light  as  it  is  jxissible 
perhaps  for  human  imagination  to  conceive. 

•  Letter  of  Fenclon  to  Bossuet : — ‘  Nous  soinmes  vous  et  luoi 
‘  I’objet  de  la  derision  des  impies  ;  nous  faisons  gemir  les  gens  de 
‘  bien.  Que  tous  les  autres  homines  soient  bommes  e’est  ce  qui  ne 
‘doit  pas  surpreudre,  mais  que  des  ministres  de  Jesus  Christ, — ces 
‘  anges  des  eglises, — donnent  au  monde  profane  et  inci  edule  de  tels 
‘  spectacles,  e’est  ce  qui  demandc  des  larmes  de  sang.  Trop  heureux 
‘  si  au  lieu  de  ces  guerres  de  doctrines  nous  avions  toujours  fait  nos 
‘  catechismes  dans  nos  dioceses,  pour  apprendre  nos  pauvres  villageois 
‘  a  connaitre  et  a  aimer  notre  Dieu.’ 
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From  the  journal  of  the  Abbe  Le  Dieu  we  gather  much  in¬ 
teresting  information  concerning  the  latter  days  of  the  aged  pre¬ 
late.  True  to  his  announcement  in  the  peroration  of  his  discourse 
on  Conde,  he  consecrated  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  diocese; 
he  laid  aside  the  dignity  and  diction  of  the  great  Churchman,  and 
preached  to  humble  townsfolk  and  villagers,  in  terms  of  paternal 
afi’ection  and  simplicity,  the  same  doctrines  which  he  had  laboured 
to  enforce  on  the  splendid  congregations  of  Versailles  and  the 
Louvre.  We  find  him  catechising  children,  visiting  the  sick, 
teaching  and  aiding  the  poor  to  bear  the  ills  of  life  with 
patience,  administering  confirmation,  assisting  at  conferences 
of  the  clergy,  directing  the  hospitals,  and  reforming  the  mo¬ 
nasteries.  Nevertheless,  his  fatal  disease,  the  stone,  was  grow¬ 
ing  fast  upon  him :  he  endeavoured  to  hide  it  as  long  as  he 
could,  but  the  excruciating  pains  he  suffered  made  it  too  soon 
appai'ent.  The  journey  from  Paris  to  Meaux  and  Versailles 
became  more  than  he  could  bear ;  he  sought  in  vain  for  relief  in 
carriages  with  easy  springs,  and  even  in  litters.  The  King’s 
physicians  were  csdled  in,  but  they  could  do  little,  and  the 
mention  of  an  operation  at  his  advanced  age  threw  him  into 
a  feverish  state  of  consternation.  He  found  little  consola¬ 
tion  from  the  court  he  had  edified,  or  from  the  nephews  and 
nieces  who  flourished  on  his  bounty.  One  fixed  idea  swayed 
his  later  years,  —  which  was  that  his  nephew  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  his  successor  in  the  bishopric.  The  nephew  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  fit  character  to  fill  the  office,  —  he  was  intriguing, 
worldly,  selfish,  and  indelicate;  but  a  worse  man  was  appointed: 
a  refusal  highly  mortifying  to  a  dignitary  of  Bossuet’s  merit. 
But  Bossuet  in  his  own  person  had  not  met  with  too  much 
favour  at  court :  many  a  prelate  of  high  lineage  stepped  before 
him  there.  All  chance  of  becoming  a  cardinal  directly  through 
Rome  was  lost  for  him  by  his  part  in  the  declaration  of  1682. 
The  nomination  of  his  nephew,  however,  was  his  favourite 
project:  he  presented  a  memoire  to  the  King  on  the  subject 
with  his  own  hand,  and  the  King  replied  nothing,  but  that  the 
matter  required  great  reflection.  He  courted  the  favour  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  on  every  occasion  which  he  could  invent 
for  writing  to  her.  If  a  short  answer  of  eight  lines  came,  the 
dying  prelate  treasures  it  fondly,  shows  it  to  everybody,  and 
receives  it  back,  ‘  avec  un  grand  empressement.’  ‘  Grand  regal 
*  ce  soir  au  logis  oh  on  attendait  M.  I’Abb^  Bossuet,’  writes  the 
Abb<:  Le  Dieu,  on  one  such  occasion.  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
however,  at  last  lost  all  patience.  Bossuet  came  in  September, 
1703,  to  Versailles,  to  look,  as  usual,  after  his  nephew’s  interest. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  had  the  following  message  conveyed  to 
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him,  as  sufficient  a  proof  of  the  cold-heartedness  of  tliat  prudent 
lady  as  could  well  be  given. 

‘  M.  DoJart  trouvant  M.  I’Abbe  Fleury  lui  a  dit  que  de  ^leaux 
devait  s’en  aller  a  Paris,  et  menie  a  Meaux;  que  Me.  de  Maiutenoii 
lui  a  dit  qu’elle  etait  etonnee  de  ce  qu’il  n’etait  pas  encore  parti  de 
Versailles,  s’il  voulait  done  mourir  d  la  Cour !  M.  Dodart  njouta 
que  M.  de  Meaux  n'a  besoin  ni  de  chirurgien  ni  de  medecin ;  qu’il  n’y 
aucune  operation  a  f'aire.  a  son  mal ;  qu’il  lui  suffit  de  voir  un  inede- 
cin  une  Ibis  eii  huit  jours  pour  ordonner  son  regime ;  qu’il  n’en  a 
pas  besoin  d’ailleurs.’ 

He  went  accordingly  to  Paris,  where  it  is  painful  to  read 
that  when  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  agony  that  his  cries  and 
groans  made  all  tremble  about  him — when  he  was  carried  from 
his  bed  to  his  chair  like  an  inanimate  man  —  when  he  was  dragged 
about  the  room  for  exercise  by  two  footmen — when  all  he  could 
take  for  nourishment  was  a  few  drops  of  wine,  or  the  wing  of  a 
chicken  —  when  his  cheeks  w'ere  sunken  and  his  body  wastetl  to 
a  skeleton,  —  one  servile  topic  still  occupied  his  thoughts:  — 
‘  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  able  to  get  out,  he  goes  to  promenade 
‘  in  the  Tulleries,  and  endeavours,’  says  the  Abbe  Le  Dieu,  ‘  to 
‘  go  up  and  down  the  slopes,  in  order  to  see  if  his  strength  was 
‘  ecjual  to  the  staircase  of  Versailles  and  one  more  solicitation.’ 

But  tlioiigh  his  body  was  racked  with  sufferings,  and  he  had 
not  renounced  the  objects  of  clerical  ambition,  he  still  continued 
his  old  avocjitions  as  long  as  he  could.  Grotius,  Tillemont, 
and  Fleury  were  his  lightest  reading.  He  made  emendations 
on  liis  own  works  as  tlie  Abbe  Le  Dieu  read  them,  and,  like 
Swift,  broke  out  in  admiration  of  his  early  i)row’ess.  But 
the  end  was  near.  He  cried  out  continually,  ‘  Fiat  voluntas 
‘  tua!  adveniat  regnum  tuum  !'  also,  ‘  Domine,  vim  patior ;  sed 
‘  nun  confundur,  scio  enim  cui  credidi and  on  another  occasion, 
at  the  mention  of  his  glory,  ‘  Cessez  vos  discours  et  demandez 
‘  juirdon  d  Dieu  de  mes  peches'  He  died  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1704,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  Voltaire  was  then  ten  years 
old. 

During  his  illness  his  nephews,  the  Abbe  and  another,  had 
been  providing  for  the  worst.  The  Abbe  laid  hands  on  the 
pliite,  and  got  possession  of  that.  The  other  endeavoured  to 
liave  his  revenge  with  the  m.anuscripts,  but  the  Abbe  had 
forestalled  him  there  likewise.  The  Abbe’s  constitution  was 
weak,  and  he  indulged  in  good  cheer  on  fast  days,  which  much 
scandalised  the  good  Le  Dieu  ;  and  Madame  Bossuet,  the  niece, 
gave  a  large  supper  in  Lent,  the  din  of  which  destroyed  the 
dying  bishop’s  re[X)se.  The  Abbe  sends  his  servants  off  to  tlie 
Optra  before  Bossuet’s  face ;  Madame  Bossuet  goes  likewise 
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with  her  daughters,  leaving  Bossuet  alone  in  the  house — all 
knowing  that  Bossuet  had  written  against  theatrical  amusements, 
and  thought  them  unchristian  spectacles.  Madame  Bossuet 
after  a  mas(iuerade  gets  up  at  midday  to  hear  mass,  and  then 
goes  to  bed  again.  ‘  Quelle  vie,’  cries  the  Abbe  Le  Dieu,  ‘  in 
‘  the  house  of  our  prelate !’  Such  was  the  life  of  the  nearest 
relatives  of  a  bishop  whose  decease  was  expected  daily,  at  an 
epoch  which  its  apologists  laud  for  the  perfect  fulBlment  of 
social  duties.  , 

So  Bossuet  breathed  his  last,  but  not  at  the  court.  The  King 
and  Madame  de  Malntenon  were  not  offended  !  No  dead  prelate 
defiled  the  precincts  of  Versailles.  The  courtiers  were  much 
moved.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  given  away.  The  old 
lion  was  dead,  who  shall  have  his  skin  ?  The  death  happened 
at  a  quarter-past  four  in  the  morning.  The  Abbe  Bossuet  was 
informed.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  He  dressed  himself,  went 
straight  off  to  Marly,  and  was  presented  to  the  King.  The  King 
was  grieved ;  and  gave  him,  not  the  bishopric  but  the  rich  abbey 
which  Bossuet  held  ;  and  he  went  back  to  his  dead  uncle  *  plein 
*  de  joie  et  temoignant  une  grande  satisfaction.'  Bossuet’s  charge 
of  premier  aumunier  and  that  of  conseiller  d’etat  were  given 
away  likewise  on  the  spot.  The  destination  of  the  bishopric 
kept  people  in  suspense  some  time.  The  court  was  represented 
at  the  obsequies  by  the  groom  of  the  Dauphin,  who  was  not 
even  gentilhomme.  The  higher  order  of  the  clergy  were  scarce, 
but  the  inferior  were  abundant.  The  people  of  Meaux,  however, 
made  amends :  they  came  out  in  an  immense  crowd  to  meet  tlie 
procession  as  it  approached  ;  and  the  simple  folk  were  heard  to 
repeat  to  each  other,  ‘  C’est  grand  dommage  qu’un  si  grand 
‘  homme  soit  mort ;  il  a  bien  parle  et  bien  travaille  toute  sa  vie 
‘  pour  la  defense  de  la  foi,’ — a  eulogy  which  the  late  prelate 
would  doubtless  have  preferred  to  the  pompous  orations  pro¬ 
nounced  over  him  at  Rome,  Paris,  and  elsewhere.  Tlie  worst 
feature  of  the  whole  w'as,  that  when  the  will  of  Bossuet  was 
read,  there  was  no  mention  of  the  poor,  nor  of  his  old  servants — 
not  even  of  the  Abbe  Le  Dieu,  who  had  served  him  fur  twenty 
years,  nor  of  his  church,  except  to  desire  that  his  body  might  be 
placed  there.  The  Abbe  his  nephew,  who  was  named  legataire 
universel,  in  order  to  hide  the  deficiency  of  the  will,  offered  an 
ornament  to  the  chapter,  which  was  accepted  with  much  satis¬ 
faction,  and  no  further  remark  made  about  the  will. 

But  enough  of  these  details,  which  present  a  cynical  contrast 
to  the  illustrious  man  for  whose  sake  they  are  remembered. 

Posterity  demands  of  a  great  genius,  be  he  orator  or  theolo¬ 
gian,  king,  conqueror,  or  statesman,  what  use  he  has  made  of  his 
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talents  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Intellectual  triumphs,  like 
martial  victories,  may  undoubtedly  be  more  dazzling  than  useful. 
When  we  bring  Bossuet  to  this  test  our  judgment  must  be  se¬ 
vere.  Tried  as  a  literary  artist,  who  produced  the  finest  models 
of  the  sublime  and  pathetic  in  French  literature;  who  enriched 
his  native  tongue  with  many  noble  forms  of  expression ;  who  in¬ 
vented,  in  fact,  a  grand  language ;  his  influence  has  been  great, 
and  all  the  homage  that  great  intellects  could  render  to  his  merit 
has  been  given  bim  alike  by  friend  and  foe :  but  the  homage  of 
the  intellect  is  poor  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  homage  of 
the  heart ;  that  nameless  yearning  which  is  felt  towards  the  real 
guides  and  benefactors  of  man  amid  the  perplexities  of  his  earthly 
career,  which  overleaps  time  and  space,  and  grows  broader  and 
deeper  as  it  falls  from  generation  to  generation.  Bossuet  liiin- 
self,  with  his  6uj)erb  contempt  of  mere  literary  display,  would,  if 
his  great  shade  were  to  appear  among  us,  refuse  to  be  judged  as 
a  mere  artist ;  he  would  demand  to  stand  or  full  by  his  worth  as 
a  theologian,  a  moralist,  a  prelate,  a  politician,  and  a  citizen. 

As  a  bishop  we  search  in  vain  for  evidence  that  he  attempted 
to  use  his  high  position  and  authority  to  moderate  the  vain  love 
of  ostentation,  the  ruinous  love  of  war  and  glory  which  rendered 
his  master  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  devas¬ 
tator  of  France,  by  impoverishing  her  cities  and  her  plains,  and 
starving  her  people.  We  search  in  vain  for  the  manly  and 
Christian  warnings  of  the  remonstrance  of  Fenelon  *,  or  the 
severe  lesson  given  to  kings  and  nobles  by  M:issillon  in  ‘  Le 
‘  petit  Careme.’ 

It  cannot  be  said  he  stood  erect,  in  the  face  of  abused  power, 
a  mediator  between  the  angry  voice  of  the  people  and  the  purple 
tyranny  of  kings.  It  cannot  be  said, — 

*  Ilium  non  populi  fasces  nec  purpura  regum 
Flexit.’ 

On  the  contrary,  he  possessed  a  large  share  of  the  courtier  spirit 
He  was  accused  of  it  by  others,  and  in  part  confessed  it  him¬ 
self.  On  one  occasion,  Madame  de  IMaintenon  called  him  the 
dupe  of  the  Court ;  and  on  another  he  said  to  the  superiors  of  a 
convent,  on  quitting  them,  ‘  Daughters,  pray  for  me.’  ‘  What 

•  ‘  Le  pcuple  meme  (il  faut  tout  dire)  qui  vous  a  taut  aime,  qui  a 
eu  tant  de  confiance  en  vous,  commence  a  perdre  I’amitie,  la  confiance, 
et  meme  le  respect.  Vos  conquetes  et  vos  victoires  ne  le  rejouissent 
plus ;  il  est  plein  d’aigreur  et  de  desespoir.  La  sedition  s’allume  peu 
a  peu  de  toutes  paiis.  11s  croient  que  vous  n’avez  aucune  pitiu  de 
leurs  maux,  que  vous  n’aimez  que  votre  autorite  et  votre  gloire.’ 
(^Letter  of  Fenelon  to  Louis  XIV.) 
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‘shall  we  pray  for?’  ‘  Que  Je  7i’aic  pas  tant  de  complaisance' 

‘  pour  le  mondc.'  Y es,  Bossuet  had  more  complaisance  for  the 
foibles  and  follies  of  the  great,  their  ruinous  extravagances  and 
intolerant  pride,  than  for  the  importunate  voice  of  noble  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  the  despairing  cry  of  the  lowly  and  just  whose  rights 
were  tram[*led  on  and  privileges  annihilated.  As  a  politician 
and  a  citizen  his  influence  was  pernicious,  and  was  deeply  felt 
in  the  succeeding  age ;  and  the  haughty  disdain  which  he  pro¬ 
fessed  for  political  speculation,  the  marvellous  subservience  of  so 
great  a  spirit  to  the  principles  of  unlimited  obedience,  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  his  great  example,  deterred  his  countrymen  from  forming 
habits  of  political  thought,  served  to  rivet  on  his  country  the 
fetters  of  autocracy,  and  left  it  when  the  chains  were  loosened, 
like  an  unarmed  slave,  with  limbs  jmwerless  from  long  inaction, 
expftsed  to  the  assaults  of  theory  and  licence. 

We  have  no  English  Bossuet,  and  we  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  our  national  life  was  never  so  concentrated  in  the 
palace  as  to  give  a  pre-eminence  to  the  court  puljiit  sufficient  to 
sustain  such  lofty  flights  of  rhetorical  magniloquence.  But 
England  produced  in  that  same  age  a  genius  of  grander  and  more 
truly  religious  soul,  greater  in  his  aspirations,  and  more  noble  in 
his  life, — a  man  who  never  crooked  the  hinges  of  the  knee  to 
power;  who  raised  his  eloquent  voice  again  and  again  in  behalf  of 
unviolated  liberty  of  thought  and  conscience ;  who  endeavoured 
to  forward  the  reign  of  God’s  justice  u}K)n  earth;  who,  blind,  old, 
deserted,  clung  with  unquenchable  ardour  to  the  cause  that  was 
despised  by  the  court,  scorned  by  the  great,  and  despaired  of  by 
the  people;  a  name  that  will  be  as  dear  as  his  works  to  the 
most  distant  posterity,  who  was  great  and  good,  whether  con¬ 
sidered  as  Christian,  poet,  politician,  or  patriot.  If  France  has 
her  Bossuet,  England  has  her  Milton.  .The  genius  of  one  and 
of  the  other  bears  the  same  stamp  of  massive  grandeur;  the 
eloquence  of  one  and  of  the  other  rose  to  sublimity  and  pierced 
the  veil  of  mortality.  But  the  French  orator  was  the  champion 
of  authority  and  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  the  English  poet  was 
the  child  hi  freedom  and  of  sacred  truth  ;  and  if  the  works  of 
Bossuet  stand  as  proud  memorials  of  the  Court  and  Creed  he 
adorned,  the  writings  of  Milton  breathe  an  immortal  spirit 
which  changes  of  opinion  will  never  consign  to  the  records  of 
the  past,  and  which  the  revolutions  of  the  world  will  never 
efface. 
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Akt.  VIII. — Histoire  des  Litres  Populaires,  ou  de  la  Litterature 
du  Colportuge,  depuis  le  XV'^  Siccle  jusqu'u  T Etablissement  de 
la  Commission  de  VExamen  des  Litres  du  Colportage  (30  No- 
vembre  1852).  Par  M.  Charles  Kisaud,  Secretaire- 
adjoint  de  la  Conimisaion.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris:  1854. 

/^lthough  the  subject  of  this  History  of  popular  literature 
is  exclusively  French,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  it  as 
full  of  significance  in  reference  to  the  same  important  class  of 
publications  in  England.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  popular 
mind  follow  everywhere  the  same  general  analogies.  Ignorance 
and  superstition  may  be  everywhere  traced  to  the  same  sources ; 
and  the  revolting  examples  of  both  which  have  come  to  light 
in  the  course  of  more  than  one  criminal  trial  in  England  during 
the  last  year,  are  a  painful  evidence  of  the  prevalence  among 
ourselves  of  the  same  causes  which  are  disclosed  in  M.  Nisard’s 
publication. 

Few,  even  among  the  best  informed  readers  of  the  literature 
of  the  day,  will  be  prepared  for  the  fact,  that,  side  by  side  with 
the  known  productions  of  the  press  of  Paris,  there  has  existed 
from  time  immemorial  in  France  another,  and  in  its  own  sphere, 
harrlly  less  influential,  literature,  addressing  a  totally  different 
public,  enjoying  a  separate  and  peculiar  circulation,  and  possess¬ 
ing  .an  organisation,  both  for  production  and  for  distribution, 
almost  entirely  independent  of  the  ordinary  machinery  of  literary 
commerce.  Still  less  will  they  be  prepared  to  learn  that  the 
number  of  volumes  thus  annually  put  into  circulation  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  France,  amounts  to  nearly  ten  millions, 
at  prices  ranging  from  a  franc  down  to  a  sous ;  or  for  the  still 
more  extraordinary  fact,  that,  among  this  enormous  number, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  modern  novels,  hardly  a 
single  volume — at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  circulated  by 
the  hawkers  —  is  the  production  of  any  writer  whose  works 
have  ever  attracted  the  attention  of  our  readers.  So  that  we 
are  led  to  the  singular  conclusion  that  a  substratum  of  publica¬ 
tions,  of  enormous  extent,  supplies  the  demand  and  feeds  the 
curiosity  of  the  lower  orders,  utterly  unconnected  with  the 
higher  creations  of  French  genius,  coarser  in  form  and  in  sub¬ 
stance,  and  very  slightly  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  taste 
and  opinion. 

Such  is  the  ‘  Litterature  du  Colportage’ — for  more  than  three 
centuries  almost  the  sole  intellectual  nutriment  of  the  rural 
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population  of  France,  and  of  that  large  section  of  the  population 
of  towns  and  cities  who  retain,  unchanged  and  unmodified,  all 
their  provincial  habits,  peculiarities,  and  prejudices.  Isolated, 
like  the  primitive  class  to  whose  rude  tastes  it  ministers,  from 
all  the  influences  of  the  age,  a  large  body  of  this  literature  has 
remained  for  three  centuries  almost  entirely  unimproved ;  what¬ 
ever  of  modern  infusion  may,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  in¬ 
troduced,  has  insensibly  glided  into  the  old  channels  ;  and  of  very 
many  of  the  books  now  actually  in  circulation,  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say,  that  (allowing  for  certain  inevitable  disparities)  they 
are  all  but  identical  with  their  predecessors  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries — the  ssime  in  subject-matter,  the  same  in 
spirit  and  tone,  the  same  in  form  of  publication,  the  same  even 
in  the  mechanical  details  of  typography ;  the  very  texture  and 
colour  of  the  old  paper  is  retained,  and  the  illustrations  presented 
in  each  successive  year  are  exact  reproductions  of  the  rude  wood- 
cuts  which  adorned  the  original  impressions. 

Strange  and  inexplicable  as  this  immobility  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  it  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  habits  and 
position  of  the  class  to  which  these  rude  publications  are  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  will  be  found,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  charac¬ 
terise  the  rustic  literature  of  most  countries.  The  Volks-bucher 
of  the  Germans  bear  a  striking  similarity  to  the  ‘  Livres 
‘Populaires’  described  by  M.  Nisard;  and,  like  them,  have 
been  reproduced  for  successive  generations  with  hardly  a 
pretence  of  alteration.  The  same  books,  with  a  few  local 
or  national  peculiarities,  are  found  to  have  been  current  for 
immemorial  years,  in  the  other  continental  countries  —  Italy, 
Spain,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  even  Switzerland.  Many  of  the 
very  same  publications  still  maintain  their  old  popularity 
among  ourselves,  against  all  the  attractions  of  our  various 
societies  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  and,  not  to  speak  of 
‘  Prophetic  Almanacs,’  ‘  Celestial  Intelligencers,’  and  similar 
works,  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  popular  in  some  respects  of 
all  the  almanacs  in  use  among  our  people — the  well-known 
‘Moore’s  Almanac’ — is  not,  in  its  issue  for  the  present  year, 
many  steps  of  real  progress  in  advance  of  the  ‘  Shepherds’ 
‘  Kalcndar’  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1493. 

It  would  be  a  highly  interesting  study  to  trace,  as  has  already 
been  done  for  several  of  these  countries  separately,  the  general 
analogies  of  the  ‘  People’s  Books’  of  the  various  nations, 
eastern  and  western ;  and  to  determine  how  far  each  has 
infiuenced  or  been  influenced  by  the  other.  But  M.  Nisard’s 
plan,  which  was  directed  towards  one  specific  object,  did  not 
include  any  such  inquiry.  He  confines  himself  to  the  popular 
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books  of  France,  and  indeed  chiefly  to  their  actual  condition 
and  character  as  they  are  in  circulation  at  the  present  day. 

With  that  superior  energy  and  decision  which,  whatever  be 
its  other  characteristics,  have  marked  the  administration  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French,  a  commission  was  issued  (on 
the  30th  November,  1852),  by  ]M.  Maupas,  the  Minister  of 
Police,  w’ith  power  to  call  in  and  examine  all  the  books  that 
form  |wrt  of  that  body  of  cheap  literature  which  is  circulated 
by  colportage.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  by  colportage 
is  meant  the  system  of  licensed  hawking  or  pedling,  by  which, 
in  France,  as  in  other  countries,  the  secluded  districts  are 
sup[)Iied  with  the  various  commodities  which  form  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  primitive  sj>ec';es  of  locomotive  trade.  Among 
these  the  little  books  already  referred  to  constitute  a  very 
notable  item ;  and  their  protluction  is  a  special  branch  of 
the  book-trade  in  France.  The  publishing  for  colportage  is 
carried  on  not  so  much  in  Paris,  as  in  three  or  four  great 
])rovincial  centres,  Troyes,  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  Nancy,  Mont¬ 
pellier  and  Epinal ;  between  these  various  establishments  an 
active  rivalrv-  has  been  maintained,  marked  by  all  the  same 
features  which  characterise  the  higher  book-trade,  —  piracies, 
injunctions,  questions  of  copyright,  and  angry  suits  at  huv.  In 
two  of  these  great  dejxits  at  Troyes,  some  of  the  publications 
were  supplied  to  customers  not  by  number  but  by  weight ; — 
almanacs  being  actually  sold  by  the  kilogramme ! 

The  reader  may  imagine  tlie  excitement  and  alarm  produced  in 
these  primitive  regions  by  the  first  injunction  issued  under  the 
Imperial  Commission,  requiring  that  all  books  designed  for  sale 
through  the  colportage  should  be  forthwith  sent  in  for  examina¬ 
tion  ;  accompanied  by  a  notification  that,  henceforward,  in  addition 
to  the  haw’ker’s  licence  already  required  for  his  general  trade, 
every  book  offered  by  him  for  sale  should  be  provided  with  a 
s])ecial  stamp  of  authorisation !  Books  came  {muring  in  with  a 
rapidity  which  those  will  best  understand  who  have  seen, 
under  any  of  the  arbitrary  governments  abroad,  how  the  habi¬ 
tually  tardy  o{)erations  of  individual  enteqmse  are  quickened 
by  the  impulse  of  an  order  from  the  higher  {mwers.  M.  Nisard 
(who,  indeed,  maintains  a  studied  reserve  on  many  very  im- 
{virtant  particulars)  does  not  state  the  exact  number ;  but  we 
learn  from  a  very  interesting  lecture  ‘  On  the  Home  Education 
*  of  the  Poor,’  delivered  some  time  since  at  St.  Martin’s  Hali, 
by  Cardinal  Wiseman  (to  whom  M.  Nisard  had  8upi)lied  this 
and  other  details),  that,  before  the  date  of  that  lecture,  no  less 
tlian  7500  books  had  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission ! 
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Of  course,  M.  Nisard’s  analysis  extends  but  to  a  small  pi-o- 
j)ortion  of  this  enormous  collection ;  but,  as  be  has  reduced 
them  all  to  classes,  and  has  selected  out  of  each  class  the  most 
pojudar  and  the  most  characteristic,  his  account  may  be  re- 
garded  as  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  sample.  Indeed,  the  number 
of  books  actually  described  by  liim,  amounts  to  no  less  than 
460 ;  comprising  every  variety  of  form,  from  the  old-fashioned 
4tos  of  the  sixteenth  century,  down  to  the  almost  microscopic 
one  sous  volumes  in  64mo,  which  the  necessities  of  modern 
com|)etition  have  forced  into  circulation. 

The  nuralKjr  and  variety  of  almanacs  which  jostle  each  other 
in  the  hawkers’  book-market  is  almost  beyond  beUef.  M. 
Nisard  enumerates  no  less  than  one  hundred*,  the  names  of 
which  alone  would  form  a  study  in  themselves — almanacs  of 
every  variety  of  form ;  large  almanacs  and  small  almanacs ; 
single,  double,  and  triple  almanacs  —  almanacs,  again,  of  every 
political  hue,  as  the  National,  ImjK*rlal,  Constitutional,  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  Red;  and  almanacs  of  no  j)olitical  hue  at  all,  as 
M.  Pagnerre’s  ‘  National,  qui  ne  contient  rien  de  politique ;  ’ 
almanacs  for  every  class  and  profession ;  as  pocket  almanacs  and 
fireside  almanacs ;  almanacs  for  town,  and  almanacs  for  coun¬ 
try  ;  shepherds’  almanacs,  soldiers’  almanacs,  traders’  alma¬ 
nacs,  farmers’ almanacs,  lovers’ almanacs; — almanacs  of  the  most 
opjKisite  character ;  as  the  ‘  Anabaptiste’  and  the  ‘  St.  Vincent  de 
‘  Paul,’  the  ‘  Almanach  du  Crime,’  and  the  ‘  Almanach  des 
‘Rons  Conseils;’  the  ‘Bon  Ermite,’  and  the  ‘Bon  Vivant!’ 

Among  tlie  locally  designated  almanacs,  the  ‘  Liegeois’  is  the 
most  ancient,  as  it  is  also  the  basis  of  most  of  the  others.  ^lany, 
indeed,  of  those  enumerated  by  M.  Nisard  under  very  different 
designations,  are  in  reality  but  varieties  of  this  ‘  Almanach- 
‘  souche.’  It  is  found  in  a  multitude  of  various  forms,  — 
the  ‘  Petit  Litjgeois,’  the  *  Double  Liegeois,’  ‘  Tres  Double 
‘  Liegeois,’  ‘  Veritable  Double  Liegeois,’  ‘  Triple  Liegeois,’  and 
‘  Veritable  Triple  Liegeois.’  Of  these  the  first,  or  ‘  Petit 
‘  Liegeois,’  is  by  far  the  most  extensively  circulated.  The  earliest 
edition  of  which  any  trace  can  be  found,  is  that  of  1636,  and 
the  name  of  its  compiler,  the  venerable  Matthew  Laensberg 
(who  may  be  regarded  as  the  Moore  of  French  almanacs),  still 
figures  upon  the  title-page  of  each  succes-^ive  yearly  issue.f 


*  Of  these,  fully  nine-tenths  are  issued  from  the  provincial  pub¬ 
lishing  establishments  at  Troyes,  Epinal,  Nancy,  Chatillon-sur- 
Seine  —  only  ten  being  published  in  Paris. 

t  M.  Nisard,  not  finding,  among  the  Liegeois  almanacs  submitted 
to  the  Commission,  nor  in  the  collections  which  he  had  the  opportu- 
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The  ‘Licgeois’  almanacs,  however  variously  designated,  are  all 
24mo;  the  variety  of  name,  double,  triple,  &c.,  arising  solely  from 
the  number  of  their  pages.  In  part,  the  contents  of  all  are,  of 
course,  the  same ;  consisting  of  the  ordinary  topics  which,  in  all 
countries,  constitute  the  essentials  of  an  almanac,  —  as  the  calen¬ 
dar,  the  church  festivals,  solar  and  lunar  tables,  lists  of  fairs 
and  markets,  public  offices,  &c.  But,  besides  this,  they  all  con¬ 
tain,  according  to  their  various  dimensions,  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  miscellaneous  information,  —  astrological  predictions, 
weather  tables,  horoscopes,  agricultural  precepts,  riddles,  inter¬ 
pretations  of  dreams,  anecdotes,  tales,  culinary  recipes,  medical 
prescriptions,  —  odds  and  ends,  in  a  word,  of  the  most  motley 
character,  — 

‘  Beginning  with  the  laws  that  keep 
The  radiant  planets  in  their  courses  ; 

And  ending  with  some  precept  deep 
For  dressing  eels  or  shoeing  horses.' 

The  portion  of  their  contents,  however,  which  chiefly  interests 
us,  as  illustrating  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
public  among  whom  they  circulate,  is  the  prophetical  or  astro¬ 
logical  department.  How  far  the  faith  of  the  purchasers  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  pretensions  of  the  prophet,  it  is,  of  course,  difficult 
to  pronounce.  Many  readers,  no  doubt,  regard  the  predictions 
simply  in  the  light  of  a  jest,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that 
a  large  amount  of  credit  still  clings  to  them  among  the  rural 
population.  M.  Nisai'd  reports,  not  only  that  the  circulation  of 
these  prophetical  almanacs  far  exceeds  that  of  the  non-pro- 
phetical  class,  but  also  that  one  publication  conducted  on  the 
opposite  principle,  and  designed  to  counteract  their  evil  tendency 
and  to  discredit  their  absurd  pretensions,  has  proved  a  complete 
failure.  As  regards  the  views  of  the  comi)iler3  themselves, 

nity  of  examining,  any  edition  printed  at  Liege  it.self,  expresses  an 
opinion  (whicii  he  afterwards  modifies)  that  tliis  almanac  never  was 
printed  at  Liege  at  all.  This,  if  true,  would  be  not  the  least  singular 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  these  curious  little  serials.  But  it  is 
not  true.  It  had  been  regularly  printed  at  Liege  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  by  a  family  named  Bourguignon,  the  widow  of  one  of  whom 
sold  the  proprietorship  of  it  to  the  pre.sent  proprietor,  P.  J.  Collar- 
din  ;  and  the  edition  now  before  us  (1843)  contains  a  formal  de¬ 
claration,  signed  by  V’*'  C.  Bourguignon,  attesting  tliat  she  has 
transferred  to  him  the  copyright,  together  with  ‘  the  precious  doeu- 
‘  ments  which  secure  to  this  publication  the  success  that  it  has  con- 
‘  stantly  enjoyed  since  its  first  appearance  at  the  commencement  of 
‘  the  17th  century.’ 
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several  of  them,  it  is  true,  put  forward  their  predictions  in  a 
light  and  playful  spirit,  and,  indeed,  without  the  least  attempt 
to  conceal  their  own  consciousness  of  the  absurdity.  But  the 
majority  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  make  it  equally  plain  that 
tliey  desire  to  be  seriously  understood  and  implicitly  believed. 
It  is  still  seriously  related  of  Nostradamus  (the  great  prophet 
of  one  class  of  the  almanacs)  that  he  distinctly  foretold,  long 
before  either  event,  the  death  of  Henry  II.  and  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  although  the  latter  did  not  occur  till  six 
years  after  the  death  of  the  prophet.  The  well-known  anec¬ 
dote  of  ^Madame  Dubarry’s  downfall*  is  still  appealed  to  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  veracity  of  Matthew  Laensberg,  the  Liegeois 
oracle. 

One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  of  these  predictions  is, 
that,  by  a  strange  fiction,  they  are  all  ascribed  to  one  of  three 
mysterious  individuals,  whom  popular  tradition  believes  to 

‘  Have  learned  the  art  which  none  may  name, 

In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea ;  — 

Michael  Nostradamus,  Matthew  Laensberg,  and  Joseph  Moult ; 
and  even  now  the  predictions  of  each  successive  year  profess  to 
be  printed  from  certain  ‘precious  documents’  which  were  left 
behind  by  these  worthies,  and  which  are  still  declared  to  be  in  the 
j)ossession  of  the  fortunate  almanac-makers,  f  Now,  of  these  three 
reputed  prophets,  although  the  first,  Nostradamus,  is  a  historical 
character,  the  existence  of  the  second,  Laensberg,  is  much  more 
than  problematical,  and  the  third.  Moult,  is  certainly  a  myth. 
Nostradamus  was  a  crazy  physician  of  St.  Remi,  who  pub¬ 
lished,  during  his  lifetime,  a  collection  of  wild  and  fantastic 


*  In  the  ‘Liegeois’  for  1774,  under  the  predictions  for  April,  one 
was  to  the  effect  that  ‘  une  dame  des  plus  favorisees  jouera  son 
‘  dernier  role.’  ^Ime.  Dubarry  did  her  best  to  have  the  almanac 
suppressed,  and  frequently  expressed  an  uneasy  wish  that  ‘  ce  vilain 
‘mois  d’avril  ’  was  past.  In  the  beginning  of  May  Louis  XV.  took 
smalt  pox,  and  died  after  a  very  brief  illness ;  and  the  consequent 
ruin  of  the  ‘  Dame  Favorisee’s  ’  fortunes  established  those  of  the 
Liegeois  oracle  more  firmly  than  ever. 

t  Thus  the  ‘  Liegeois,’  year  after  year,  professes  in  its  title-page 
to  be  ‘  supporte  pour  le  nieridien  de  Liege  par  Matthieu  Laensbergh, 

‘  mathematicien  ’  (though  he  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century);  and  the  deed  of  transfer  of  the  copyright  of 
this  almanac  (which  is  printed  on  the  reverse  title)  includes  the 
‘  documents  precieux  qui  assurent  a  cel  annuaire  le  succ^s  dont  il  a 
‘  constamment  joui,’  and  which  profess  to  be  the  MSS.  of  Mat¬ 
thew  Laensberg  ! 
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*  Predictions,’  wliioh  secured  for  him  a  brilliant  reception  in 
the  sujHirstitious  eourt  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  have  been 
the  foundation  of  the  very  questionable  celebrity  which  he  has 
since  enjoyed.  Laensherg’s  admirers  describe  him  as  ‘  a  learned 
‘  canon  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  at  Lk\iie,  about  the  beginning  of 
‘  the  seventeenth  century  ;’  but,  unluckily  for  the  pretension,  no 
such  name  is  found  in  the  list  of  canons  of  St.  Barthoh)mew, 
either  then  or  at  any  other  period.  And  (most  unhappy  fate  of 
all)  the  redoubted  ‘  Joseph  Moult,’  when  his  claims  are  tried  by 
the  test  of  history,  dwindles  down,  from  a  mighty  enchanter, — 

‘  Who,  when  in  Salamanca’s  cave. 

Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave. 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame,’ — 

into  an  obsolete  French  adverb;  An  ignorant  copyist  trans¬ 
formed  the  original  title  of  the  almanac:  ‘  Propheties  de  Thomas  I. 
‘(lllyrlc)  MOULT  utiles'  (‘  the  very  useful  Prophecies  of  'Ihomas 

*  lllyricus,’  from  which, originally  in  Italian,  the  so-called  ‘  Moult’ 
is  a  translation),  into  the  ‘  Projtheties  de  Thomas  Joseph 
‘  Moult,  utiles,'  (‘  the  useful  Prophecies  of  Thomas  Joseph 
‘  Moult’  !)* 

Another  very  curious  branch  of  information  assiduously  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  more  ancient  of  these  puhlictttions,  is  the  science  of 
astrological  influences,  or  of  the  control  which  the  planets  exercise 
over  tlie  destinies  of  man,  and  the  means  by  which  their  evil 
tendencies  may  be  counteracted,  and  their  salutary  action  use¬ 
fully  turned  to  account.  With  this  view  a  set  of  very  singular 
diagrams  (one  of  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
picture  of  Gulliver  tied  down  by  the  Lilliputians)  has  been 
devised,  representing  by  lines  and  figures  the  various  planetary 
influences  which  rule  the  several  organs  of  the  human  frame. 
Thus  Aries  rules  the  head  and  face,  Taurus  the  throat  and  neck, 
Gemini  the  arms  and  hands,  and  so  on  fur  the  rest.  The  object 
of  these  strange  diagrams,  therefore,  is  to  point  out  at  a  glance, 

*  tlie  several  parts  of  tlie  human  frame  with  which  the  planets 

*  are  respectively  related  and  over  which  they  rule,  in  order  to 
‘  guard  us  against  touching  with  the  iron,  or  opening  with  the 
‘  lance,  the  veins  which  proceed  therefrom,  at  a  time  when  the 

*  planets  severally  related  to  these  parts  may  be  in  conjunction 

*  We  need  hardly  wonder  at  this  transformation,  when  we  recollect 
that  the  learned  and  sagacious  Dr.  Dibdin  himself  transforms  the 
obsolete  adverb  ‘jouxte’  (from  the  Latin  juxta)  into  the  name  of  a 
printer,  and  cautions  his  readers  against  the  edition  of  Bassom- 
pierre’s  Memoires  *by  Jouxte!’  (^Library  Companion,  p.  513.) 
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‘  with  another  malignant  |ilanet,  ami  not  rather  waiting  for  a 
‘  good  planet  whicli  may  serve  to  countervail  its  malignity.’ 
(VoL  i.  p.  128.) 

The  almanac  which  deals  most  largely  in  this  branch  of  science 
is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  earliest  known  representative  of 
this  species  of  literature — the  ‘Shepherds’  Almanac;’  one  edition 
of  which,  wdth  the  date  1493,  is  still  preserved,  but  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  in  existence  long  before  that  year.  Tlie 
‘  Shepherds’  Almanac’  will  be  best  imagined  if  the  reader 
picture  to  himself  an  almanac  which  was  originally  designed  for 
a  non-reading  public,  and  in  which  the  simple  and  primitive  in¬ 
formation  is  mainly  conveyed,  not  by  words  or  letters,  but  by 
symbols  and  pictorial  representations.  The  symbols  are  in  part 
arbitrary,  but  they  are  generally  derived  from  some  resemblance 
to  the  object  which  they  are  meant  to  represent.  The  days  of 
the  month  are  represented  by  the  symbol  or  the  portrait  of  the 
Saint  of  the  day;  and  the  information  regarding  each  day  is 
communicated  in  the  form  of  some  natural  or  conventional 
emblem.  Thus  the  phases  of  the  m(X)n  are  indicated  by  circles, 
crescents,  reversed  crescents,  oblique  crescents,  See.  Sundays 
are  marked  by  a  cross;  working-days  by  a  triangle.  Days 
favourable  for  the  operation  of  bleeding  are  registered  by  a  star ; 
days  favourable  for  cupping,  by  a  rude  cupping-glass ;  days  when 
we  may  safely  take  pills,  by  a  circle  with  diameters  intersecting 
at  right  angles.  If  the  hair  may  be  cut,  you  see  a  pair  of 
scissors;  if  the  nails  may  be  pared,  a  hand.  Safe  days  for 
operating  on  the  eyes  are  shown  by  an  eye ;  days  for  agricultural 
labour,  by  a  hoe ;  for  cutting  trees,  by  a  hatchet ;  and  so  on  for 
the  other  prescriptions  or  representations. 

This  singular  calendar  appears  to  be  no  longer  published 
separately ;  but  it  is  still  preserved  as  a  part  of  some  of  the 
other  almanacs.  The  ‘  Messagers  Boiteux  ’  reprint  it  regu¬ 
larly,  year  after  year.  M.  Nisard  says  that  the  Llegeois  have 
begun  to  omit  it ;  but  this  can  only  be  true  of  the  Liegeois 
published  in  France.  The  ‘  Liegeois’  almanacs  of  Liege,  now 
before  us,  all  reproduce  at  full  length,  not  only  this  part  of  the 
ancient  Shepherds’  Almanac,  but  all  the  other  characteristics 
of  that  most  primitive  publication. 

Turmng  to  M.  Nisa^’s  second  head.  Sciences  and  Arts,  under 
which  one  naturally  expects  to  find  information  as  to  the  state 
of  scientific  knowledge  among  the  patrons  of  the  litterature  du 
colportage,  it  is  amusing  to  find  that  the  ‘  sciences  ’  to  which 
M.  Nisard  refers  are  those  of  magic,  astrology,  divination,  chi¬ 
romancy,  oneiromancy,  and  the  minor  departments  of  super¬ 
natural  study, — such  as  the  oracle,  the  art  of  cup-tossing,  &c. ; 
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nor  is  there  any  branch  of  this  entire  literature  which  enjoys  a 
wider  and  more  steady  popularity. 

Magic  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  Magie  Blanche  and  Magie 
Noire.  M.  Nisard  does  not  ex|)lain  the  distinction ;  but  we 
trust  we  shall  not  trespass  on  the  privileges  of  the  initiated, 
if  we  venture  a  conjecture  that  by  the  former  is  meant  the 
science  founded  upon  the  hidden,  but  yet  lawful  use  of  the 
secrets  of  nature,  whereas  the  latter  necessarily  involves  an  un¬ 
lawful  commerce  with  the  world  below.  The  latter  science, 
we  regret  to  say,  is  by  far  the  more  popular  of  the  two.  The 
principal  books  in  this  department  circulated  by  the  colpor¬ 
teurs,  are  the  ‘  Grand  Grimoire  ;  ’  the  ‘  Enchiridion  Leonis 
‘  PapjB  ;  ’  the  ‘  Triangle  des  Pactes ;  ’  the  ‘  Secrets  du  Grand 
‘  Albert;’  the  ‘Secrets  du  Petit  Albert;’  and  the  ‘  Monde 
‘  Enchante.’ 

The  name  Grimoire  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  title  of 
the  analogous  Italian  collection  called  Rimurio  ;  a  collection 
of  rhymes  (rime)  or  spells,  from  which  it  is  in  great  part 
compiled.  M.  Nisard  gives  a  full  analysis  of  the  contents 
of  this  Grimoire.  Perhaps  it  will  be  enough  for  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  extract  an  entry  from  what  we  may  call  the  ‘  Ked 
‘  Book  ’  of  the  world  below,  containing  an  enumeration  of  the 
Grand  Staff  of  the  Satanic  army.  From  this  we  learn  that  it 
consists  of  three  superior  spirits,  —  Emperor  Lucifer,  Prince 
Belzehub,  and  Grand  Duke  Astaroth ;  together  with  five  infe¬ 
rior  officials, —  Lucifuge,  prime  minister;  Satanachia,  general-in¬ 
chief  ;  Fleuretty,  lieutenant-general ;  Sargatanas,  brigadier ;  and 
Nebiros,  field-marshal.  We  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
names  of  eighteen  subordinates  who  are  under  the  command 
of  those  already  enumerated ;  but,  as  it  may  interest  him  to 
know  the  8|)ecial  departments  intrusted  to  each  of  the  great 
officers,  we  shall  briefly  say,  that  the  Prime  Minister  Lucifuge 
has  power  over  the  wealth  and  treasures  of  the  world  ;  General 
•Satanachia  is  the  special  ruler  of  the  fair  sex,  old  and  young ; 
Lieutenant-General  Fleuretty  ‘  has  jiower  to  do  whatever  one 
‘  wishes  at  night,  and  can  cause  hail  to  fall  wherever  he  ( 
‘  pleases ; '  Brigadier  Sargatanas  ‘  can  render  men  invisible,  can 
‘  transport  them  to  distant  places,  open  locks,  &c. ;  ’  and 
^Marshal  Nebiros  ‘can  cause  evil  to  bcfal  any  one  he  pleases, 

‘  enable  us  to  find  the  Hand  of  Glory,  predict  future  events,  and 
‘  teach  us  all  secrets,  whether  of  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  or 
‘  the  animal  world.’  ( Vol.  i.  p.  165.)  It  is  plain  that,  under  the 
patronage  of  one  or  other  of  these  groat  powers,  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  magical  operation  may  be  successfully  conducted.  The 
manner  of  conducting  each  successfully  is  detailed  in  other 
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gnirxller  publiciitions,  which  describe  tlie  process  to  be  followed 
in  executing  the  several  spells;  the  most  powerful  of  whic!> 
are  known  under  the  name  of  the  ‘  Red  Dragon,’  the  ‘  Black 
‘  Hen,’ the  ‘Hand  of  Glory,’  and  the  ‘  Thundering  Wand.’ 
Should  the  reader  feel  disposed  to  try  his  hand  upon  any  of 
these,  or  upon  any  one  of  the  varieties  of  compacts  enume¬ 
rated  in  the  ‘  Triangle  des  Pactes,’  *  he  will  find  in  M.  Nisard’s 
book  full  details  not  alone  of  the  marvellous  virtues  which 
they  possess,  but  of  the  whole  form  to  be  observed  in  order  to 
avoid  danger  and  to  insure  success ;  the  form  of  compact  to  be 
entered  into ;  the  terms  on  which  the  spirit  is  to  be  compelled 
to  the  will  of  the  operator;  the  devices  by  which  his  malignant 
schemes  may  be  evaded ;  and  the  incantation  by  which  he  rnav 
be  safely  ‘  laid,’  when  he  shall  have  fulfilled  the  operator’s 
behests. 

The  ‘Grand  Grimoirc,’  the  ‘Triangle  des  Pactes,’  and  the 
‘  Veritable  Dragon  Rouge,’  are  all  avowedly  systems  of  Black 
or  unlawful  magic.  On  the  contrary,  the  ‘  Enchiridion  Leonis 
‘  (III.)  Papa?,’  and  the  ‘  Manual  of  Pope  Honorius’  (the  former 
translated  from  the  Latin),  two  little  volumes  absurdly  at 
tributed  to  the  Popes  whose  names  they  bear,  are  a  singulai 
mixture  of  magic  and  religion ;  consisting,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  strangest  of  travesties  of  church  prayers  and  other  sacred 
formularies.  The  formularies  thus  travestied  are  in  the  main 
^  a  more  jargon  of  unmeaning  words ;  but  they  are  commended 
I  as  infallible  talismans  against  all  imaginable  evils.  One  of  them, 
for  instance,  consists  of  a  long  string  of  so-called  names  (many  of 
them  utter  nonsense)  of  our  Lord  ;  another,  of  similar  names  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  wearing  of  which  is  declared  to  be  an 
infallible  safeguard  for  the  bearer,  whether  by  sea  or  land. 
Then  come  charms  against  various  evils.  Thus  against  the 
falling  sickness:  ‘Whisper  into  the  ear  of  the  patient  these 
‘  words, —  Caspar  fert  mprrham,  thus  Melchior y  Balthasar  aitrum; 
‘  and  he  will  rise  up  instantly.  In  order  to  cure  him  radically, 
‘  you  must  get  three  iron  nails,  the  length  of  his  little  finger. 
‘Bury  them  deeply  in  the  place  of  his  first  fall,  and  over  each  of 
‘  them  name  the  patient’s  name.’ 

M.  Nisard  professes  himself  unable  to  divine  what  is  the  object 
of  a  charm  which  is  prescribed  (vol.  i  p.  189.)  to  be  used  pour 
etre  dur,  ‘  in  order  to  become  hard.’  W e  have  seen  it  suggested 


*  This  work  deserves  to  be  more  popular  tlian  any  of  its  compe¬ 
titors,  as  it  comes  into  the  field  armed  with  a  solemn  authenticatidii, 
confirmed  by  the  autoyraph  of  '•  Lucifuge  liofocale  himself.'  See 
this  curious  autograph  in  fac-simile,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 
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that  dur  means  ‘bullet-proof.’  At  all  events  here  it  is: — 
‘Write  ujwn  two  separate  billets  in  your  own  blood  as  fol- 
‘  lows :  on  the  first,  Jianuc,  Maliur  ;  on  the  second,  Hora  consum- 

*  niatum  est,  in  te  confedo  (sic)  Satana.  You  must  swallow  one  of 

*  these,  and  wear  the  other  round  your  neck.’ 

Another  popular  book  with  the  colpurtage  is  the  ‘  Monde  En- 
‘  chante,’  chiefly  compiled  from  Bekker’s  well-known  but  prolix 
treatise  on  Demonology,  or  rather  from  the  French  translation 
of  it.  The  ‘  Monde  Enchante,’  although  but  a  summary  of  the 
subject,  yet  enters  into  details  which  no  doubt  will  astonish  the 
reader  unlearned  in  supernatural  lore.  It  reviews  minutely  all 
the  different  classes  of  demons ;  discriminates  their  characters, 
functions,  and  habits;  and  describes  particularly  their  great 
festival,  well  know’n  by  the  name  of  the  Witches’  ^bbath  ;  and 
although  the  author  confesses  that  the  number  of  devils  is  so 
large  as  to  render  it  at  first  sight  impossible  to  be  accurately 
ascertained,  yet  he  assures  us  that  ‘  a  man  who  had  specially 
‘  applied  himself  to  the  Inquiry,  at  last  succeeded  in  determining 
‘  it  with  precision ;’  having  discovered  their  number  with  as 
perfect  accuracy  as  though  he  had  eouutcd  them  over  one  by 
one,  and  passed  them  in  review  before  him.  ‘  This  writer,’  he 
adds,  ‘  assures  us  that  he  has  ascertained  their  number  to  be 
‘  (errors  excepted)  seven  million,  four  hundred  and  four  thou- 
‘  sand,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  !  ’ 

A  set-off  against  all  these  demoralising  extravagancies  was 
attempted  in  a  caricature  of  their  absurdity,  entitled  ‘  Histoire 
‘  de  M.  Oufle,  ou  rincredulite  et  la  Mecreanee  aux  sortileges  aux 
‘  diablcs,  magiciens,  &c.,  convaincue  par  les  ecrits  des  anciens 
‘  cabalistes  et  demonographes.’  But  M.  Nisard  is  obliged  to 
confess,  that  it  is  less  popular  and  less  extensively  circulated 
than  the  ‘  Petit  Albert,’  the  ‘  Grand  Grimoire,’  and  its  other 
rivals  of  ‘  the  dusky  art.’ 

The  jest-books,  books  of  anecdotes,  and  fiveetiae  of  the  col- 
portage,  do  not  appear  to  be  specially  characteristic.  They 
seem  closely  to  resemble  our  own  collections  of  the  same 
character.  The  grejit  heroes  of  these  anecdotes,  though  in  wry 
different  ways,  are  the  Due  de  lioquelaure,  a  kind  of  French 
Laird  of  Logan,  who  flourished  in  the  court  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  and  died  in  1683,  and  a  more  plebeian  humourist, 
M.  Briolet,  who  lived  in  the  following  century.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  anecdotes  relating  to  the  former  are  licentious 
in  the  extreme. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  genuine  humour,  not  unmixed,  how¬ 
ever,  with  profanity,  in  many  of  the  compositions  descrihetl  in 
the  chapter  on  ‘  Discourses,  Funeral  Orations,’ &c.  Most  of 
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these  are  the  productions  of  a  so-called  ‘  Academy  of  Troyes’ 
—  an  association  of  humourists  just  such  as  would  have  glad¬ 
dened  Swift’s  heart  to  contemplate  —  which  was  established 
in  that  city,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  chiefly  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  celebrated  advocate  J.  P.  Grosley,  best 
known  to  English  scholars  by  his  learned  essay  on  the  pretended 
Spanish  conspiracy  against  Venice  in  1618.  Like  many  similar 
aspirants,  the  academicians  of  Troyes  failed  completely  in  their 
own  country ;  but,  venturing  to  submit  the  fruit  of  their  lucu¬ 
brations  to  the  more  enlightened  judgment  of  the  literary  sa/oni 
of  Paris,  their  *  Memoires’  were  at  once  rewarded  with  a  popu¬ 
larity  the  echo  of  which  is  still  heard  in  the  colportage. 

One  of  the  most  curious  samples  of  this  species  of  composi¬ 
tion  is  the  *  Testament  et  demieres  Paroles  de  Michel  Morin.’ 
florin  is  described  as  beadle  of  the  church  of  Beausejour  in 
Picardy.  In  the  hands  of  the  witty  author,  he  is  made  the  Don 
Quixote  or  Friar  Gerund  of  the  age  of  panegyrics;  and  his 
character  and  history  are  used  as  the  vehicle  of  a  most  amusing 
caricature  of  the  fulsome  oratory  which  it  was  the  fashion  of 
the  time  to  lavish  upon  the  memory  of  the  most  commonplace 
and  even  the  most  worthless,  provided  they  had  left  wealth 
3nough  to  cover  their  poverty  of  reputation.  There  is  a  *  Ser- 
‘  mon  in  Proverbs,’  too,  the  great  merit  of  which  consists  in 
stringing  together  in  logical  sequence  a  series  of  the  most 
motley  and  unconnected  adages,  so  as  to  produce  an  orderly 
and  Intelligible  discourse.  The  effect  is  extremely  curious,  and 
reminds  one  forcibly,  although  in  a  different  order,  of  the 
oddities  of  the  well-known  German  preacher,  Abraham  de 
Sancta  Clara,  whose  peculiarities  Schiller  has  successfully 
imitated  in  the  discourse  of  his  Capuchin  in  ‘Wallenstein’s 
‘  Lager.’ 


Two  very  long  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  books  of  the 
colportage  which  relate  to  ‘  Religion  et  Morale,’  and  Religious 
Poetry.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  ho\vever,  to  suppose  that 
the  books  comprised  under  these  denominations  constitute  the 
real  popular  religious  literature  of  France.  That  Ht;  rature 
forms  a  perfectly  distinct  department.  It  possesses  a  special 
and  Independent  organisation,  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy  ; 
nor  was  it  comprehended  among  the  objects  to  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  du  Colportage  was  charged  to  apply  itself.  The  litera¬ 
ture  submitted  to  the  Commission  and  described  by  M.  Nisard, 
though  it  comprises  some  uuexceptionable  books,  is  for  the 
most  part  of  a  far  lower  and  coarser  stamp.  Very  many  of  the 
books  do  not  pretend  in  the  least  to  the  devotional  character ; 
where  they  make  such  pretension,  the  devotion  is  generally  of  a 
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very  low  and  questionable  type,  and  abounds  witli  apocryphal 
liistories  and  meaningless  legends ;  the  moral  teaching,  when  it 
seeks  to  be  practical,  often  descends  into  dangerous  and  objec¬ 
tionable  details ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  general  tendency  of  the 
class  is  towards  a  hard  and  vulgar  formalism.  We  learn,  indeed, 
from  M.  Nisard  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  discoun¬ 
tenanced  by  the  clergy,  although  they  maintain  a  clandestine 
jxjpularity  among  the  rude  and  superstitious  peasantry,  to  the 
partial  exclusion  of  the  sounder  literature  which  the  clergy  seek 
to  encourage. 

The  ‘  Religious  poetry  ’  of  the  colportage  deserves  a  separate 
article.  It  remained,  with  hardly  an  exception,  the  very  same 
for  centuries,  and  most  of  the  pieces  which  M.  Nisard  describes, 
date  from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  perhaps  even  earlier.  Not 
that  there  does  not  exist  in  the  religious  literature  of  France 
any  poetry  of  more  modern  origin.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  country  where  it  is  more  abundant ;  every  diocese  has  its 
own  hymn  book,  every  religious  association  its  own  collection  of 
cantiques.  But  none  of  these,  although  some  of  them,  especially 
the  ‘  Cantiques  de  St.  Sulpice,’  possess  very  great  merit,  have 
succeeded  in  dislodging  their  old  friends  from  their  place  by  the 
winter  fireside  of  the  French  peasant,  or  their  hold  upon  his 
imagination  and  his  heart.  Their  exceeding  simplicity,  their 
highly  dramatic  style,  and  their  perfect  adaptations  in  imagery, 
in  allusions,  and  in  illustrations,  to  the  peasant  life  and  the 
peasant  character,  have  been  their  safeguard  through  all  the 
social,  political,  and  religious  revolutions  which  they  have  out¬ 
lived. 

The  cantiques  spirituels  described  by  M.  Nisard  are  a  series  of 
religious  ballads  or  romances,  partly  scriptural,  partly  legendary. 
Of  the  former  class  arc  the  ancient  drama  or  mystery  of  the 
Nativity,  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  Joseph  and  his  Brethren, 
Judith  and  Holofernes,  the  Prodigal:  of  the  latter,  the  legend 
of  our  Lady  of  Liesse,  of  St.  Barbara,  St.  Eustachc,  Genevieve 
of  Brabant,  St.  Alexis,  St.  Hubert,  Patron  of  the  chase,  and 
several  others.*  Their  chief  common  characteristic  is  extreme 
simplicity ;  and,  although  there  is  no  great  elevation,  whether 

*  It  may  be  well  to  say  that  these  romances  are  by  no  means  ex¬ 
clusively  French  in  their  origin.  The  very  same  romances — not 
only  the  same  in  substance,  but  often  even  identical  in  the  very 
form  —  are  found  in  Italian,  in  Spanish  (where  they  form  the  great 
treasure-house  from  which  Calderon  de  la  Barca  has  drawn  the 
material  of  his  religious  dramas),  and,  above  all.  in  German.  Every 
one  of  the  above  romances,  and  many  more,  may  still  be  found  in 
the  German  Volks-biicher,  enumerated  by  Gdrrcs  and  others. 
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moral  or  intellectual,  in  any  of  them,  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
marked  by  a  purity  and  a  fidelity  to  nature  which,  in  healthful 
efibet  upon  the  feeling?,  may  well  be  believed  to  outweigh  far 
more  brilliant  and  striking  qualities. 

The  last  branch  of  the  hawkers’  literature  reviewed  by 
>1.  Nisard  comprises  its  Fiction ;  and  we  may  include  under  the 
same  head  the  lives  of  celebrated  I’obbers,  sharpers,  adventurers, 
and  other  Newgate  heroes,  which  he  has  placed  in  a  different 
category.  M.  Nisard  divides  this  important  branch  of  hawkers’ 
literature  into  two  classes  —  the  ancient  and  the  modern.  The 
former  still  maintains  an  almost  undis|)uted  popularity  in  some 
remote  rural  districts ;  the  latter  has  driven  out  his  predecessor 
among  the  ouvriers  and  grisettes  of  the  towns  and  cities,  and  is 
fast  creeping  in  among  the  younger  portion  even  of  the  agii- 
cultunil  population  of  many  of  the  departments. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  books  sold  by  the  colporteurs, 
and  some  of  those  not  the  least  popular,  are  quite  unobjec¬ 
tionable.  For  a  long  time  the  tales  of  Madame  Cottin,  authoress 
of  the  well-known  ‘  Exiles  of  Siberia,’  enjoyed  almost  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  market;  and  more  recently  her  popularity  has 
been  shared  by  two  other  lady-novelists,  Mesdames  D’Aulnoy 
and  Daubenton.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  these  writers 
as  regards  taste,  their  moral  tone  is  not  liable  to  serious  criti¬ 
cism.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  trade  had  confined 
itself  to  their  works,  or  even  to  those  of  a  still  more  prolific 
writer,  Ducray-Duminil,  whose  novels  fall  but  little  short  in 
number  of  those  of  Mr.  James,  and  whose  works  in  general, 
although  not  quite  beyond  exception  as  regards  their  moral 
tendency,  are  purity  itself  in  comparison  with  the  garbage  of 
the  later  school  of  the  fiction  of  the  colportage. 

But,  although  these  works,  and  such  as  these,  together  with 
many  of  our  own  recognised  favourites,  ‘  Kobinson  Crusoe,’ 
‘  Telemachus,’  ‘  Gil  Bias,’  and  the  ‘  Arabian  Nights,’*  have 
always  maintained  a  steady  circulation,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  a  similar,  though  more  clandestine,  popularity  was  enjoyed 
by  such  works  as  the  ‘  Decameron,’  the  ‘  Cent  Nouvelles,’  the 
‘  Romans ’of  Voltaire,  Rousseau’s  ‘  Heloise’and*  Confessions,’ 
Diderot’s  Tales,  the  more  disgusting  tales  of  Crebillon  Fils, 
and  others  of  more  modern  date,  unknown  in  England  even  by 
name,  but  in  principles  and  in  colouring  equally  detestable. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  cast  an  eye  over  the  titles  of  the  long 
series  enumerated  by  M.  Nisard  in  a  note  (vol.  ii.  pp.  579-581.), 
in  order  to  see  how  demoralising  must  be  the  tendency,  and 
how  fatal  the  effect  of  such  a  literature. 

M.  Nisard,  as  we  have  already  observed,  maintains  a  careful 
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reserve  as  to  the  remedial  measures  contemplated  or  adopted  hy 
the  Commission  du  Colportage,  AVe  learn,  however,  from  the 
lecture  of  Cardinal  "Wiseman,  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  that  its  first  measure,  after  the  calling  in  of  the 
books  for  examination,  was  to  order  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  number  to  be  at  once  withdrawn  from  circulation.  We 
collect,  too,  from  the  author  himself,  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made,  as  yet  seemingly  without  much  success,  by  the  publishers 
in  whose  hands  the  colportage  trade  has  hitherto  been  centered, 
to  sup{)ly  with  approved  and  unobjectionable  books  the  void 
thus  suddenly  created ;  and  he  appears  to  hold  out  something 
like  a  hope,  that  he  may  give  us,  in  a  future  publication,  an 
account  of  the  new  ‘  Litterature  du  Colportage,’  which  it  is  thus 
attempted  to  inaugurate.  This,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  great  social 
problems  of  the  age,  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  interest  to  that 
of  primary  education  itself;  because  it  involves  the  success  of 
that  self-education,  which  bears  even  more  directly  on  the 
practical  formation  of  the  character  of  the  individual,  and  the 
determination,  for  good  or  for  evil,  at  the  outset,  of  the  moral 
principles  which,  whether  unfelt  or  openly  avowed,  are  destined 
to  be  his  guide  of  action  throughout  life.  It  is  plain  that  the 
arbitrary  enactments  of  a  government,  or  the  remedial  measures 
of  a  commission,  can  but  reach  the  externals :  they  deal  with 
the  symptoms  leather  than  with  the  disease.  Is  or  can  we  venture 
to  hope  that  any  real  progress  has  been  made  tow’ards  its 
eradication,  until  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  character  of  the  new  literature  which  it  is  proposed  to  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  of  its  suitableness  for  the  true  exigencies  of  so  im¬ 
portant  a  crisis. 

Meanwhile  the  subject  is  one  in  which  we  ourselves  have  a 
concern  far  deeper  and  more  practical  than  that  arising  from  the 
mere  literaiy  or  antiquarian  considerations  which  it  involves. 
Such  a  revelation  from  abroad  should  awaken  our  curiosity,  or 
rather  a  far  more  earnest  feeling,  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
at  home.  Proximus  ardet.  AVe  have  before  us  at  this  moment 
several  narratives  of  witchcraft,  charms,  and  singular  supersti¬ 
tions,  in  various  parts  of  England,  which  would  furnish  a  prac¬ 
tical  commentary  on  the  blackest  pages  of  the  Grand  Grimoire. 
The  English  almanacs  for  the  present  year  contain  predictions 
just  as  detailed  and  announced  with  quite  as  sober  an  air,  as 
those  of  the  ‘  Almanach  Prophetique  ’  itself.*  And,  as  regards 

*  ‘  Raphaers  Prophetic  Messenger  ’  is  a  literal  transcript  of  the 
French  Prophetic  Almanacs.  ‘  Copestick’s  Prophetic  and  Commer- 
‘cial  Almanac,’  with  a  less  solemn  pretentious  display  of  science, 
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its  corrupting  anJ  demoralising  tendencies,  we  fear  that  there 
are  to  be  found  publications  in  our  literature  for  the  poor  which 
may  not  unsuccessfully  dispute  that  ‘  bad  eminence’  with  the 
worst  dregs  of  the  ‘  Litterature  du  Colportage.’  Let  any  man 
read  Mr.  Mayhew’s  brief,  but  pregnant,  notices  of  the  ‘  Coster- 
*  literature.’  Let  him  read  of  the  sale  hy  millions*  of  the 
‘  gallows’  literature  ’  which  is  by  far  the  most  popular  ware  of 
our  literary  hawkers ;  of  a  single  individual’s  selling  on  a 
Saturday  night  two  thousand  such  publications ;  of  families 
clubbing  their  pence  to  indulge  this  diseased  curiosity ;  of  the 
groups  of  listeners  assembled  even  in  the  remote  villages  by  the 
scanty  light  of  a  fire  and  drinking  in  with  eager  ears  the  exciting 
narrative,  which  initiates  them  in  the  vices  of  great  cities ;  and 
of  the  morbid  attraction  of  these  publications  to  the  young  of 
both  sexes.  The  retailers  of  these  publicjttions  are,  as  Lord 
Campbell  forcibly  observed  in  bringing  forward  his  measure  for 
the  suppression  of  obscene  literature,  ‘  moral  poisoners  ’ :  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  M.  Nisard 
have  both  done  service  to  the  interests  of  public  morality  in 
arming  the  law  with  additional  power  to  crush  these  abuses. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  in  fairness  to  say,  that  much 
has  been  done  of  late  years  in  tliis  country  to  bring  excellent 
works  of  instruction  and  entertainment  within  reach  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  The  Railway  book-stall  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  place  for  liteniture  by  the  side  of  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  modern  locomotion ;  and  its  contents  are  by  no  means 
worthless  or  contemptible.  In  one  way  or  in  another  the  de¬ 
mand  for  literary  amusement  will  be  supplied  to  the  people,  and 
it  is  of  vital  importance  that  this  supply  should  be  drawn  from 
pure  waters,  and  not  from  that  subterranean  current  which  is 
tainted  with  the  superstitions  of  the  past  and  the  vices  of  the 
present  age. 


is  equally  ludicrous  iu  its  guesses  at  the  future.  The  death  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  made  sad  work  in  the  predictions  for  1855. 

*  ‘To  show  the  extent  of  the  trade  in  “execution  broadsheets,’’  I 
obtained  returns  of  the  number  of  copies  relating  to  the  principal 
executions  of  late,  which  had  been  sold :  — 

Of  Rush  ....  2,500,000  copies. 

„  the  Mannings  .  .  .  2, 500, (XX)  „ 

,,  Courvoisier  .  .  .  1,666,000  „ 

„  Good  ....  1,650,000  „ 

„  Corder  ....  1,650,000  „ 

„  Greenacre  .  .  .  1,666,000  „ 

(^Mayhew's  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor, 
vol.  i.  p.  284.) 
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Akt.  IX. —  Tracts  and  other  Publications  on  Metallic  ami 
Paper  Currency.  By  the  Ri<;ht  Honourable  Lord  Ovun- 
STONE.  Collected  by  J.  R.  M‘Culloch,  Esq.  1857.  8vo. 
[Xot  published.] 

\^UMKROUS  and  valuable  as  have  been  Mr.  M‘Culloch’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  monetary  science,  his  latest  labour — that  of 
collecting  and  editing  the  tracts  and  other  public:itions  of  Lord 
Ovcrstone — must  be  regarded,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  immediate 
practical  results,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important.  At  the 
present  juncture,  when  Parliament  may  be  called  upon  to  review 
our  monetary  system,  and  to  decide  on  the  expediency  of  renew¬ 
ing  the  existing  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  value  of 
these  remarkable  proelnctions  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The 
only  thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that  they  should  have  been  rc- 
printcil,  not  for  publication,  but  for  private  distribution  only. 
It  is  due  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  upon  a  question  deeply 
affecting  the  well-being  of  the  community  at  large  tliat  tliey 
should  be  given  to  the  public.  As  literary  compositions,  they 
are  masterjiicces;  as  contributions  to  monetary  science,  they 
rank  with  the  congenial  and  analogous  productions  of  Adam 
Smith,  Horner,  and  Ricardo.  It  may,  indeed,  be  truly  affirmed 
that,  as  regards  the  Investigation  of  questions  peculiarly  re¬ 
lating  to  the  regulation  of  the  circulation  and  to  the  theory 
of  banking.  Lord  Overstone  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  his 
illustrious  predecessors.  He  is  superior  to  Adam  Smith  in 
the  clioice  and  in  the  consistent  use  of  the  terms  he  employs, 
and  in  that  logical  precision  which  is  the  chief  beauty  of  philo¬ 
sophical  language;  he  is  superior  to  Horner  and  Ricardo 
in  the  a})plication  to  the  complex  jdienomena  of  the  money 
market  of  that  searching  analysis  which  detects  the  fallacies 
lurking  beneath  undefined  and  ambiguous  terms,  and  reveals 
elementary  principles  previously  unseen.  Adam  Smith,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  M‘Culloch  in  the  admirable  notes 
appended  to  his  edition  of  the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations,’  fell  into 
some  fundamental  errors.  Horner  and  Ricardo  rescued  monetary 
science  from  the  anarchy  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by  the 
sus|tenslon  of  metallic  payments,  and  restored  it  to  the  status  in 
which  it  had  been  left  by  Adam  Smith.  Lord  Ovcrstone,  while 
effectually  disposing  of  the  misconceptions  and  fallacies  of  the 
present  representatives  of  Bosanquet,  Castlereagh,  and  Van- 
sittart,  has  built  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  Smith,  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  structure  which  the  illustrious  founder  of  Economical 
Science  had  commenced. 
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This  is  high  praise ;  but  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  undeserved 
or  as  exaggerated  by  any  one  who  has  leisure  to  peruse,  and 
ability  to  understand,  the  very  simple  and  lucid  exposition  of 
elementary  princijdes  presented  in  the  volume  now  before  us : 
nor  will  the  judgment  we  have  ventured  to  pronounce  be  re¬ 
versed  by  any  competent  authority  who  will  contrast  the  state 
of  the  science  of  Currency  and  Banking,  as  it  was  left  by  Adam 
Smith  and  restored  by  Ricardo,  with  the  state  to  which  it  htis 
been  advanced  in  the  writings  of  Lord  Overstone.* 

Adam  Smith  explained  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  establishment  of  a  conver¬ 
tible  paper  currency.  He  showed  that  paper  money,  con¬ 
sisting  of  bank  notes  Issued  by  people  of  undoubted  credit, 
payable  upon  demand,  without  any  condition,  and  in  fact  always 
readily  paid  as  soon  as  issued,  is  in  every  respect  equal  in  value 
to  gold  and  silver.  That  the  whole  of  the  paper  money,  of 
every  description,  wliich  can  be  easily  circulated  in  any  country, 
can  never  exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  which  it 
supplies  the  place,  or  which,  the  commerce  being  the  same, 
would  circulate  there  if  there  were  no  paper  money.  That  the 
substitution  of  paper  in  the  room  of  gold  and  silver  money  re¬ 
places  a  very  expensive  instrument  of  commerce  for  one  much 
less  costly,  and  sometimes  equally  convenient ;  and  that  when 
such  substitution  is  effected,  the  floating  capital  of  the  country — 
the  whole  quantity  of  maintenance,  tools,  and  materials  by  which 
industry  is  put  in  motion —  may  be  increased  by  the  whole  value 
of  the  gold  and  silver  which  is  disengaged  from  circulation. 

But  although  Adam  Smith  thus  correctly  explained  the  nature, 
the  extent,  and  the  ultimate  limits  of  the  advantages  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  substitution  of  paper  for  metallic  money,  yet  he 
not  only  failed  to  present  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  view  of 
the  theory  of  Currency  and  Banking,  but  enunciated  a  doctrine 
which,  having  been  extensively  adopted  under  the  sanction  of 
his  high  authority,  has  become  a  prolific  source  of  error.  He 
failed  to  recognise  the  important  and  generic  distinction  between 
issuing  notes  and  making  advances  from  deposits, — in  other 
words,  between  creating  additional  circulation  and  lending  upon 
securities  portions  of  the  circulation  already  in  existence ;  and 

•  We  are  also  indebted  to  Lord  Overstone  and  Mr.  M‘Cullocli 
for  another  volume  of  great  interest  to  the  history  of  monetary 
science,  entitled  ‘A  select  Collection  of  scarce  and  valuable  Tracts 
‘  on  Paper  Currency  and  Banking  from  the  Originals,  by  Hume, 
‘  Wallace,  'Phornton,  Ricardo,  Blake,  and  others,  with  a  Preface, 
‘  Notes,  and  Index,  reprinted  December,  1857.’ 
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he  affirmed  the  principle,  that  ‘  if  bankers  are  restricted  from 
‘  issuing  any  notes  fi»r  less  than  a  certain  sum,  and  if  they  are 
‘  subjected  to  the  obligation  of  an  immediate  and  unconditional 
‘  payment  of  such  notes  as  soon  as  presented,  their  trade  may 
‘  with  safety  to  the  public  be  rendered  in  all  other  respects  per- 
‘  fectly  free.’  This  doctrine,  first  promulgated  in  1776,  was 
practically  refuted  by  the  excessive  issue  of  bank  notes  which 
occurred  during  the  monetary  crisis  of  1792 ;  but  unfortunately 
for  the  progress  of  science,  the  autlior  of  the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations  ’ 
did  not  live  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  that  eventful  year. 

While  Adam  Smith  explained  the  nature  and  determined  the 
limits  of  the  advantages  which  can  be  derived  from  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  paper  for  a  metallic  circulation,  he  left  to  future 
inquirers  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most  important  problems 
in  the  science  of  Currency  and  Banking.  But  he  had  no  imme¬ 
diate  successors.  During  the  long  |>eriod  from  the  publication 
of  the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations’  in  1776  to  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments  in  1797,  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  had  not  been 
caught.  That  suspension  not  only  arrested  progress,  but  caused 
retrogression.  AVhen  the  currency  ceased  to  conform  to  its 
standard,  the  idea  of  a  standard  was  lost.  AV’hen  the  bank  note 
was  released  from  its  promise  to  pay  in  gold,  what  was  the  pay¬ 
ment  which  it  promised  to  effect  ?  It  promised  to  pay  in  pounds 
sterling.  But  as  the  pound  which  it  promised  and  which  it  was 
required  under  the  Suspension  Act  to  pay,  did  not  consist  of  a 
given  quantity  of  gold,  in  what  else  did  it  consist  ?  To  answer 
this  question  was  no  easy  task.  Merchants,  bankers,  econo¬ 
mists,  and  statesmen  sought  with  bewildered  zeal  the  solution 
of  the  mysterious  problem  —  What  is  a  pound?  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton  defined  a  pound  sterling  to  be  the  interest  of  33/.  6s.  8^ 
in  the  three  per  cent.  Government  stock.  Lord  Castlereagh 
improved  upon  the  definition,  and  contended  that  a  pound  sterl¬ 
ing  is  ‘  a  sense  of  value ;  ’  while  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  less  solicitous  for  scientific  precision,  was  satisfied  with 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  cele¬ 
brated  resolution,  that  depreciated  paper  was  regarded  by  tlie 
public  as  equivalent  to  coin. 

The  erased  foundations  of  monetary  science  were  restored 
through  the  labours  of  Huskisson,  Horner,  and  Ricardo.  Light 
redawned  in  the  report  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  Ricardo’s 
reply  to  Bosanquet  dispelled  the  still  lingering  obscuration.  On 
the  resumption  of  metallic  payments  in  1819,  *  the  dark  age  of 
*  currency  had  passed.’ 

A  brief  reference  to  the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  from  the  re- 
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sumption  of  cash  payments  to  the  promulgation  of  the  more 
advanced  views  of  Lord  Ovcrstone,  cannot  fall  to  be  at  once 
interesting  and  instructive. 

The  first  object  to  which  all  the  efforts  of  Horner  and 
Ricardo  were  directed  was  the  restoration  of  the  standard ;  and 
on  the  attainment  of  this  object  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Act 
of  1819  they  erroneously  conceived  that  the  legal  obligation  of 
immediate  convertibility  which  it  imposed  was  a  sufficient 
security  against  the  danger  of  future  over-issue,  depreciation, 
and  suspension ;  that  the  paper  currency  would  be  subject  to 
no  fluctuations  other  than  those  which  would  equally  occur 
under  a  purely  metallic  circulation ;  and  that  the  important 
work  which  tliey  had  undertaken  was  fully  and  finally  per¬ 
formed.  Ricardo,  indeed,  had  incidentally  shown,  that  imme¬ 
diate  convertibility,  although  it  would  secure  equivalency  be¬ 
tween  paper  and  gold,  yet  could  not  prevent  an  increase  of 
issues  sufficient  to  lower  the  value  both  of  notes  and  coin  in 
relation  to  foreign  currencies ;  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
further  exj>erience  would  have  led  this  profound  and  original 
thinker  to  follow  out  this  principle  to  its  legitimate  practical 
conclusion,  and  to  correct  the  error  of  Adam  Smith, — that  the 
issue  of  bank  notes  requires  no  other  limitation  than  that  im¬ 
posed  by  the  obligation  of  immediate  and  unconditional  pay¬ 
ment  in  gold. 

The  panic  of  1825  taught  a  lesson  which  it  was  impossible 
to  disregard.  Horner  and  Ricardo  had  been  lost  to  science ; 
but  !Mr.  Tooke,  aspiring  to  be  their  legitimate  successor,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1826  an  able  work,  in  which  he  not  only  supported 
the  principles  of  the  bullionists  who  had  carried  the  Act  of 
1819  for  the  resumption  of  metallic  payments,  but  demonstrated, 
by  an  elaborate  reference  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
circulation,  and  to  the  advance  of  general  prices  consequent 
thereon,  that  the  obligation  of  immediate  convertibility  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Act  of  1819  was  an  insufficient  security  against 
excessive  issue.  He  affirmed  the  fundamental  principle,  that 
*  the  only  criterion  of  excessive  issue  is  an  efflux  of  bullion.’ 
lie  showed,  by  quotations  from  the  Stamp  Office  returns  pre¬ 
sented  to  Parliament,  that  in  1824  and  1825  the  Bank  of 
England,  as  well  as  the  numerous  j)rovinclal  banks,  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  criterion  presented  by  a  continuous  efflux  of 
bullion,  exercised  to  an  enormous  extent  the  power  of  over¬ 
issue  left  to  them  by  the  Act  of  1819.  And  he  explained  how 
these  excessive  issues  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  speculation, 
inflated  prices,  and  induced  an  all  but  fatal  collapse.  Mr. 
Tooke’s  work  of  1626  may  possibly  have  contributed  in  no 
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inconaiderable  degree  to  promote  the  reception  of  the  more 
enlightened  views  regarding  the  regulation  of  the  Currency 
which  at  that  time  began  to  prevail. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
not  to  recoixl  the  fact,  that  they  were  amongst  the  foremost  to 
discover  and  to  admit,  that  from  the  resumption  of  cash  pay¬ 
ments  in  1819  to  the  panic  in  1825,  the  circulation  was  not 
regulated  by  any  definite  and  established  principle.  In  1819 
they  had  passed,  and  laid  before  Parliament,  a  solemn  resolution, 
in  which  they  formally  denied  that  the  state  of  the  Exchanges 
is  affected  by  the  amount  of  the  circulation.  In  1827  they 
rescinded  that  discreditable  resolution;  and  in  1832  the  evi¬ 
dence  given  by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Bank  Directors  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  that  year,  contrasts  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner  with  the  evidence  which  had  been  given  only 
thirteen  years  before,  and  affords  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
rapid  progress  which  sound  principles  had  made  in  the  public 
mind,  and  especially  amongst  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  during  that  period.  The  evidence  of  the  then  Governor  of 
the  Bank,  ^Ir.  Horsley  Palmer,  supported  by  the  concurrent  tes¬ 
timony  of  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Ward  and  iSIr.  Norman,  would  con¬ 
stitute  no  bad  summary  of  the  true  principles  upon  which  the 
issues  of  the  Bank  should  be  managed.  It  was  unanimously  con¬ 
ceded,  that  the  convertibility  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  ought  to 
be  secured  by  regulating  the  amount  of  the  issues  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges ;  that  the  increase  or  dimi¬ 
nution  of  gold  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  ought  to  be  taken  as 
the  only  safe  test  of  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  state  of  the 
exchanges ;  and  that  the  amount  of  the  paper  issues  ought  to  be 
made  to  vary  with  a  direct  reference  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
amount  of  specie. 

It  is  one  thing  to  see  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  another 
and  a  very  different  thing  to  devise  the  means  of  doing  it:  one 
thing  to  assent  to  a  principle,  another  to  bring  it  into  practical 
operation.  The  expansive  force  of  steam  had  been  known  for 
ages ;  but  it  required  the  creative  genius  of  a  Watt  to  make  it 
the  instrument  of  an  industrial  revolution.  The  principle  adopted 
by  the  Directors,  that  the  circulation  should  be  made  to  vary  in 
exact  conformity  with  the  variations  of  the  bullion  in  their 
coffers,  was  perfect;  but  the  arrangement  which  they  devised 
for  securing  this  conformity  was  lamentably  defective.  The 
crises  of  1837  and  1839  were  its  fruits.  In  neither  were  the 
variations  in  the  circulation  made  to  correspond  with  those 
of  the  bullion.  Issues  increased  when  bullion  diminished,  and 
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diminished  when  it  increased.  A  brief  examination  of  the  rule 
adopted  by  the  Directors  will  show  us  that  these  were  its 
necessary  results ;  and  will  at  the  same  time  aid  us  in  acquiring 
a  full  and  distinct  perception  of  the  working  and  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  more  scientific  regulation  which  was  devised  by  Lord 
Oi^erstone  as  its  substitute,  and  which  was  ultimately  embodied 
in  the  Act  of  1844. 

The  available  funds  of  the  Bank  consisted  of  the  notes  which 
it  issued,  and  of  the  deposits  which  its  customers  placed  at  its 
disposal;  the  reserve  of  coin  and  notes  being  then  equally 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  notes,  and  to  the  payment  of 
the  deposits.  Now  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Directors  was  (the 
exchanges  being  previously  at  par,  and  the  circulation  conse¬ 
quently  at  its  full  amount)  to  invest  two-thirds  of  these  funds — 
circulation  and  deposits — in  securities ;  to  keep  these  securities 
at  a  uniform  amount;  and  to  increase  or  diminish  their  issues 
with  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
their  bullion  and  their  deposits.  It  is  apparent  that  this  rule 
would  have  been  perfectly  effectual,  had  the  holders  of  notes 
been  the  only  parties  entitled  to  draw  out  the  gold ;  because  in 
this  case  every  diminution  in  the  gold  would  have  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the 
circulation.  But  the  depositors  had  an  equal  right  with  the 
holders  of  notes  to  draw  out  the  gold  ;  and  therefore  the  bullion 
might  be  diminished  or  even  wholly  exhausted,  without  the 
withdrawal  of  a  single  bank  note  from  the  channels  of  circu¬ 
lation.  Let  us  suppose  the  state  of  the  Bank  to  be 

Circulation.  Deposits.  llullion. 

£  £  £ 

18,000,000  10,000,000  9,000,000 

It  is  obvious  that  were  the  holders  of  notes  to  pay  in  1,000,000/. 
in  exchange  for  bullion  for  exportation,  the  circulation  and  the 
bullion  would  both  be  diminished  by  1,000,000/. ;  and  it  is 
equally  self-evident  that  were  the  owners  of  deposits,  not  being 
at  the  same  time  holders  of  notes,  to  draw  out  gold  for  ex¬ 
portation  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000/.,  the  bullion  would  be 
diminished  by  that  amount,  w’hile  there  would  be  no  diminu¬ 
tion  whatever  in  the  amount  of  the  note  circulation. 

The  plan  for  the  regulation  of  their  issues  which  the  Directors 
announced  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1832,  brought 
forth  its  fruits  in  1836.  The  ‘  Gazette’  returns  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  bullion  from  January  1830  to  February  1837,  give  the 
following  results : — 
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Circulation.  Bullion. 

1836.  £■  £ 

Janunry  12tli  -  17»262,000  7,078,000 

August  23rd  -  18,061,000  6,325,000 

1837* 

February  lOtli  -  17,808,000  4,032,000 


Thus  we  see  that  from  the  12th  January  to  the  2.5th  August 
the  circulation  was  increased  by  799,000/.,  while  the  bullion 
was  diminished  by  753,000/. ;  and  that  from  January  1836  to 
February  1837  the  circulation  was  increased  by  546,000/., 
while  the  bullion  was  decreased  by  3,046,000/.  Such  was  the 
total  and  melancholy  failure  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Di¬ 
rectors  for  carrying  out  the  principle  to  which  they  had  become 
converts,  of  regulating  the  currency  by  the  Foreign  exchanges, 
and  of  making  the  note  circulation  expand  and  contract  as  the 
bullion  increased  and  diminished.  They  saw  with  sufficient  dis¬ 
tinctness  the  object  to  be  obtained;  but  the  means  of  obtaining 
it  they  failed  to  discern. 

The  soundness  of  the  views  developed  by  Mr.  Horsley 
Palmer,  Mr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Norman,  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  1832,  had  done  much  towards  conciliating  that 
degree  of  public  favour  which  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  Charter; 
and  on  the  announcement  of  their  rule  for  bringing  their  views 
into  practical  operation,  it  was  confidently  expected  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  convertibility  of  the  currency  would  be  secured 
by  regulating  the  amount  of  issue  with  a  reference  to  the  state 
of  the  exchanges ;  that  an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  gold  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bank  would  be  taken  as  the  only  certain  and 
safe  test  of  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  state  of  the  ex¬ 
changes;  and  that  consequently  the  amount  of  tl;e  note  circu¬ 
lation  would  be  made  to  vary  with  a  direct  reference  to  the 
fiuctuations  in  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank.  As  the 
‘  Gazette  ’  returns  revealed  results  directly  opposite  to  those  so 
confidently  anticipated,  the  disappointment  was  extreme.  Con¬ 
fidence  gave  place  to  uncertainty  and  alarm.  The  conduct 
of  the  Bank  Directors,  which  had  been  extolled  in  1832,  was 
denounced  in  1837.  All  the  evils  of  the  monetary  and  com¬ 
mercial  pressure  were  attributed  to  their  mismanagement ;  and 
they  were  assailed  not  only  for  the  adoption  of  an  ineft'ectual 
rule,  but  for  a  systematic  departure  from  it,  while  professing 
to  be  guided  by  it.  These  charges  were  supported  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  ‘  Gazette  ’  returns.  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  the 
author  of  the  new  system  of  management,  undertook  its  defence. 
He  made  the  case  against  the  Bank  stronger  than  before.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  controvert  the  fact,  that  the  variations  in  the 
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amount  of  the  circulation  did  not  correspond  with  those  of  the 
bullion ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  securities  had 
been  kept  at  a  nearly  uniform  amount,  he  disclosed  the  as¬ 
tounding  fact,  that  the  ‘  Gazette  ’  returns  did  not  give  an  accu¬ 
rate  statement  of  the  actual  ])08ition  of  the  Bank.  The  public 
were  now  thoroughly  bewildered;  confusion  was  worse  con¬ 
founded.  Alarm  and  distrust  prevailed  ;  and,  under  the  existing 
disappointment  and  pressure,  all  hopes  of  escaping  from  the 
evils  resulting  from  irregular  expansions  and  contractions  of  the 
circulation  were  for  the  moment  abandoned.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  Lord  Overstone  gave  to  the  public 
the  first  of  that  remarkable  series  of  tracts,  in  which  the  true 
principles  upon  which  a  convertible  paper  currency  should  be 
regulated  were  for  the  first  time  proix)unded. 

The  Bank  of  England  was,  from  its  first  establishment,  both 
a  bank  of  issue  and  a  bank  of  deposit  and  discount.  So  also 
were  all  the  minor  banks  of  issue  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  two  functions  were  universally  conjoined ;  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  constant  conjunction,  were  regarded  as  in¬ 
separably  connected.  The  advances  of  the  banks  were  made 
indiscriminately  from  their  own  promissory  notes,  and  from  the 
deposits  placed  at  their  disposal  by  their  customers ;  and  when 
their  promissory  notes  displaced  the  coin,  and  became  the  pre¬ 
dominating  element  in  the  local  circulations,  they  became  also 
a  prominent  element  in  the  deposits  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  banks,  so  that  it  was  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  advances  made  with  notes  issued  de  novo  by  the 
banks  and  the  advances  made  with  notes  drawn  from  deposits. 
In  either  case  the  circulation  in  the  hands  of  the  public  was 
equally  increased.  The  identical  effects  were  regarded  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  identical  causes ;  and  hence,  in  the  conception  of 
bankers,  merchants,  and  the  public,  the  functions  of  issue  and 
of  discount  became  inseparably  connected.  Hence,  too,  the 
failure  of  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers,  of  Horner,  and  of 
Ricardo,  to  effect  an  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  the  market 
sufficiently  strict  and  exhaustive  to  enable  them  to  present  a 
perfect  theory  of  currency  and  banking.  Such  an  analysis  was 
effected  by  Lord  Overstone.  Bringing  high  theoretical  ability 
to  bear  upon  the  most  extensive  practical  experience,  he  severed 
the  inveterate  association  which  identified  advances  from  issues 
with  advances  from  deposits ;  and  in  so  doing,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  the  appropriate 
means  of  giving  practical  effect  to  the  enlightened  views  which 
they  had  the  merit  of  having  expounded  in  their  evidence  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1832. 
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Lord  Overstone’s  very  original  views  regarding  the  regulation 
of  the  Currency  were  first  presented  to  the  public  in  1837,  in 
the  tract  eiititled  ‘  Reflections  suggested  by  a  Perusal  of  Mr. 

‘  Horsley  Palmer’s  Pampldet  on  the  Causes  and  Consequences 
*  of  the  Pressure  on  the  Money  Market.’  We  give  them  in 
the  words  of  the  noble  author :  — 

‘  Ttie  Bank,  it  must  be  observed,  acts  in  two  capacities ;  as  a  ma¬ 
nager  of  the  circulation,  and  as  a  body  performing  the  functions  of 
an  ordinary  banking  concern.  The  duties  of  these  two  characters, 
though  very  often  united  in  the  same  party,  arc  in  thera.selves  per¬ 
fectly  distinct.  In  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Bank  for  its  own 
guidance,  the  separate  and  distinct  nature  of  these  two  characters  has 
not  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  The  rules  applicable  to  its  conduct 
as  a  manager  of  the  currency  are  mixed  with  the  rules  applicable  to 
its  conduct  as  a  simple  banker,  and  the  rule  or  principle  under  dis¬ 
cussion  is  the  result  of  tliis  mixture.  As  a  manager  of  the  currency 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  sound  rule  by  which  to  guide  itself,  that  against 
the  amount  of  notes  out  it  shall  hold  at  its  disposal  securities  and 
specie ;  that  the  amount  of  securities  shall  be  invariable ;  and  that 
consequently  all  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  notes  out  shall  be  met 
by  a  corresponding  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  specie  in  deposit ; 
thus  the  public,  and  not  the  Bank,  will  be  made  the  regulators  of  the 
amount  of  the  circulation,  and  that  amount  will,  by  this  principle,  be 
made  to  fluctuate  precisely  as  it  would  have  fluctuated  had  the  cur¬ 
rency  been  purely  metallic. 

‘For  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  as  a  manager  of  the 
currency,  this  rule  is  perfectly  unobjectionable,  and  rests  indeed  upon 
the  soundest  principles.  But  when  the  same  rule  is  further  a[>piied 
to  the  regulation  of  its  conduct  as  a  banking  concern,  it  is  necessarily 
found  to  be  tvholly  impracticable.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  banking 
business  that  the  amount  of  its  deposits  should  vary  with  a  variety 
of  circumstances ;  and  as  its  amount  of  deposits  varies,  the  amount 
of  that  in  which  those  deposits  are  invested  (viz.  the  securities) 
must  vary  also.  It  is  therefore  quiti;  absurd  to  talk  of  the  Bank,  in 
its  character  of  a  banking  concern,  keeping  the  amount  of  its  securities 
invariable.  The  reverse  must  necessarily  be  the  case.  The  proof 
of  this  is  very  striking  in  the  case  now  under  our  consideration 
[that  of  the  monetaiy  pressure  in  1837].  In  the  published  account 
the  variation  in  the  amount  of  securities  held  by  the  Bank  is  very 
great ;  and  when  we  turn  to  Mr.  Palmer’s  pamphlet  to  learn  how  this 
is  to  b<!  reconciled  with  the  principle  of  action  professed  by  the  Bank, 
we  are  told  that  to  understand  this  we  must  look  much  further  than 
to  the  published  accounts;  that  we  must  analyse  the  nature  of  the 
deposits  against  which  the  securities  are  held ;  and  that  one  class  of 
those  deposits  being  peculiarly  of  a  temporary  nature  must,  on  that 
account,  be  entirely  thrown  out  of  the  account,  and  of  course  also  the 
securities  held  against  it.  By  this  process  a  new  table  of  securities 
is  produced  which  exhibit  their  ainount  much  more  nearly  approach¬ 
ing  to  steadiness. 
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‘  But  this  mode  of  getting  rid  of  a  certain  part  of  the  deposits  and 
securities,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  table  which  shall  exhibit  a  de¬ 
sired  result,  is  not  satisfactory.  The  deposits  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bank,  left  there  by  different  classes  of  the  community,  and  arising 
out  of  different  circumstances,  may  no  doubt  differ  in  respect  to  their 
probable  permanency  and  variation  of  amount,  but  these  are  only 
differences  of  degree,  and  make  no  essential  difference  upon  principle 
in  their  nature  or  character.  They  are  all  equally  banking  deposits, 
liable  to  those  variations,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  which  are  inci¬ 
dental  to  such  deposits.’  (P.  6.) 

‘  To  those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  banking  business, 
or  who  have  reflected  on  the  nature  of  it,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary 
to  point  out  the  simple  consideration,  that  banking  deposits  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  variable  in  their  amount  and  duration,  and  that  with  such 
variations  the  amount  of  securities  held  by  the  Bank  will  also  fluc¬ 
tuate.  It  is  therefore  unreasonable  to  talk  of  the  invariable  amount 
of  a  banker’s  securities,  and  this  observation  is  equally  applicable  to 
banking  business  when  conducted  by  the  Bank  of  England,  as  when 
it  is  conducted  by  any  other  body. 

‘  On  the  other  hand,  I  apprehend  there  will  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  those  who  have  reflected  on  the  principles  of  paper 
currency  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  rule  —  that  the  amount  of  paper 
issued  shall  be  represented  by  an  amount  of  securities  which  never 
varies,  and  an  amount  of  specie  which  is  left  to  fluctuate  with  the 
amount  of  notes  out. 

‘  If  these  views  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  rule  now  adopted  by 
the  Bank  is  incorrect,  and  cannot  be  safely  relied  upon  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  currency.  The  rule  ought  to  be,  that  the  variations 
in  the  amount  of  circulation  shall  correspond  with  the  variations  in 
the  amount  of  bullion,  and  the  adherence  of  the  Bank  to  this  rule 
ought  to  be  obvious  on  the  face  of  the  published  accounts.  By  this 
means,  and  by  this  means  only,  can  we  obtain  “  a  paper  circulation 
“varying  in  amount  exactly  as  the  circulation  would  have  varied  had 
“it  been  metallic;”  and  in  addition  to  the  establishment  of  this  only 
sound  principle  of  currency,  we  shall  obtain  a  simple  and  intelligible 
account,  requiring  no  further  explanations,  nor  the  production  of  any 
information  not  at  the  command  of  the  public,  to  enable  them  to  come 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  it. 

‘  Was  the  management  of  the  currency  entrusted  to  a  body  estab¬ 
lished  exclusively  for  that  purpose,  this  is  the  rule  by  which  such 
body  must  govern  its  operations.  It  is  only  by  an  adlierence  to  such 
a  principle  that  a  paper  circulation  can  be  made  to  vary  in  amount 
precisely  as  the  circulation  would  have  varied  had  it  been  exclusively 
metallic.  The  importance  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  this  rule  cannot  be 
over-estimated  :  and  if  it  be  incompatible,  as  is  alleged  by  some,  with 
the  mixed  functions  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  seems  to  become  a 
very  serious  question,  whether  it  is  not  better  to  separate  altogether 
the  business  of  banking  from  that  of  regulating  the  currency,  rather 
1  than  sufler  so  essential  a  rule  to  be  in  any  degree  compromised.  It 
i«  not,  however,  very  easy  to  perceive  any  insuperable  difficulty  in 
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rendering  the  currency  department  of  the  Bank  of  England  totally 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  management  of  its  other  business,  so 
that  one  should  not  interfere  with  or  affect  the  other  more  than  they 
would  do  were  they  under  the  control  of  different  bodies.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  these  two  functions  are  kept  distinct,  will  each  bo  rendered 
more  effectual  for  its  proper  purpose.  The  two  branches  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Bank  thus  divided  will  proceed  with  equal  efficacy  and 
without  mutual  interruption  ;  like  those  animals  described  by  natu¬ 
ralists,  whose  peculiar  property  it  is  that,  when  cut  into  two  parts, 
they  move  off  in  opposite  directions,  each  half  full  of  life  and  energy  ; 
thus,  if  the  two  natures  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  completely  dis¬ 
sociated,  each  would  proceed  to  the  discharge  of  its  respective  functions 
with  more  simplicity  and  efficiency,  unencumbered  by  the  conflicting 
tendencies  and  opposite  action  of  its  former  companion.’  (P.  9.) 

‘  The  principles  upon  which  the  two  branches  ought  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  never  can  be  reduced  to  one  and 
the  same  rule.  Nothing  more  sound  in  principle,  nothing  more  safe 
in  practice,  than  to  invest  a  certain  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  a  na¬ 
tional  paper  currency  in  fixed  securities,  and  to  retain  the  remaining 
portion  in  coin  or  bullion  ;  taking  care  that  the  proportion  shall  be 
so  fixed,  as  to  leave  the  bullion  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  usual,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  reasonably  possible,  fluctuations  of  amount.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  only  rule  applicable  to  the  management  of  banking 
deposits  is,  that  of  increasing  investment  in  securities  as  the  deposits 
increase,  and  again  realising  a  portion  of  those  securities  as  the  de¬ 
posits  are  withdrawn.  The  two  things — the  management  of  a  paper 
currency,  and  the  management  of  banking  deposits — cannot  be  blended 
together  in  one  system,  and  treated  as  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and 
to  be  governed  upon  the  same  principle.  The  attempt  to  do  so  is 
like  that  of  the  unskilful  chemist,  who  attempts  to  unite  together 
substances  which  have  no  affinity  and  will  not  combine,  and  therefore 
obtains  only  a  confused  and  useless  mixture,  where  he  looked  for  a 
perfect  chemical  compound.’  ( P.  63.) 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Directors  of  the  Bank, 
after  having  read  these  passages,  could  hesitate  to  adopt  for 
their  guidance  the  views  which  they  presented.  Still  impervious 
to  reason,  and  untaught  by  experience,  the  Directors  adhered 
to  their  rule  of  making  their  reserve  of  bullion  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  payment  of  the  circulation,  and  to  the  payment  of 
dejKisits ;  all  unconscious  of  the  tact,  that  under  the  operation 
of  such  a  rule,  the  convertibility  of  the  circulation  could  not 
be  secured. 

That  fact,  however,  was  speedily  forced  on  their  conviction 
by  irresistible  evidence.  The  crisis  of  1837  was  succeeded  by 
a  favounable  exchange  and  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  status  of 
the  Bank,  which  w’as  maintained  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
year  1838.  In  1839,  however,  a  combination  of  circumstances 
subjected  the  Bank  to  a  heavy  pressure,  and  a  rapid  diminution 
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of  the  bullion  was  the  consequence.  The  extent  of  the  diminu¬ 
tion  is  shown  by  the  following  figures,  copied  from  the  Gazette 
returns :  — 

Circulation.  Deposits.  Securities.  Bullion. 

1839.  £  £  £  £ 

Jan.  10.  18,207,000  10,315,000  21,680,000  9,336,000 

July  1.  18,101,000  7,567,000  23,836,000  4,344,000 

Nov.  12.  17,235,000  6,132,000  23,873,000  2,545,000 

Such,  in  1839,  were  the  results  of  that  amalgamation  of  func¬ 
tions,  under  which  the  reserve  of  treasure  was  made  equally 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  deposits  and  to  the  payment  of 
notes.  From  January  to  July,  deposits  were  drawn  out  to  the 
amount  of  2,748,000/.,  and  the  securities,  instead  of  being  partly 
realised  to  pay  the  deposits,  as  according  to  the  legitimate  prin¬ 
ciples  of  banking  they  ought  to  have  been,  were  increased  by 
2,154,000/.;  and  while  the  advances  to  the  public  upon  securities 
were  thus  increased,  the  amount  of  the  note  circulation  remained 
nearly  stationary,  and  the  bullion,  diverted  from  its  only  legi¬ 
timate  purpose,  that  of  securing  the  convertibility  of  currency, 
was  diminished  by  4,992,000/.  Nevertheless  the  Directors  of 
the  Hank,  unwarned  by  this  rapid  exhaustion  of  their  cotters, 
continued  to  pay  their  deposits  from  their  reserve  of  treasure. 
In  November  the  deposits  were  reduced  from  10,313,000/. — their 
amount  in  January — to  6,123,000/.;  while  the  securities,  instead 
of  undergoing  a  corresponding  diminution,  were  increased  from 
21,680,000/.  to  23,873,000/.;  and  while  the  bullion  was  reduced 
from  9.336,000/. — its  amount  in  January — to  2,889,000/.  The 
eyes  of  the  Directors  were  opened.  They  saw  that  they  had 
ailvanced  to  the  verge  of  a  preci|)ice.  Desperate  circumstances 
suggest  desperate  expedients.  In  her  last  extremity  the  Bank 
of  England  besought  assistance  from  the  Bank  of  France.  A 
loan  of  2,500,000/.  was  generously  accorded ;  we  submitted  to 
disgrace,  to  escape  from  a  recurrence  of  the  overwhelming 
calamities  of  1825. 

The  conduct  of  the  Bank  Directors  was  denounced  not  only 
by  the  adversaries,  but  by  the  advocates  of  the  system  under 
which  they  acted.  Mr.  Tooke,  the  most  devout  believer  in 
the  indissolubility  of  functions,  thus  describes  the  fruits  of  their 
union ;  — 

‘  The  general  conclusion,  with  reference  to  the  management  of  the 
Bank,  being,  that  while,  a  priori,  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that 
there  must  be  something  essentially  erroneous  in  the  system,  or  in  the 
regulation  by  which,  in  a  period  of  profound  peace,  and  without  any 
counteraction  from  the  country  banks,  the  Bank  of  England  should 
have  sustained  so  narrow  an  escape  from  a  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
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ments  ;  so  it  appears,  by  a  reference  to  particulars,  that  the  measures 
of  the  Bank  were  characterised  by  anything  but  a  due  and  vigilant 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  public  in  the  maintenance  of  the  con¬ 
vertibility  of  Bank  paper,  or  for  its  own  credit,  which  has  been  much 
impaired  in  public  estimation,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  its  resort 
for  aid  to  the  bankers  of  Paris.’ 

That  Mr.  Tooke,  while  thus  denouncing  the  conduct  of 
Bank  Directors  for  perilling  the  convertibility  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency  by  lowering  the  rate  of  interest,  and  by  increasing 
instead  of  diminishing  their  securities  as  their  bullion  flowed 
out,  should  at  the  same  time  have  denounced  that  separation 
of  functions  which  would  have  com{)elled  them  to  secure  the 
convertibility  of  Currency,  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount  and 
by  contracting  their  advances  upon  securities  as  the  bullion 
flowed  out,  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  that  invincible  as¬ 
sociation  of  ideas  which  sees  necessary  connexion  in  accidental 
conjunction,  and  destroys  the  power  of  accurate  perception. 
Fortunately  for  the  stability  of  our  monetary  system,  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  not,  like  Mr.  Tooke, 
so  enslaved  by  invincible  associations  as  to  close  their  minds 
against  the  lessons  of  experience.  Mr.  Norman,  the  worthy 
co-labourer  with  Lord  Overstone  in  the  work  of  monetary  re¬ 
form,  had  early  intimated,  that  ‘  the  authorities  of  the  Bank 
‘  did  not  imagine  that  a  reduction  of  deposits  was  equivalent  to 
‘  a  reduction  of  the  circulation,  or  that  consequently  their  prin- 
‘  ciple  was  perfect :  they  knew  its  weak  point,  viz.  that  it  al- 
*  lowed  an  adverse  exchange  to  be  met  by  a  diminution  of 
‘  deposits,  instead  of  by  a  diminution  of  the  circulation ;  but 
‘  they  propounded  it  because  it  was  the  best,  the  easiest  to  be 
‘  explained  and  acted  iqion,  that  they  could  venture  to  bring 
‘  forward  or  hope  to  maintain.’  On  the  narrow  escape  from 
a  suspension  of  cash  payments  in  1839,  the  majority  of  the 
Directors,  including  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  of 
the  Bank,  abandoned  this  imperfect  rule,  and  became  zealous 
converts  to  the  sounder  principle  of  disconnecting  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  deposits  from  the  management  of  the  circulation.  In 
1844  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Banks 
of  Issue  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  this 
important  subject.  By  a  happy  selection  Sir  Charles  Wood 
was  appointed  to  preside ;  and  (to  borrow  the  expressions  of  a 
high  authority),  ‘  to  his  unwearied  industry,  singularly  acute 
‘  perception,  and  sound  philosophical  views,  as  Chairman  of  the 
‘  Parliamentary  Committee  of  Inquiry,  the  public  are  mainly 
‘  indebted  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  investi^tion,  and 
‘  for  whatever  public  benefit  may  result  from  it’  Sir  Robert 
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Peel  was  a  sedulous  member  of  the  Committee,  and  watched 
its  proceedings  with  scrutinising  attention.  Lord  Overstone 
unfolded  the  true  principles  upon  which  a  convertible  paper 
currency  should  be  regulated ;  and  dissected  with  marvellous 
promptitude  and  scientihe  precision  the*  sophistries  of  objec¬ 
tors.  His  views  were  seconded  by  those  of  Mr.  Norman,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  able  propounders  of  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  principles  of  monetary  science,  and  were  supported  and 
verihed  by  the  high  authority  and  practical  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank. 
The  evidence  was  overwhelming ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  j)eriod  at  which  it  became  competent  for  Par¬ 
liament  to  revise  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  brought 
forward,  with  the  generous  and  cordial  approval  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  opposite  parties,  and  with  the  full  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  the  Bill  of  1844, 
which  he  justly  described  as  the  complement  to  the  Bill  of 
1819,  and  as  the  further  step  which  was  necessary  to  give  the 
public  every  {>ossible  security  for  the  effectual  maintenance  of 
metallic  payments.  The  highest  praise  that  can  be  awarded  to 
a  reforming  statesman  is,  that  not  the  slave,  but  the  master  of 
abstract  and  scientihe  principles,  he  subjects  them  to  the  limi¬ 
tations  and  adjustments  which  may  be  required  to  adapt  them 
to  actual  circumstances  and  new  emergencies.  To  Sir  Robert 
Peel  this  highest  praise  is  due.  He  saw  that  a  strict  adherence 
to  scientific  principles  would  require  that  the  whole  paper  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  country  should  be  issued  by  a  single  central  (Je- 
partment,  and  that  that  department  should  be,  not  a  commercial 
corporation,  but  a  Government  establishment.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  also  saw  that  there  were  weighty  reasons,  admi¬ 
nistrative  and  political,  against  placing  the  circulation  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  ministry  of  the  day ;  and  that  a  sweeping 
interference  with  the  extensive  and  long-existing  interests  of 
provincial  issuers  would  call  forth  an  amount  of  resistance 
which  it  might  be  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  overcome.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  surmounted  these  obstacles  with  a  sagacity  and 
practical  wisdom  which  is  above  all  praise.  He  placed  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Bank  as  an  intervening  body — a  breakwater — 
between  the  commercial  community  and  the  Treasury ;  and 
instead  of  suppressing  provincial  issues,  as  a  strict  adherence  to 
principle  would  have  required,  he  restricted  them  to  a  fixed 
amount,  and  indemnified  the  issuers  by  securing  them  against 
rivalry  from  new  estabUshinents.  Collision  was  averted,  and 
opposition  disarmed,  while  the  prohibition  of  new  banks  of  issue 
held  out  a  certain  prospect  that  the  extinction  of  existing  cs- 
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tablishments,  through  failure  or  voluntary  relinquishment,  would 
ultimately  secure  the  scientific  completeness  of  a  single  central 
issue. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Aet  of  1844  has  been  eompletely 
successful  in  attaining  the  important  object  contemplated  by  its 
authors, —  that  of  securing  the  convertibility  of  tlie  paper  cir¬ 
culation.  Since  it  came  into  operation,  the  country  has  not 
been  brought,  as  in  1825,  to  within  a  few  hours  of  a  state  of 
barter ;  neither  has  a  second  suspension  of  cash  payments  been 
averted  by  the  disgraceful  expedient  of  resorting  to  France  for 
a  loan  of  2,500, OUOZ.  It  carried  us  through  the  Irish  Famine, 
requiring,  as  it  did,  importations  of  foreign  provisions  to  the  un¬ 
precedented  amount  of  20,000,000/.  It  carried  us  through  the 
Russian  War,  while  the  governments  of  England,  France,  and 
Turkey  were  pressing  into  the  money  market  of  the  world  as 
new  competitors  for  advances  to  the  amount  of  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  millions ;  and  in  the  critical  occurrences  of  the  last  few 
weeks  it  has,  in  spite  of  the  clamour  of  the  unreflecting  or  the 
interested,  established  fresh  claims  on  the  respect  and  gratitude 
of  the  community.  Throughout  the  whole  period  of  its  operation, 
the  commeree  of  the  country  has  increased  with  a  rapidity  un¬ 
exampled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  weekly  returns  of 
the  position  of  the  Bank  are  weekly  verifications  of  the  facts 
that  the  Act  of  1844  has  completely  succeeded  in  maintaining 
an  adequate  reserve  of  bullion,  and  consequently  in  securing 
the  integrity  of  our  monetary  system,  through  a  protracted  period 
of  unnatural  disturbance  in  the  distribution  of  the  precious 
metals  throughout  the  world,  and  of  unexampled  pressure  upon 
the  monetary  systems  of  all  the  countries  of  Eui’ope.  The 
monthly  returns  of  trade  and  navigation  have  been  monthly 
falsifications  of  the  assertions  that  the  Act  has  restricted  com¬ 
mercial  exertion,  impaired  our  financial  resources,  and  arrested 
the  march  of  England’s  Industrial  prosperity. 

While  Sir  Robert  Feel’s  anticipations  regarding  the  practical 
results  of  his  arrangements  have  been  thus  completely  realised, 
his  hope  that  they  might  allay  the  agitation  of  questions  aficcting 
the  currency  was  destined  to  disappointment.  His  cautious  and 
incomplete  adoption  of  scientific  principles,  sagacious  and  j)olitic 
as  it  confessedly  was,  instead  of  repressing,  has  j)rolonged  and 
increased  the  agitation  of  such  questions.  While  the  real  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  Act  has  been  to  place  the  department  of  issue  as  an 
indeimndent  establishment  between  the  Government  and  the 
imblic,  and  to  make  the  note  circulation  a  coinage  of  pajier 
under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  its  apparent  operation  has  been 
to  retain  the  department  of  issue  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
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Bank,  and  to  represent  the  circulation  as  still  continuing  to 
consist  of  the  promissory  notes  of  a  commercial  corporation. 
This  has  led  to  the  most  extraordinary  confusion  of  ideas. 
Superficial  observers  have  mistaken  the  appai*ent  for  the  real 
operation  of  the  Act  The  true  character  with  which,  as  ma¬ 
nagers  of  the  circulation,  the  Bank  Directors  have  been  in¬ 
vested,  has  been  lost  sight  of ;  and  they  have  been  regarded  not 
as  public  functionaries  issuing,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  paper 
money  in  substitution  for  the  coin  of  the  realm,  but  as  the 
managers  of  a  banking  company  putting  forth  promissory  notes 
on  the  credit  of  their  own  establishment.  Hence  the  absurdity 
of  regarding  the  reserve  of  notes  in  the  till  of  the  banking 
department  as  a  portion  of  the  bullion  in  the  vaults  of  the 
department  of  issue.-  Hence  the  equivalent  error  of  denying 
the  character  of  money  to  notes  passing  as  legal  tenders  equally 
with  coin,  and  of  placing  them,  in  common  with  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  and  other  forms  of  mercantile  securities,  in  the  category 
of  credit ;  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between 
the  practieal  effects  of  creating  additional  circulation,  and  of 
advancing  upon  discount  portions  of  the  circulation  already  in 
existence. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  enter  at  some  length  upon  the 
Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of  last  spring  on  this 
part  of  the  subject;  to  refute  the  fallacies  which  have  ori- 
glnateil  with  Mr.  Tooke,  and  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Fullerton, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  J.  I.  Mill ;  and  to  demonstrate  that  every 
fluctuation,  and  every  incident  to  which  the  circulation  is  liable 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1844,  and  the  existence  of 
which  they  urge  as  an  objection  to  that  Act,  is  a  fluctuation  and 
an  incident  to  which  an  exclusively  metallic  circulation  would 
be  equally  liable,  and  the  existence  of  which,  so  far  from  being 
a  valid  objection  to  the  Act  of  1844,  is  a  verification  of  the  fact, 
that  it  has  been  completely  successful  in  bringing  the  circulation 
into  strict  conformity  with  its  metallic  type,  and  in  thus  perform¬ 
ing  the  work  which  it  was  intended  to  perform.  But  the 
pressure  upon  the  space  at  our  disposal  caused  by  the  recent 
commercial  crisis  in  America  and  at  home,  compels  us  reluct¬ 
antly  to  postjMjne  this  part  of  the  discussion,  and  to  enter  at 
once  u{)on  the  causes  which  we  conceive  to  have  a  more  im¬ 
mediate  reference  to  the  recent  convulsion. 

We  turn  therefore  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  discount 
banking ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  must  entreat  the  indulgence  of 
our  retulers  for  entering  upon  details  which,  were  not  .the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  highest  importance,  might  justly  be  regarded  as 
tedious  and  inappropriate.  But  the  subject  is  of  the  very 
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highest  importance.  Discount  banking  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  vast  superstructure  of  our  commercial  credit  rests. 
Unless  we  have  a  distinct  perception  of  the  manner  in  which 
varying  advances  from  deposits  alternately  increase  and  di¬ 
minish  the  efficacy  of  the  circulation,  and  of  the  process 
through  which  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
circulation  causes,  by  an  action  on  the  foreign  exchanges,  a 
corresponding  diminution  or  increase  in  its  numerical  amount, 
we  cannot  obtain  an  adequate  insight  into  the  working  of  the 
complex  machinery  of  our  monetary  system. 

It  must  be  abundantly  obvious,  that  under  a  currency  con¬ 
sisting  of  coin  or  of  mint  receipts  wholly  represented  by  bul¬ 
lion,  there  would  be  a  complete  separation  between  the  function 
of  issue  and  the  function  of  discount.  The  business  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  all  other  banking 
establishments  throughout  the  kingdom,  would  be  strictly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  management  of  such  portion  of  the  circulation  as 
might  be  placed  at  their  disposal  by  their  customers.  They 
would  receive  deposits,  pay  them  upon  demand,  and  advance,  at 
their  discretion,  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  them  to  the 
public  upon  interest-bearing  securities.  Now  these  several 
operations,  although  they  could  have  no  direct  effect  upon  the 
numerical  amount  of  the  receipt  circulation,  would  have  a  very 
important  effect  in  increasing  or  diminishing  its  efficacy,  and 
consequently  upon  the  foreign  exchanges. 

We  take  an  illustrative  case.  AVe  assume  that  on  the  7th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1844,  when  the  Act  came  into  operation,  the  receipt 
circulation  out  of  the  walls  of  the  Mint  was  28,000,000/. ;  and  that 
the  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England  were  12,000,000/. ;  the 
advances  upon  securities  22,000,000/. ;  and  the  reserve  of  bul¬ 
lion  receipts  8,000,000/.  It  is  obvious  that  had  the  depositors 
drawn  out  4,000,000/.  from  the  Bank  and  advanced  them  to  the 
public  upon  securities,  the  numerical  amount  of  the  circulation 
out  of  the  walls  of  the  Mint  would  have  remained  unaltered. 
The  parties  who  received  the  advance  would  have  had  a  greater 
command  of  money  by  4,000,000/.  than  before ;  but  then  the 
depositors  who  made  the  advance  would  have  had  the  command 
of  less  money  than  before,  by  the  amount  of  4,000,000/. 

But  a  very  different  result  would  have  followed  had  the  Bank 
Directors  advanced  from  their  reserve  an  additional  4,000,000/. 
upon  securities.  In  this  case  there  would  have  been  no  diminu¬ 
tion  of  deposits,  and  therefore  the  depositors  would  have  had 
exactl)’^  the  same  command  of  money  as  before ;  while  the  par¬ 
ties  who  had  received  the  advances  from  the  Bank  would  have 
had  a  greater  command  of  money  by  4,000,000/.  than  before ; 
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and  consequently,  although  the  numerical  amount  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  would  have  remained  the  same  as  before,  its  efficacy, 
assuming  that  the  diminution  of  the  reserve  caused  no  abate¬ 
ment  of  confidence,  would  have  been  increased  by  4,000,000/. 
But  further  results  would  have  followed.  Should  the  currency 
have  been  previously  at  par  with  foreign  currencies,  it  would  now 
have  become  redundant  by  4,000,000/. ;  its  value  in  relation  to 
foreign  currencies  would  be  depreciated,  and  an  adverse  ex¬ 
change  would  have  set  in  until  the  presentation  of  4,000,000/. 
of  the  receipt  circulation  to  the  Mint,  in  exchange  for  bullion 
for  exportation,  should  have  raised  the  value  of  the  circulation  to 
its  foreign  par. 

The  greater  part,  perhaps  even  the  whole,  of  the  additional 
advance  of  4,000,000/.,  instead  of  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
public,  might  have  been  returned  to  the  Bank  as  new  deposits. 
But  this  would  have  caused  no  alteration  in  the  final  result. 
The  parties  who  had  returned  the  advances  to  the  Bank  as  new 
deposits  would  have  had  the  same  command  of  money  —  the 
same  power  of  effecting  purchases  and  payments,  as  they  could 
have  possessed  by  retaining  the  advances  in  their  own  keeping. 
In  either  case  the  currency  would  have  been  rendered  redundant 
by  the  amount  of  the  additional  advances,  until  an  adverse  ex¬ 
change  restored  it  to  par. 

As  deposits,  whether  represented  by  bullion  or  by  book  credit, 
enable  their  owners,  so  long  as  the  banks  remain  solvent,  to 
effect  the  same  amount  of  purchases  and  payments  as  cash  actu¬ 
ally  in  hand,  the  question  arises — do  they  constitute  a  portion  of 
the  circulation?  This  question  was  mooted  in  the  Commons’ 
Committee  of  1840,  on  Banks  of  Issue,  and  was  set  at  rest 
by  the  evidence  of  Lord  Overstone.  lie  said  (Q.  3109.): — 

‘  Deposit  business  is  a  mode  of  economising  the  use  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  ;  by  means  of  resorting  to  tliat  process,  a  greater  amount  of 
obligations  or  of  transactions  can  be  adjusted,  with  a  smaller  amount 
of  circulating  medium,  tlian  could  otherwise  take  place.  The 
amount  of  deposits  which  the  Bank  of  England,  or  any  other  bank, 
holds,  is  worked  by  that  concern  with  a  certain  reserve  of  bank 
notes,  which  reserve  is  measured  in  its  extent  by  what  that  concern 
considers  to  be  the  average  quantity  of  demand  that  will  he  made 
upon  it.  By  that  means,  tliat  reserve  is  enabled  to  perform  an 
amount  of  business  which,  without  the  process  of  banking  deposit 
business,  it  would  have  required  an  amount  of  circulation  equal  to 
the  whole  deposits  to  have  performed.  By  that  means,  undoubtedly, 
an  economic  use  of  the  circulation  is  effected  ;  but  an  economic  use 
of  the  circulation  is  not  itself  circulation.  When  you  put  the  ques¬ 
tion, — Are  not  the  bank  notes  in  my  till,  and  the  bank  notes  deposited 
by  me  in  the  Bank  of  England,  equally  at  my  disposal, — it  is  un- 
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doubtedly  true  that  they  are,  but  it  is  true  only  with  respect  to  the 
bank  notes  which  1  have  in  the  Bank  of  England,  upon  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  all  persons,  similarly  situated  with  myself,  do  not  act 
simultaneously.  The  Bank  of  England,  or  any  other  banker,  can 
clearly  pay  liis  deposits  only  to  the  extent  of  the  banking  reserve  in 
his  till.  Tlie  banking  reserve  in  his  till  is  the  money  with  which 
that  business  is  worked,  and  constitutes  the  amount  of  circulation. 
It  is  to  mistake  the  amount  of  business  done  for  the  instrument  with 
which  it  is  done,  to  call  deposits  circulation.  Deposits  are  the 
businescl  worked ;  the  reserve  in  the  banking  till  is  the  instrument 
with  which  they  are  worked.’ 

Thus  we  have  a  clear  and  broad  line  of  demarcation  between 
circulation  and  deposits.  It  is  u  vague  and  figurative  form  of 
expression  to  say,  that  depositors  have  money  in  the  llanL  In 
strictness  of  language,  they  have  nothing  in  the  Bank  but  credit 
entries  in  its  books.  When  a  depositor  pays  into  the  Bank  a 
note  for  a  thousand  pounds,  the  Bank  acquires  absolute  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  note,  readvances  it  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  public, 
and  gives  to  the  depositor,  in  exchange  for  it,  an  authority  to  draw 
out  a  thousand  ])ounds  from  the  notes  previously  existing  in  its 
till.  Xow  it  is  the  portion  of  the  circulation  previously  existing 
in  the  till  of  the  Bunk,  and  not  the  credit  entry  in  its  books, 
which  confers  upon  the  depositor  the  power  of  effecting  pur¬ 
chases  and  ])aymcnts  to  tlic  amount  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
Take  away  the  portion  of  the  circulation  previously  existing  as 
the  Bank  reserve,  and  the  depositor’s  credit  entry  becomes  as 
worthless  as  the  scrap  of  paper  u|)on  which  it  is  written.  The 
portion  of  the  circulation  in  the  till  of  the  Bank  may  be  regarded 
as  a  constituent  body,  the  credits  in  its  books  as  an  assemblage 
of  delegates.  Abolish  the  constituent  body’,  and  the  delegates 
are  transformed  into  men  of  straw. 

Some  economists,  amongst  whom  Mr.  James  Wilson  is  the 
most  prominent,  have  fallen  into  the  extraordinary  fallacy  of 
excluding  banking  reserves  from  the  active  circulation.  Lord 
Overstonc  h:is  triumpliantly  dis|X)sed  of  this  fallacy  by  show¬ 
ing,  that  banking  reserves,  so  far  from  being  inactive,  are  be¬ 
yond  all  comparison  the  most  efficacious  portion  of  the  circula¬ 
tion.  They  are  the  ectmomising  instruments  which  sustain  the 
efficacy  of  the  vast  mas-  of  book  credits,  and  convert  them  into  a 
species  of  auxiliary  or  delegjite  money.  Banking  reserves,  besides, 
have  the  power  of  imparting  monetary  efficacy  to  an  indefinite 
amount  of  book  credits, — a  power  winch  would  be  altogether 
without  limit,  were  it  not  controlled  by  the  counteraction  of 
the  foreign  exchanges.  The  nature  of  this  counteraction  admits 
of  the  clearest  explanation.  MTien  the  aggregate  amount  of 
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circulation  and  of  book  credits  exceeds  that  amount  of  circula¬ 
tion  which  could  he  maintained  under  the  law  of  monetary 
equilibrium  were  there  no  hook  credits  in  existence,  then,  an 
adverse  exchange  sets  in,  and  hanking  reserves  are  drawn  out 
to  be  exchanged  for  gold  for  exportation,  until  the  equilibrium 
is  restored.  Whatever  may  he  the  amount  of  circulation  which, 
were  tliere  no  discount  hanking,  would  he  required  to  keep  the 
currency  at  its  foreign  par,  to  that  same  amount  the  aggregate 
amount  of  circulation  and  of  economical  expedients,  after  every 
temporary  deviation,  necessarily  conforms.  For  example :  should 
it  require,  in  the  absence  of  deposit  and  discount  hanking,  a 
circulation  of  24,000,000/.  out  of  the  issuing  body  to  maintain 
the  currency  at  par,  the  aggregate  amount  of  hanking  reserves, 
of  hook  credits  not  represented  by  cash,  and  of  notes  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  could  not  permanently  exceed  24,000,000/. 
Were  the  aggregate  amount,  through  a  diminution  of  hook 
credits,  to  fall  short  of  24,000,000/.,  a  favourable  exchange 
would  supply  the  deficiency  ;  and  were  it  to  exceed  24,000,000/. 
through  an  increase  of  credits,  an  adverse  exchange  would  carry 
off  the  excess. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  and  extent —  1st,  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  discount  hanking  ;  and,  2nd,  of  the  oc¬ 
casional  disasters  by  which  these  advantages  are  counterpoised. 

The  advantages  derived  from  discount  banking  consist  in  the 
economy  effected  by  substituting  auxiliary  for  actual  money. 
The  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  hankers  is  entered  in  their 
books  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors ;  the  bankers  retain  one 
portion  of  it  as  their  cash  reserves,  and  advance  the  other  and  the 
larger  portion  of  it  on  securities.  The  credit  entries,  so  long  as  the 
banks  remain  solvent,  give  to  the  dejK)sitors  the  same  command 
of  money  which  they  would  possess  were  the  whole  of  the  de¬ 
posits  represented  by  cash  in  the  coffers  of  the  banks,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  portion  of  the  money  deposited  with  the  bankers 
which  is  advanced  by  them  upon  securities,  is  disengaged  from 
circulation,  and  made  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  additional 
supplies  of  food,  materials,  and  implements. 

'ihe  advantage  derived  from  discount  banking  is  subject  to 
considerable  variations.  It  is  increased  or  diminished  with 
every  increase  or  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  who  adopt 
the  practice  of  placing  their  money  in  the  banks,  and  also  with 
every  increase  or  diminution  in  the  proportion  which  bankers 
may  find  it  expedient  to  maintain  between  the  amount  of  their 
advances  upon  securities  and  their  reserves. 

The  operations  of  discount  banking  have  a  considerable  effect 
in  increasing  the  activity  of  the  circulation.  They  im2)art  to  it 
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an  elasticity  which  enables  any  given  sum  to  perform  many 
functions  in  rapid  succession.  A  country  banker,  for  example, 
makes  advances  to  the  farmers  on  the  approach  of  their  rent  day ; 
the  farmers  pay  these  advances  to  their  landlord ;  and  the  land¬ 
lord  returns  them  to  the  banker  as  renewed  deposits.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  rent  day  may  fall  at  a  time  when  the  farmers 
find  it  necessary  to  employ  an  additional  number  of  labourers ; 
and  the  bankers  may  re-advance  to  them  the  amount  of  the  rent 
deposited  by  the  landlord ;  the  farmers  may  advance  it  as  wages 
to  the  labourers,  who  spend  it  as  fast  as  received  with  the  retail 
dealers,  who  pay  it  to  their  credit  with  the  bank.  Thus  the 
sums  withdrawn  by  the  banker  from  his  cash  reserves  to  meet 
the  temporary  demands  of  the  farmers,  may,  after  having  per¬ 
formed  these  several  functions,  be  returned  into  his  coffers  before 
the  expiration  of  a  month  from  the  diite  of  the  first  advance. 

Discount  banking  economises  capital.  In  other  words,  it 
enables  producers  to  devote  to  direct  production  capital  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  retain  in  the  form  of  money 
to  meet  their  coming  payments.  A  manufacturer  expends 
1000/.  a-week  in  wages,  and  sells  his  goods  to  the  merchants  at 
three  months’  credit.  Were  he  to  wait  for  the  replacement 
of  his  advances,  until  the  bills  of  the  merchants  should  fall  due, 
he  would  be  obliged,  on  commencing  business,  to  provide  for 
his  payments  on  account  of  wages  alone,  by  locking  up  capital 
to  the  amount  of  12,000/.  and  upwards.  But  he  can  provide  for 
his  weekly  payments  to  his  operatives  by  discounting  from  time 
to  time  the  acceptances  of  the  purchasers  of  his  goods,  and  he 
may  be  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  his  business  witli  a  cash  reserve 
on  account  of  wages  of  4000/.  or  5000/. 

The  effect  of  discount  banking  in  economising  merc.'intlle 
capital  is  still  more  striking.  Under  the  credit  system  the 
purchases  of  the  merchant  may  be  effected  Avithout  any  imme¬ 
diate  money  payment  whatever.  He  purchases  by  giving,  and 
sells  by  taking,  bills  payable  on  a  future  day ;  and  should  he 
so  arrange  his  transactions  as  to  be  .able  to  discount  the  bills  he 
has  received  just  as  those  Avhich  he  has  granted  are  falling  due, 
he  may  carry  on  an  immense  amount  of  business  while  holding 
a  very  insignificant  portion  of  his  capital  under  the  form  of  a 
cash  reserve. 

The  economy  of  capital  effected  by  our  extensive  system  of 
discount  banking,  gives  to  the  manufacturers  and  merchants 
of  this  country  some  important  advantages  over  their  foreign 
competitors.  The  proi)ortion  of  his  whole  capital,  which  a 
manufacturer  or  a  merchant  finds  it  necessjtry'  to  hold  under  the 
form  of  a  cash  reserve,  is  less  in  England  than  in  any  other 
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country  in  the  world.  Whatever  may  be  the  proportion  in 
which  cash  reserves  can  be  safely  reduced,  in  that  same  propor¬ 
tion  the  cost  of  production  and  the  cost  of  distribution  will  also 
be  reduced,  and  in  that  same  proportion,  even  should  other  pro¬ 
ductive  elements  be  equal,  England  will  be  able  to  maintain  her 
superiority  in  foreign  markets.  But  other  productive  elements 
are  not  equal.  In  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  in  the  juxtaposition 
of  her  coal  and  iron,  in  the  extent  of  her  sea  coast  indented  by 
harbours,  in  her  canals  and  her  network  of  railways,  and  above 
all  in  the  persevering  energy  of  her  working  classes,  England  is 
without  a  rival.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  economy  of 
capital,  effected  by  her  extensive  system  of  discount  banking, 
enables  her  to  call  out  into  fuller  activity  these  various  sources 
of  industrial  prosperity. 

These  decisive  advantages  necessarily  involve  some  degree  of 
insecurity.  The  merchant  who  extends  his  operations  by  dimin¬ 
ishing  his  cash  reserve,  and  trusts  to  discounts  for  meeting  his 
enlarged  engagements,  realises  increased  profit  by  incurring  in¬ 
creased  risk.  Commerce  becomes  more  hazardous  as  credit  is 
substituted  for  cash.  As  an  increase  in  the  efficacy  of  the  circu¬ 
lation,  caused  by  advances  from  deposits,  has  the  same  effect  upon 
the  markets  as  an  increase  in  the  numerical  amount  of  the  cir¬ 
culation,  so  a  withdrawal  of  deposits  has  an  effect  upon  the 
markets  identical  with  that  w'hich  results  from  a  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  the  circulation.  Hence  as  the  system  of  discount 
banking  extends,  the  stability  of  trade  becomes  more  and  more 
dependent  on  the  character  of  bankers,  and  in  the  soundness  of 
the  principles  on  which  they  conduct  their  business.  When 
they  conform  to  the  rules  of  legitimate  banking — when  they 
make  their  advances  upon  none  but  immediately  available  secu¬ 
rities  —  and,  above  all,  when  they  resolutely  maintain  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  between  their  reserves  and  their  advances,  they  confer 
upon  the  country  the  most  important  advantages. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  bankers  depart  from  the  rules  of 
legitimate  banking,  when  they  endanger  their  own  stability  and 
the  security  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  their  keeping  by  failing 
to  maintain  a  due  proportion  between  their  reserves  and  their 
advances  —  when  they  make  their  advances  on  securities  not 
immediately  available—  when  they  speculate  in  the  public 
funds  or  in  commodities — and,  above  all,  when,  disregarding  the 
foreign  exchanges,  they  cause  the  aggregate  amount  of  currency, 
and  of  auxiliary  money  represented  by  book  credits,  to  exceed 
the  amount  at  which  the  law  of  equilibrium  would  maintain  the 
circulation  were  banks  of  discount  non-existing, — when  bankers 
thus  abandon  their  duty  to  themselves  and  to  the  public,  they 
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inflict  upon  the  country  the  most  serious  injury,  render  more 
sudden  and  severe  that  contraction  of  the  circulation  and  of 
credit  incident  upon  a  protracted  drain  of  bullion,  intensify 
pressure  into  panic,  and  excite  a  temporar}'  doubt  whether  the 
advantsiges  of  discount  banking,  even  when  conducted  under  a 
metallic  currency,  balance  the  evils  it  inflicts. 

This  doubt  recent  disclosures  fearfully  increase.  Measured  by 
the  extent  of  the  widespread  ruin  it  has  wrought,  the  conduct 
of  the  directors  of  the  Royal  British  Bank,  and  of  the  Eastern 
Bank  of  London,  must  be  regarded  as  scarcely  less  criminal 
than  the  forgeries  and  frauds  for  which  Fauntleroy  was 
hanged,  and  Sir  John  Paul  transported.  The  conduct  of  the 
managers  of  the  Borough  Bank  of  Liverpool,  and  of  the 
estern  Bank  of  Scotland  was  less  criminal,  but  who  will  say 
in  what  degree  ?  The  principles  and  rules  of  discount  banking 
are  fully  understood,  and  arc,  by  all  bankers  worthy  of  the 
name,  strictly  acted  on.  These  rules  are :  that  bankers  shall 
be  remunerated  by  advancing  upon  interest  a  pt)rtion  of  the 
money  entrusted  to  their  keeping ;  that  the  other  portion  which 
they  retain  in  their  cofters,  shall  be  maintained  at  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  at  call  all  the  expected  and  probable  demands 
of  their  depositors;  and  that,  as  a  further  security  to  their 
deiwsitors,  the  |)ortion  of  their  money  employed  as  bank¬ 
ing  capital  shall  be  advanced  only  for  short  periods,  and  upon 
available  securities.  It  is  upon  the  implied  condition,  the 
expectation,  and  the  trust  that  these  principles  shall  be  duly 
acted  upon,  that  money  is  deposited  in  banks.  The  banker  who 
deliberately  departs  from  them  violates  an  implied  contract,  and 
commits  a  breach  of  trust.  When  he  has  departed  from  them 
to  an  extent  which  compels  him  to  stop  payment  —  when  his 
deposits  have  been  lost — when  he  has  reduced  hundreds  to 
penury,  and  has  thrown  thousands  out  of  employment  —  is  he 
to  be  lield  guiltless?  Are  the  scales  of  justice  held  even,  when  a 
petty  thief,  or  the  forger  of  a  five-pound  note,  is  treated  as  a 
felon,  and  when  the  speculating  banker,  who,  by  such  violations 
of  implied  contracts,  and  by  breaches  of  trust,  has  aiipropriated  to 
his  own  use  the  money  of  his  customers  —  to  the  amount  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  —  obtains  from  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
a  full  liquidation  of  his  debts,  and  receives  from  sympathising 
friends  and  half-ruined  creditors  the  means  of  recommencing  his 
disreputable  and  mischievous  career?  Should  the  scales  of 
justice  continue  to  be  so  held,  the  perpetrator  of  petty  frauds 
may,  with  little  exaggeration,  appropriate  the  crime-consoling 
song  of  Macheath  in  the  ‘  Beggars’  Opera  ’ : — 
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‘  Since  laws  were  made  in  every  degree, 

To  check  vice  in  others  as  well  as  in  me, 

I  wonder  w’  have  not  better  company 
Upon  Tyburn  tree. 

‘  But  gold  from  laws  can  take  out  the  sting. 

And  if  rich  men  like  me  were  to  swing. 

It  would  thin  the  land,  so  many  would  string 
Upon  Tyburn  tree.’ 

The  influence  of  discount  banking  for  good  or  for  evil  has 
very  considerably  increased  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
appears  to  be  still  increasing.  In  the  metropolis  in  particular 
joint  stock  banks,  discount  houses,  and  bill  brokers  have  mul¬ 
tiplied.  The  practice  which  these  numerous  establishments 
have  introduced  of  allowing  interest  upon  deposits  draws  into 
their  coffers  the  spare  cash  of  the  whole  community.  No  money 
beyond  that  which  may  be  required  for  the  daily  and  weekly 
payments  of  the  retail  markets  is  suffered  to  be  unemployed. 
All  classes  above  the  lowest  are  more  or  less  interested  in  the 
discount  market,  and  London  may  be  regarded  as  one  vast 
discount  establishment.  That  this  is  a  state  of  things  pregnant 
with  danger  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  The  stability  of  discount 
banking  is  measured  by  the  proportion  maintained  between 
reserves  and  deposits.  But  when  discount  houses  allow  a  high 
rate  of  interest  upon  deposits  they  cannot  afford  to  retain  any 
considerable  portion  of  them  unemployed  as  reserves  yielding  no 
interest.  Hence,  under  the  existing  practice,  an  advance  in  the 
rate  of  discounts,  while  it  may  restrain  over-trading  in  merchants 
incites  it  in  money  lenders.  The  higher  the  rate  of  discount 
the  higher  the  rate  allowed  upon  deposits,  and  the  higher  the 
rate  allowed  upon  deposits  the  greater  the  loss  upon  reserves, 
and  the  greater  the  temptation  to  make  advances  upon  insuf¬ 
ficient  securities.  The  proportion  of  deposits  represented  by 
cash  diminishes,  while  the  portion  represented  by  book  credits 
increases.  Reserves  become  so  much  reduced  that  a  s  light 
withdrawal  of  the  money  placed  at  call  involves  the  discount 
houses  in  difficulties,  and  sends  them  to  the  Bank  of  England 
to  have  the  bills  upon  which  they  made  advances  rediscounted. 
But  while  these  additional  demands  arc  made  upon  the  Bank 
its  own  resources  undergo  diminution  from  the  extension  of 
book  credits,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  circulation. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  rejieated  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  portion  of  the  circulation  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  of 
reserves,  and  of  book  credits,  cannot  permanently  exceed  the 
amount  at  which  the  circulation  would  stand  were  discount 
banking  non-existent ;  and  that  every  extension  of  auxiliary 
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money  under  the  form  of  book  credits  must  sooner  or  later  be 
accompanied  by  a  con'esponding  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
the  circulation  out  of  the  walls  of  the  issuing  body,  whether  it 
consist  of  coin  or  of  convertible  paper.  In  whatever  proportion 
the  extension  of  discount  banking  increases  the  efficacy  of  the 
circulation,  in  the  same  proportion  it  diminishes  its  numerical 
amount,  reduces  reserves,  drives  out  the  bullion,  and  perils  the 
stability  of  our  monetary  system  by  causing  it  to  rest  on  a  nar¬ 
rower  metallic  base. 

Additional  advances  from  deposits  produce  effects  upon  prices, 
upon  commercial  credit  and  upon  the  exchanges,  results  ana¬ 
logous  to  those  produced  by  additional  issues  of  bank  notes. 
An  additional  issue  of  one  million  of  bank  notes  increases  the 
numerical  amount  of  the  circulation  by  one  million — an  addi¬ 
tional  advance  of  one  million  from  deposits  increases  its  efficacy 
by  one  million.  In  either  case,  the  exchanges  being  previously 
at  par,  the  circulation  is  redundant  by  one  million,  its  value 
depreciated  in  relation  to  foreign  currencies;  and  in  either 
case  one  million  of  gold  is  gradually  exported  to  restore  the 
monetary  equilibrium.  Go  on  increasing  the  issue  of  notes 
millio  ‘  •'y  million  and  the  gold  will  flow  out  until  the  reserves 
of  trc.  .^c  are  exhausted,  and  metallic  payments  suspended. 
Go  on  ifacreasing  advances  from  deposits  million  by  million,  and 
the  gold  and  the  circulation  represented  by  it  will  be  expelled 
million  by  million  until  banking  reserves  are  exhausted,  and  the 
auxiliary  money  to  which  they  had  imparted  value  is  extinguished. 
In  the  former  case  the  note  circulation  would  remain,  and  the 
governing  authorities  might  afford  timely  relief  by  declaring  it 
to  be  a  legal  tender.  In  the  latter  case  nothing  would  remain 
but  credit  entries  in  the  books  of  insolvent  banks.  Universal 
insolvency  and  a  state  of  barter  would  be  the  final  results. 

Thus  we  see  that  even  under  a  currency  exclusively  metallic, 
over-banking  and  the  insolvency  of  discount-houses  may  occasion 
disasters  as  formidable  as  those  which  can  result  from  an  un¬ 
restricted  issue  of  bank  notes  and  a  suspension  of  cash  pay¬ 
ment®. 

The  character  of  a  crisis  originating  in  undue  advances  from 
deposits  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  a  crisis  originating 
in  undue  issues  of  bank  notes.  In  the  former  case  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  unduly  diminished,  while  the  book  credits  are  un¬ 
duly  increased ;  in  the  latter  the  circulation  is  unduly  increased 
while  the  bullion  is  unduly  diminished.  In  the  former  case 
deposits  are  endangered,  in  the  latter  convertibility  is  en¬ 
dangered.  These  dissimilar  dangers  require  dissimilar  remedies. 
When  an  excessive  issue  of  bank  notes  begins  to  threaten  an 
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exhaustion  of  the  bullion  and  a  suspension  of  specie  pa;  ments, 
the  appropriate  and  effectual  remedy  is  to  cause  the  note  cir¬ 
culation  to  contract  as  the  bullion  is  diminished.  When  a  reck¬ 
less  extension  of  discounts  begins  to  threaten  the  exhaustion  of 
reserves  and  the  extinction  of  deposits,  the  appropriate  and 
effectual  remedy  is  to  cause  the  auxiliaiy  currency  consisting 
of  book  credits  to  diminish,  and  the  portion  of  the  circulation 
retained  as  banking  reserves  to  increase.  But  whether  a 
monetary  crisis  originate  in  an  excessive  issue  of  convertible 
paper,  or  in  an  excessive  issue  of  advances  from  deposits,  it 
may,  if  suffered  to  proceed  unchecked,  end  in  a  panic.  From 
panics  threatening  exhaustion  of  bullion  and  suspension  of  cash 
payments  we  are  effectually  protected  by  the  Act  of  1844.  To 
panics  threatening  exhaustion  of  banking  reserves,  loss  of  de¬ 
posits,  and  the  extension  of  auxiliary  currency,  we  continue  to 
be  liable.  It  is  therefore  most  important,  as  regards  practical 
results,  that  we  should  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
origin  and  character,  and  of  the  means  by  which  they  may  be 
less  frequent  and  less  intense. 

When  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  ordinary  supply  of  iding 
articles  of  consumption,  their  prices  rise  ;  and  should  t!  ise  of 
prices  be  proportionate  to  the  diminution  in  the  supply,  the 
whole  of  the  diminished  quantity  will  be  purchased  by  x>n- 
sumers  at  the  advanced  prices.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  in¬ 
variably  happens  that  prices  rise  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
that  in  which  supplies  are  diminished ;  and  consequently  the 
whole  of  the  diminished  supplies  cannot  be  purchased,  unless 
there  should  be  a  simultaneous  increase  in  the  money  incomes 
of  consumers.  But,  as  has  been  already  shown,  a  rise  of  prices, 
originating  in  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  comme^ities, 
instead  of  increasing,  diminishes  the  money  incomes  of  con¬ 
sumers.  As  prices  rise,  imports  increase ;  and  the  money  paid 
by  the  consumers  to  dealers  for  the  increased  imports  the 
dealers  transfer  to  importing  merchants,  who  remit  it  to  their 
foreign  correspondents  in  payment  for  the  imported  goods. 
Thus  a  portion  of  the  money  incomes  which  consumers  had 
previously  paid  to  dealers  for  domestic  goods,  which  the  dealers 
had  paid  to  domestic  producers,  and  which  domestic  producers 
had  distributed  in  the  form  of  wages  and  profits,  is  transferred 
to  the  foreign  producer.  And  thus  in  whatever  proportion  a 
rise  of  prices,  from  diminished  supplies  of  domestic  productions, 
may  cause  an  increase  of  imports,  in  that  same  proportion  it 
diminishes  nmney  incomes,  as  represented  by  wages  and  profits, 
and  contributes  to  render  it  impossible  to  resell  to  consumers 
the  whole  of  the  diminished  stocks  at  the  increased  prices  at 
VOL.  evil.  NO.  CCXVII.  T 
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which  the  dealers  had  purchased  them.  This  constitutes  the 
first  stage  of  a  monetary  and  commercial  pressure.  It  would 
quickly  tenninate  were  there  no  banks  of  discount.  In  this 
case  dealers  would  be  compelled  to  bring  their  stocks  into  the 
retail  markets  at  reduced  prices,  in  order  to  obtain  cash  to  meet 
their  acceptances  to  the  merchants,  who  in  their  turn  would  be 
comj)elled  to  reduce  wholesale  prices  in  order  to  meet  their  ac¬ 
ceptances  to  the  ftroducers.  The  supply  of  goods,  augmented  as 
it  had  been  by  diminished  consumption  and  increased  importa¬ 
tion,  would  now  exceed  the  ordinary  demand  in  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  than  it  had  at  first  fallen  short  of  it ;  and  as  the  money 
incomes  of  consumers  had  been  reduced,  a  fall  of  prices  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  ordinary  level  w'ould  be  the  inevitable 
result.  When  prices  fell  below  that  level,  a  readjustment  would 
commence.  Increased  consumption  would  reduce  the  redundant 
stocks,  while  diminished  imports  and  increased  exports  would 
bring  back  the  gold  which  the  advance  of  prices  had  expelled. 

Very  different  results  are  produced  under  a  system  of  dis¬ 
count  banking.  In  this  case  speculative  purchasers  upon  credi!, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  provide  for  their  coming  engage¬ 
ments,  by  resales  at  reduced  prices,  discount  the  bills  they  have 
received  before  those  they  have  granted  fall  due.  There  is  no 
fall  of  prices,  no  commercial  failures.  The  early  speculators, 
who  had  effected  purchases  before  the  advance  of  prices,  would 
be  enabled  to  realise  unusual  profits  by  resales ;  and  new  adven¬ 
turers  would  be.  eager  to  purchase  in  a  rising  market.  Instead 
of  distrust,  collapse,  and  insolvency,  there  would  be  increased 
confidence,  extended  transactions,  and  successful  adventure.  It 
is  abundantly  evident  that  amidst  this  apparent  prosperity  the 
causes  of  disaster  would  be  increased.  The  artificial  stinting  of 
the  retail  market  would  be  greater  than  before.  Prices  would 
continue  to  rise,  importation  to  increase,  gold  to  flow  out,  wages 
and  profits  to  decline,  retail  purchasers  of  domestic  produc¬ 
tions  to  diminish,  and  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  retailers  and 
merchants  to  increase.  Thus  the  ultimate  results  of  the  ad¬ 
vances  from  the  banks  would  be  an  accumulation  of  the  stocks 
purchased  upon  credit,  and  an  amount  of  bills  under  discount 
beyond  the  amount  which  could  be  realised  by  the  resale  of 
these  stocks  at  prices  which  consumers  had  ability  to  pay. 

In  such  an  inflated  state  of  the  market  nothing  save  addi¬ 
tional  advances  from  the  banks  could  avert  collapse.  Should 
the  bankers  understand  and  conform  to  the  legitimate  principles 
of  banking  —  should  they  take  warning  from  the  adverse  ex¬ 
change,  and  limit  their  advances  as  their  reserves  declined,  the 
failure  of  the  houses  which  had  incurred  liabilities  beyond  the 
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amount  which  their  assets  could  be  made  to  realise,  would 
speedily  terminate  the  speculative  excitement,  and  restore  the 
markets  to  their  normal  state. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  managers  of  banking  esta¬ 
blishments  be  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  monetary 
distribution,  in  conformity  with  which  discount  banking  ought 
to  be  conducted  —  should  they  omit  to  observe  the  action  of  the 
exchanges  on  their  reserves,  and  to  recognise  the  fact,  that  a 
speculative  withholding  of  commodities  from  market  has,  while 
it  lasts,  the  same  effect  as  an  actual  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  commodities,  in  diminishing  our  share  of  the  money  of  the 
world —  should  they  confine  their  attention  to  immediate  results, 
and  fail  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  ultimate  and  in¬ 
evitable  consequences  of  raising  prices  above  the  scale  at  which 
stocks  can  be  resold  to  consumers  —  should  the  managers  of 
banking  establishments  thus  abandon  the  duties  of  their  high 
calling,  they  might  yield  to  the  importunity  of  their  customers, 
and  consent  to  uphold  the  inflation  of  the  markets  by  granting 
renewed  and  increased  advances.  In  this  case  temporary  relief 
would  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  increased  embarrassment.  The 
inevitable  results  of  the  extended  accommodation  would  be  still 
higher  prices,  heavier  stocks,  increased  importations,  continued 
abstraction  of  bullion,  a  further  decline  in  money  incomes,  with 
a  further  increase  in  the  amount  of  bills  under  discount,  and  a 
further  diminution  in  the  means  of  providing  for  them  when  due 
by  resales  to  consumers.  Each  additional  advance  would  create, 
as  it  fell  due,  a  demand  for  another  of  still  greater  amount ;  and 
each  additional  demand,  if  complied  with,  would  cause  a  still 
further  diminution  of  reserves. 

The  weaker  establishments  might  seek  to  replenish  their 
coffers  by  adopting  the  vicious  expedient  of  re-discounting  the 
bills  upon  which  their  advance  had  been  made ;  and  this  losing 
game  might  cause  a  temporary  increase  of  reserves  until  the 
payment  of  the  bills  endorsed  to  the  re-discounters  reduced 
them  by  the  rate  of  interest  below  the  amount  at  whieh  they 
would  have  stood  had  the  bills  been  retained  until  they  arrived 
at  maturity.  No  possible,  no  conceivable  expedient  could  keep 
up  a  continuous  expansion  of  credit.  Every  attempt  to  do  so 
would  cause  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  bills  by  which 
wholesale  purchases  of  goods  had  been  effected,  to  exceed  by  a 
greater  proportion  than  before  the  amount  which  could  be 
realised  by  the  resale  of  the  goods  to  consumers.  The  inevitable 
crash  would  be  more  destructive  the  longer  it  should  be  delayed. 
The  more  intelligent  and  prescient  bankers  begin  to  limit  their 
advances;  the  speculative  dealers,  the  amount  of  whose  out- 
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standing  engagements  exceeds  in  the  largest  proportion  the 
amounts  which  their  stocks  can  be  made  to  realise,  stop  pay¬ 
ment.  Tlie  less  prudent  bankers,  who  hold  their  dishonoured 
acceptances,  fail.  Their  failure  excites  alarm,  and  depositors 
withdraw  their  cash  from  the  yet  solvent  banks.  The  sources 
of  discount  banking  are  dried  up,  and  the  auxiliary  currency, 
consisting  of  book  credits,  which  some  authorities  have  errone¬ 
ously  placed  in  the  category  of  money,  become  utterly  worthless. 
Panic  walks  abroad.  Stocks  become  unsaleable,  production  is 
suspendeil,  multitudes  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
poverty  and  destitution  prevail  to  a  lamentable  and  dangerous 
extent. 

Such  is  the  eharactcr,  and  such  has  sometimes  been  the  extent, 
of  the  mischief  which  excessive  advances  from  deposits  may 
occasion  under  a  currency  consisting  of  coin,  or  of  paper  wholly 
represented  by  bullion.  Under  a  strange  misconception  and 
confusion  of  ideas,  the  opponents  of  the  Act  of  1844  assume 
that  it  has  failed  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
because  it  has  failed  to  avert  commercial  disaster,  w'hich,  whether 
the  circulation  consist  of  coin  or  of  paper,  excess  in  discount  bank¬ 
ing  necessarily  inflicts.  The  assumption  is  directly  opposite  to 
fact.  It  was  no  purpose  of  the  Act  to  regulate  discount  opera¬ 
tions.  Its  avowed  objects  w’ere  —  to  regulate  the  currency  on 
the  principle  of  metallic  variation ;  to  secure  its  convertibility, 
and  to  abstain  altogether  from  interfering  with  banking  opera¬ 
tions.  That  these  were  the  objects  of  the  Act  was  repeatedly 
affirmed  by  its  authors,  and  was  distinctly  and  emphatically  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  publications  of  Lord  Overstonc,  and  in  the 
speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  of  Sir  Charles  Wood.  And 
that  these  objects  have  been  fully  obtained  is  patent  to  the 
public.  The  circulation  luvs  varied  as  a  metallic  circulation 
would  have  varied  ;  its  convertibility  has  been  secured  under  the 
severest  trials,  and  the  business  of  banking,  properly  so  called, 
has  not  been  in  any  way  interfered  with  or  disturbed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  The  Act  has  done  what  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  do;  and  it  is  a  manifest  and  glaring  absurdity  to 
charge  it  with  failure  for  not  having  done  what  it  was  intended 
not  to  do.  Had  the  currency  consisted  of  coin,  or  of  Mint  re¬ 
ceipts  for  bullion,  in  actual  deposit,  no  one  would  have  ventured 
to  utter  the  absurdity  that  the  Mint  had  failed  to  perform  its 
functions  because  reckless  speculators  had  made  purchases  upon 
credit  at  prices  exceeding  those  which  resales  to  consumers 
could  realise.  Nevertheless,  from  some  unaccountable  inca¬ 
pacity  to  perceive  the  phenomena  of  the  markets  as  they  ac¬ 
tually  exist,  the  opponents  of  the  Act  of  1844  affirm  the 
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equivalent  absurdity,  that  it  has  failed  to  perform  its  appro¬ 
priate  functions,  as  often  as  the  amount  of  the  circulation, 
while  varying  under  its  provisions,  as  a  metallic  circulation 
would  vary,  becomes  insufficient  to  replenish  the  reserves  of 
over-trading  banks,  and  to  enable  over-sanguine  speculators  to 
realise  sales  at  prices  which  consumers  are  unable  to  pay. 

But  although  it  was  no  purpose  of  the  Act  of  1844  to 
correct  the  evils  consequent  upon  undue  extension  of  banking 
accommodation,  it  has,  through  its  indirect  operation,  facilitated 
their  correction.  Previous  to  the  separation  of  the  functions  of 
issue  and  of  discount  it  was  difficult,  if  not  wholly  impossible, 
to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  evils  of  a  monetary  panic  might 
be  due  to  excessive  issues  of  notes,  and  how  much  to  excessive 
advances  from  deposits.  Since  the  separation,  this  difficulty  has 
been  removed.  The  weekly  returns  of  the  respective  depart¬ 
ments  tell  us  at  a  glance  whether  the  issues  are  so  regulated 
under  the  action  of  the  exchanges  as  to  secure  us  against  panic 
from  an  exhaustion  of  the  bullion;  and  whether  the  advances 
from  deposits  are  so  adjusted  as  to  secure  us  against  panic  from 
an  exhaustion  of  the  reserve. 

It  has  been  made  evident  that  when  convertibility  is  secured 
by  regulating  the  circulation  in  conformity  with  the  variation  of 
the  bullion,  there  can  be  no  serious  commercial  pressure  unless 
extensive  purchases  upon  credit  should  have  been  effected  at 
prices  higher  than  those  which  the  money  incomes  of  consumers 
enable  them  to  pay ;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  credit  pur¬ 
chases  at  higher  prices  than  consumers  have  ability  to  pay, 
must  be  speedily  discontinued  unless  bankers  should  aid  the 
speculative  holders  of  stocks  by  undue  and  hazardous  advances 
from  deposits.  Thus  the  separation  of  functions  gives  us  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  nature  and  possible  extent  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  of  which  over-banking  is  the  single  and  exclusive  cause ; 
and  this  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  mischief 
gives  us  a  surer  indication  of  the  appropriate  remedy.  Were 
there  no  over-banking,  there  could  not  be  (except  for  brief 
periods)  over-trading  and  excessive  speculation.  Correct  our 
vicious  banking  system,  and  the  visitation  of  speculative  excite¬ 
ment  and  subsequent  collapse  will  be  few  and  far  between. 

But  so  long  as  the  legitimate  principles  of  banking  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  set  at  nought,  excessive  speculation,  revulsion,  and 
panic  will  occasionally  occur;  and  the  problem  how  panics 
should  be  dealt  with  will  demand  the  serious  consideration  of 
Government  and  Parliament.  It  is  obvious  that  when  an 
unreasoning  panic  has  once  set  in,  it  must  be  promptly  dealt 
with  by  the  executive  authority.  When  thousands  are  sinking 
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into  poverty,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  cast  in  destitution  on  the  world,  there  is  no 
time  for  legislation.  As  it  was  long  ago  distinctly  stated  by 
Mr.  Huskisson,  as  it  was  reiterated  by  Lord  Overstone  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  as  it  was  prominently  avowed  by 
Sir  Charles  Wood  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, — a 
sudden  and  unforeseen  calamity  affectiiig  large  masses  of  the 
community  must  be  encountered  on  the  instant  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day,  upon  its  own  responsibility,  and  subject  to 
the  future  award  of  Parliament.  No  pre-enactment  can  pre¬ 
scribe  an  appropriate  remedy  for  an  unknown  contingency. 
Each  successive  emergency  may  differ  from  those  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  and  may  consequently  require  to  be  differently  dealt 
with.  Exceptional  cases  cannot  be  brought  under  general 
rules. 

While  it  devolves  on  the  executive  authority  to  encounter 
sudden  and  unforeseen  emergencies  on  the  Instant  of  their 
occurrence,  it  is  the  province  of  Parliament  to  deal  prospectively 
■with  the  known  and  permanent  causes  of  which  such  emer¬ 
gencies  are  the  effects.  Legislation  may  avert  the  effect  by 
removing  the  cause.  Parliament  may  render  revulsion  and 
panics  less  frequent  and  less  intense,  by  mitigating  the  vicious 
excesses  of  our  banking  system.  To  this  salutary  reform, 
although  there  is  no  theoretical,  yet  there  is  a  serious  practical 
difficulty  opposed.  Science  says,  let  provincial  issues  and  one- 
pound  notes  be  abolished.  Caution  answers,  ignorance,  pre¬ 
judice,  and  self-interest  are  opponents  to  reform,  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  overcome.  Sir  Robert  Peel  listened  to  caution, 
and  abstained  from  suppressing  country  issues  and  Scotch 
one-pound  notes.  But  in  spite  of  the  opinions  proclaimed  by 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  at  a  recent  meeting  in  supfwrt  of 
the  banking  interest  of  Scotland,  we  trust  that  we  shall  not 
have  to  pass  through  another  decade  of  commercial  pressure, 
revulsion,  and  panic  before  public  opinion  shall  be  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  enable  Ministers  to  regulate  the  currency 
in  accordance  with  the  true  principles  of  monetary  science. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  people  of  England  should  always 
submit  to  lend  the  sujiport  of  their  sound  metallic  currency  to 
rescue  the  northern  part  of  this  island  from  the  consequences  of 
its  stubborn  resistance  to  truths  and  facts  which  science  has 
ascertained  and  experience  demonstrated ;  and  that  the  restric¬ 
tions  which  the  Bank  of  England  has  adopted  should  be  relaxed 
in  favour  of  the  adventurous  operations  of  joint-stock  discount 
houses  and  Scotch  banks.  Some  not  unimportant  improvements 
might  at  once  be  effected.  Great  public  advantage  has  re- 
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suited  from  the  publication  of  the  weekly  returns  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  analogous 
advantages  would  be  derived  from  extending  the  principle  of 
publicity  to  all  the  other  joint-stock  banking  companies  in  the 
kingdom.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  we  think,  that  a  weekly 
notification  of  the  amount  of  the  deposits,  securities,  and  re¬ 
serves  in  all  the  joint-stock  banks  throughout  the  country  would 
operate  as  a  powerful  corrective  of  that  reckless  extension  of 
discounts  and  hazardous  diminution  of  reserves  which  have 
been  among  the  most  powerful  causes  of  the  recent  collapse  of 
credit.  Otiier  regulations  conducive  to  similar  results  might 
be  adopted.  But  we  will  not  enter  into  fuller  detail.  Our 
main  purpose  is  not  to  suggest  measures  either  for  tlie  mitiga¬ 
tion  or  for  the  prevention  of  panic,  but  rather  to  indicate  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  essential  that  all  such  measures  should 
proce^.  That  principle  is  simjdy  this — to  abstain  from  every 
device  the  adoption  of  which  would  tend  to  faciliuite  over¬ 
banking.  Some  authorities  of  high  pretension  not  only  disre¬ 
gard  this  essential  principle,  but  adopt  a  princi[)le  directly 
opposed  to  it  They  would  relieve  commercial  pressure  by 
giving  increased  facilities  to  over-banking.  They  would  miti¬ 
gate  the  distressing  symptoms  of  the  hour  by  prolonging  and 
aggravating  the  cause  of  the  disease.  A  striking  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  this  is  presented  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committee  of  last  session  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Cliapman, 
the  managing  partner-  of  the  house  of  Overend  and  Gurney. 
He  Biiys :  — 

‘  I  think  that  though  the  Bank  of  England  notes  in  reserve  may 
have  fallen  to  a  certain  amount  below  which  the  Bank  hardly  ought 
not  to  go  as  bankers ;  yet  if  they  are  applied  to  by  the  public  for  the 
supply  of  the  commercial  world  upon  undoubted  bills,  not  only  in 
point  of  security,  but  of  a  purely  commercial  character,  such  as  the 
very  first  class  bills,  they  ought  to  have  power  to  discount  them 
under  any  circumstances  whatever ;  I  think  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  that,  and  that  then  any  idea  of  locking  up  money  from 
panic  would  be  perfectly  laughed  at,  —  it  would  be  absurd.  The 
question  of  suffering  from  a  high  rate  of  interest  would  be  another 
tting ;  those  dealing  in  money  would  have  to  suffer  that,  but  that 
the  public  should  be  in  danger  of  a  convulsion  by  the  impossibility 
of  discounting  the  acceptances  of  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,'  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  Messrs.  Jones  Loyd,  Messrs.  Smith  Payne,  and  the  first  concerns 
in  the  world,  should  be  provided  against.’ 

‘  I  would  emjK)wer  the  Bank  of  England  to  extend  their  issues 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  not  entirely  for  their  own  benefit ; 
I  would  give  them  the  power  to  extend  the  circulating  medium  at  a 
given  rate  of  interest,  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  people  to 
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apply  for  it  beyond  what  necessity  should  require ;  but  for  undoubted 
securities  of  a  legitimate  character  the  circulating  medium  should  be 
always  obtainable.’ 

We  would  request  this  experienced  observer  of  the  monetary 
movements  between  Lombard  Street  and  the  Bank  to  extend 
bis  views  to  the  monetary  movements  of  the  world.  We  would 
venture  to  remind  him  that  the  circumstanees  under  which  the 
demand  for  money  in  Lombard  Street  is  increased  are  the  same 
identical  circumstances  under  which  our  share  of  the  money  of 
the  world  is  diminished.  A  diminution  in  the  usual  supply  of 
commodities  raises  prices,  speculators  rush  into  the  market  and 
effect  extensive  purchases  upon  credit  in  expectation  of  a  further 
rise.  As  the  customary  |)eriods  of  credit  expire,  the  specu¬ 
lators,  instead  of  providing  for  their  engagements  by  resales, 
hold  back  their  stocks  and  apply  for  discount.  But  while  the 
demand  for  money  is  thus  increased,  the  supply  is  diminished. 
The  high  prices  invite  imports  and  arrest  exports,  the  excliange 
becomes  adverse,  and  the  gold  flows  out.  Mr.  Chapman’s  pro- 
]K>sul,  that  the  Bank  shall  provide  circulating  medium  sufficient 
to  supply  all  the  demands  of  all  the  holders  of  legitimate  com¬ 
mercial  bills,  amounts  simply  to  this  —  that  our  monetary  laws 
shall  be  made  to  counteract  and  to  overrule  the  natural  law  of 
equilibrium  which  determines  the  amount  of  the  circulation 
which  it  is  possible  for  the  country  to  maintain.  Surely  Mr. 
Chapman  must  see,  uj)on  I'econsideration,  that  he  has  proposed 
a  remedy  against  monetary  pressure  which  it  would  be  physically 
innwssible  to  carry  out,  and  which,  could  it  be  carried  out, 
would  give  increased  inducements  to  excessive  speculation,  and 
thus  aggravate  the  evils  it  was  intended  to  avert.  His  proposed 
fence  of  a  minimum  rate  of  discount  of  10  per  cent,  would  be 
altogether  ineffectual.  A  charge  of  2^  per  cent,  for  the  use  of 
money  for  three  months  would  not  arrest  the  operations  of  the 
speculators  who  might  expect  to  realise  20  or  30  per  cent,  u^wn 
a  rise  of  prices. 

It  is  wonderful  with  how  small  an  amount  of  monetary  science 
the  vast  amounts  of  our  commercial  transactions  arc  conducted. 
Credit  is  a  purchasing,  but  not  a  paying  power;  the  paying 
power  is  the  money  income  of  consumers.  Over- trading  is 
purchasing  upon  credit  at  prices  above  those  which,  under  the 
actual  scale  of  money  incomes,  resales  to  consumers  can  realise. 
•Such  over-trading  could  not  be  maintained  except  for  the 
briefest  periods,  unless  it  should  be  sustained  by  undue  advances 
from  banks  and  discount  houses.  So  long  as  bankers  and  money¬ 
lenders  discount  the  bills  of  speculative  traders  who  have  made 
purchases  upon  credit  at  prices  which  resales  to  consumers  can- 
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not  replace,  so  long  will  each  successive  advance  create  a  demand 
for  another  of  greater  amount,  until  reserves  verge  to  exhaustion, 
and  until  bankers  and  discounters  require  for  themselves  the 
assistance  they  had  too  lavishly  accorded  to  their  customers. 
These  propositions  are  so  obvious,  are  so  consonant  to  daily  ex- 
jjerience,  and  we  might  almost  say  are  so  self-evident,  that  their 
bare  enunciation  commands  assent.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Cliajj- 
man,  although  engaged  for  half  a  century  in  conducting  the 
business  of  one  of  the  largest  discount  establishments  in  the 
world,  appears  to  have  no  comprehension  of  the  law  of  monetary 
equilibrium  which  determines  the  limits  beyond  which  the 
business  of  discount  cannot,  without  inducing  revulsions  and 
discredit,  be  permitted  to  pass.  He  does  not  see  that  in  urging 
upon  the  Parliamentary  Committee  the  double  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  an  adequate  reserve  of  gold,  and  of  keeping  up  a  supply 
of  convertible  notes,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  holders  of  all 
the  legitimate  bills  which  might  be  presented  for  discount,  he 
was  recommending  measures,  the  adoption  of  either  of  which 
would  be  destructive  of  the  other.  If  an  adequate  reserve  of 
gold  is  to  be  maintained,  discounts  must  be  limited  by  the  law 
of  equilibrium  ;  if  the  Bank  is  to  make  advances  upon  all  the 
legitimate  mercantile  securities  which  in  periods  of  speculative 
excitement  may  be  presented  for  discount,  cash  payments  must 
be  suspended. 

It  is  only  in  minds  of  the  highest  order  that  practical  and 
speculative  ability  are  conjoined.  In  the  great  majority  of 
instances  it  will  be  found  that  the  man  of  business,  however 
able  and  successful,  is  deficient  in  scientific  attainments,  and 
that  the  man  of  science,  however  profound  and  original,  is  unable 
to  bring  into  practical  operation  even  such  theoretical  truths 
as  he  may  have  himself  discovered.  Under  the  intellectual 
division  of  employment  some  particular  faculty  receives  in  each 
individual  undue  development,  and,  like  Aaron’s  serpent, 
*  swallows  up  the  rest.’  ^Mental  vision,  when  habitually  directed 
to  the  examination  of  any  particular  field  of  thought,  becomes 
microscopic.  It  can  ‘  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  a  heaven.’ 
Those  who  arc  too  exclusively  occupied  by  practical  details  gra¬ 
dually  lose  the  power  of  generalisation  and  induction.  They 
may  have  a  clear  and  accurate  perception  of  isolated  facts,  but 
they  can  neither  comprehend  their  causes  nor  trace  their  effects. 
The  object  immediately  before  them  assumes  a  magnitude  which 
shuts  out  the  surrounding  prospect  from  their  view.  They  may 
be  useful  servants,  but  they  are  unsafe  guides. 

The  correctness  of  these  remarks  receives  a  striking  veri¬ 
fication  in  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  errors  in  monetary 
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science  permeate  the  writings  of  those  who  deal  most  largely  in 
monetary  statistics.  The  juxtaposition  of  elaborate  statistics 
and  contradictory  conclusions  is  peculiarly  and  conspicuously 
exemplified  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  Newmarsh,  and 
Mr.  Wilson.  We  present  a  few  specimens. 

These  statistical  economists  avow  themselves  to  be  uncom¬ 
promising  advocates  of  free  trade,  and  determined  opjwnents  of 
restrictions  on  imports  and  of  bounties  upon  exports,  while  with 
unparalleled  inconsistency  they  would  give  a  bounty  u|)on  the 
importation  of  gold  under  a  favourable  exchange,  and  encourage 
its  exi^ortation  under  an  adverse  exchange.  The  merit  of  this 

flaring  violation  of  the  principle  of  free  trade  is  mainly  due  to 
Ir.  Tooke.  His  scheme  is  to  keep  the  bank  rate  of  discount 
above  the  market  rate  during  an  influx  of  gold,  in  order  to  give 
the  importer  an  artificial  inducement  to  continue  the  importation 
until  the  treasure  in  the  Bank  amounts  to  15,000,000/.;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  keep  the  Bank  rate  below  the  market  rate 
during  an  eflflux  of  gold,  in  order  to  afford  the  exporter  an 
artificial  inducement  to  prolong  the  exportation  until  the  trea¬ 
sure  in  the  Bank  shall  have  sunk  to  5,000,000/. 

This  precious  device  violates  the  principle  of  free  trade  in 
three  several  ways  ;  1st.  By  alternately  extending  artificial 
encouragement  to  the  importation  and  exportation  of  gold; 
2nd.  By  artificial  interference  with  the  rate  of  discount; 
3rd.  By  unduly  arresting  commercial  enterprise  by  means  of  a 
forced  elevation  of  the  rate  of  interest  wrhen  capital  is  abundant 
and  gold  flowing  in,  and  by  unduly  exciting  reckless  speculation 
through  a  forced  depression  of  the  rate  of  discount  when  capital 
is  deficient  and  gold  flowing  out. 

Another  remedy  against  the  distrust  and  panic  consequent 
upon  over-banking  and  over-trading  is,  to  engraft  upon  the  Act 
of  1H44  a  discretionary  relaxing  power.  The  adoption  of  this 
remedy  is  thus  cautiously  projwsed  in  the  Report  of  the  Lords’ 
Committee  of  1848  : — ‘  The  principle  upon  which  the  Act  of 
‘  1844  should  be  amended  is  the  introduction  of  a  discretionary 
‘relaxing  power;  such  power,  in  whomsoever  vested,  to  be 
‘  exereised  only  during  the  existence  of  a  favourable  exchange’ 
It  is  fully  admitted  in  the  Re|)ort  that  the  relaxing  power  could 
not  be  exercised  during  an  adverse  exchange  without  leading  to 
a  suspension  of  cash  payments.  Gold  is  exported  because  the 
proportion  of  currency  to  commodities  is  greater  in  this  than  in 
foreign  countries ;  and  it  is  self-evident  that  the  relative  redun¬ 
dancy  of  the  currency,  and  the  consequent  exportation  of  gold, 
would  be  continued  and  increased  so  long  as  the  exercise  of  a 
relaxing  jMjwer  should  increase  the  note  circulation  Issued 
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against  eecurities.  The  inevitable  result  of  a  relaxing  power 
under  an  adverse  exchange  would  be  an  exhaustion  of  the  bullion 
and  a  suspension  of  metallic  payments. 

Fully  aware  that  a  discretionary  relaxing  power  would  peril 
the  convertibility  of  the  currency  were  it  exercised  during  an 
adverse  exchange,  the  Lords’  Committee  would  restrict  its 
exercise  to  periods  of  favourable  exchange,  accompanied  by 
domestic  alarm  and  hoarding.  Now,  domestic  alarm  and 
hoarding  may  originate  either  in  a  low  state  of  the  bullion, 
threatening  a  suspension  of  cash  payments ;  or  in  a  low  state  of 
the  banking  reserves,  threatening  a  contraction  of  discounts, 
and  endangering  deposits.  In  the  former  case  there  is  a  rush 
for  gold;  in  the  latter  there  is  a  withdrawal  and  hoarding  of 
deposits.  In  either  case  the  effect  of  a  discretionary  relaxing 
power  would  be,  not  to  mitigate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  pro¬ 
long  and  intensify,  the  monetary  derangement. 

*  In  the  case  of  domestic  distrust  and  alarm,  originating  in  a 
low  state  of  the  bullion,  and  causing  a  rush  for  gold,  the  cause 
of  the  danger  has  past  as  soon  as  a  favourable  exchange  sets  in. 
At  this  critical  change  recovery  commences,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  to  secure  its  completion  is  that  the  law  of  monetary 
equilibrium  should  be  allowed  to  operate  without  counteraction. 
Now,  a  brief  consideration  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
this  process  of  rectiheation  would  be  completely  counteracted, 
were  the  law  of  monetary  equilibrium  superseded,  by  engrafting 
on  the  Act  of  1844  a  discretionary  power  of  relaxation.  Let 
us  take  a  case  in  which  the  active  portion  of  the  circulation  is 
being  reduced  by  alarm  and  hoarding  below  the  par  level,  at 
the  rate  of  100,000/.  per  week.  Should  the  law  of  metallic 
equilibrium  be  left  to  act  unchecked,  a  weekly  influx  of  gold  to 
the  amount  of  100,000/.  would  supply  the  place  of  the  notes 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  gradually  allay  alarm,  arrest 
hoarding,  and  finally  place  the  currency  on  a  wider  metallic 
basis.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  law  of  equilibrium  be 
suspended  by  the  proposed  relaxing  power,  the  notes  withdrawn 
from  circulation  would  be  replaced  by  additional  issues  instead 
of  by  gold,  the  amount  of  the  circulation  w'ould  remain  as  before, 
and  the  finaj  result  would  be  an  increase  in  the  proportion  con¬ 
sisting  of  p:n)er,  with  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  portion 
consisting  of  gold.  The  extent  of  the  temporary  relief  offered 
to  trade  would  be  exactly  the  same  in  the  two  cases ;  the  dif¬ 
ference  would  be,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  temporary  relief 
would  have  been  obtained  by  the  incurring  of  future  danger. 
It  will  be  evident  at  a  glance  that  in  a  case  of  a  domestic  drain, 
accompanied  by  a  favourable  foreign  exchange,  a  relaxing 
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power  could  not  by  possibility  afford  any  greater  relief  than 
that  which  could  be  equally  afforded  under  the  law  of  monetary 
equilibrium,  unless  the  amount  of  the  additional  issue  of  notes 
should  exceed  the  amount  of  the  gold  which  the  favourable 
exchange  might  bring  in.  But  should  the  amount  of  the 
additional  notes  exceed  that  of  the  gold  which  the  law  of  equi¬ 
librium  brought  in,  the  circulation  would  be  increased  beyond 
the  par  level,  and  not  only  would  the  return  of  gold  from  a 
favourable  exchange  be  prevented,  but  an  adverse  exchange 
would  again  set  in;  and  a  renewed  and  protracted  drain  for 
exportation,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  previous  domestic 
drain,  would  aggravate  in  an  indefinite  degree  the  alarm,  the 
discredit,  the  hoarding,  and  the  panic  sought  to  be  relieved. 

We  turn  to  the  case  of  distrust  and  alarm  originating  in  a 
low'  state  of  banking  reserves,  and  causing  the  withdrawal  and 
hoarding  of  deposits.  Here  the  appropriate  remedy  is  to  increase 
the  banking  reserves.  When  these  reserves  are  believed  to  bear 
a  safe  proportion  to  deposits  confidence  is  high,  and  the  circu¬ 
lation  active.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  banking  reserves 
are  supposed  to  bear  too  low  a  proportion  to  liabilities,  confi¬ 
dence  declines,  and  the  eflicacy  of  the  circulation  is  diminished 
by  alarm  and  hoarding ;  so  that  an  increase  in  the  numerical 
amount  of  the  advances  to  the  public,  when  made  by  an  undue 
diminution  of  banking  reserves,  becomes  of  itself  a  cause  of 
monetary  pressure.  The  efficacy  of  the  circulation  is  diminished 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  its  numerical  amount  is  increased ; 
and  thus,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  do  not  look 
below  the  surface,  money  is  scarce  because  it  is  abundant. 
The  above  considerations  will  render  it  apparent  that  the  safety 
or  the  danger  of  engrafting  a  discretionary  relaxing  power  upon 
the  Act  of  1844  must  mainly  depend  upon  the  effect  which  the 
existence  of  such  a  power  would  have  upon  banking  reserves. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  that  effect  would  be. 
Under  the  existing  law,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  managers  of  all  minor  firms,  are  obliged  to  look  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  reserve,  as  the  one  and  only  means 
by  which  their  solvency  can  be  secured.  No  longer  enabled 
to  pay  their  depositors  by  additional  issues  of  notes,  they  are 
compelled,  on  every  occasion  upon  which  an  adverse  exchange 
begins  to  reduce  their  reserves  below  the  safe  proportion,  to 
replenish  them  by  contracting  their  advances  on  securities. 
The  contraction  of  advances  contracts  the  active  circulation  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  and  this  contraction  proceeds  until  the 
value  of  the  currency  is  brought  to  a  level  with  foreign  cur¬ 
rency,  and  the  adverse  exchange  arrested.  The  maintenance  of 
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adequate  reserves  secures  the  bank  and  the  public  from  the 
effects  of  alarm  and  distrust,  while  the  timely  arrest  of  the 
adverse  exchange  secures  the  primary  object  of  convertibility. 

The  existence  of  a  discretionary  power  of  relaxation  would 
produce,  even  before  it  came  into  actual  operation,  results  very 
different  from  those  above  described.  The  knowledge  that  a 
relaxing  power  was  ready  to  be  brought  into  actual  operation 
on  the  occurrence  of  alarm  and  discredit,  would  create  in  the 
directors  and  managers  of  the  banks  an  unfounded  and  per¬ 
nicious  confidence  leading  them  to  overlook  and  disregard  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  permitting  an  adverse  exchange  to 
effect  an  undue  diminution  of  their  banking  reserves.  As  these 
reserves  were  drawn  out,  they  would  fail  to  perceive  any 
immediate  necessity  for  replenishing  them  by  a  contraction  of 
tlieir  advances  on  securities.  There  would  be  no  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  the  active  circulation  in  the  hands  of  the  public, 
nor  of  that  confidence  by  a  diminution  of  which  the  efficiency 
of  the  circulation  may  be  reduced,  without  an  actual  decrease 
in  its  amount.  There  would  be  no  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest, 
no  fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities  and  securities;  and  the 
drain  of  gold  for  exportation  would  proceed  without  abatement 
until,  as  was  the  case  during  the  crisis  of  1839,  the  treasure  in 
the  coffers  of  the  banks  should  verge  upon  exhaustion.  At  this 
stage  of  tlie  process  reaction  would  set  in.  The  danger  of 
another  suspension  of  cash  payments  would  create  alarm,  dis¬ 
credit,  hoarding,  a  withdrawal  of  deposits,  and  a  domestic  drain, 
until  the  intensity  of  pressure  should  at  length  induce  a  favour¬ 
able  turn  in  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  an  influx  of  gold. 

The  inability  of  our  statistical  economists  to  draw  general 
conclusions  is  marvellous.  Were  an  individual  trader,  pos¬ 
sessing  a  capital  of  two  thousand  pounds,  to  lay  it  out  in  the 
purchase  of  goods  at  prices  higlier  than  those  which  the  resale 
of  the  goods  could  realise,  no  advance  from  liis  banker  could 
save  him  from  loss.  Were  he,  in  expectation  of  a  rise  of  prices, 
to  seek  to  recover  his  loss  by  additional  purchases  upon  credit 
at  prices  beyond  those  at  which  his  goods  could  be  resold,  he 
would  be  insolvent;  and  a  further  advance  from  his  banker 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  increasing  his  difficulties. 
Our  statistical  economists  cannot  see  that  what  is  true  as 
regards  a  single  tradesman  is  also  true  as  regards  a  thousand  — 
true  as  regards  a  hundred  thousand  —  true  as  regards  the  whole 
commercial  community.  They  cannot  see  that  when  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  trading  classes  has  exercised  the 
purchasing  power  of  credit  to  an  extent  which  exceeds  the 
paying  power  of  consumers,  no  discretionary  increase  in  the 
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amount  of  the  circulation  can  avert  insolvency.  A  discre¬ 
tionary  extension  of  issues  by  the  Bank  might  afford  temporary 
relief,  by  aggravating  the  inevitable  result.  But  we  cannot 
lessen  the  effect  by  increasing  the  cause.  We  cannot  correct 
the  evils  of  over-trading  by  supplying  the  means  of  prolonging 
it.  When  the  foundation  is  too  narrow  to  support  the  super¬ 
structure,  we  cannot  prevent  the  house  from  falling  by  the 
erection  of  additional  stories.  The  Plezekiah  of  Lombard 
Street,  who  prays  that  the  day  of  reckoning  may  not  come  in 
his  time,  would,  had  he  the  strength  as  well  as  the  blindness  of 
Samson,  pull  down  the  pillars  of  the  temple  and  perish  in  the 
ruins — break  the  Bank  before  his  discounted  bills  were  paid. 

When  will  the  legislature — when  will  the  public — open  their 
eyes  and  their  understandings  to  the  le8.sons  of  experience? 
The  Act  of  1844  has  secured  us  agaiust  panics  originating  in 
over-issues,  exhaustion  of  treasure,  and  runs  for  gold;  but  it 
has  not,  and  it  could  not,  secure  us  against  the  mitigated  panics 
resulting  from  over-banking,  over-trading,  exhaustion  of  reserves, 
and  runs  upon  deposits.  And  what  are  the  means  which  our 
statistical  economists  would  adopt  for  mitigating  the  evils  of 
these  mitigated  panics  ?  To  remove  the  cause  ?  To  discourage 
departures  from  the  rules  of  legitimate  banking?  To  promote 
the  maintenance  of  a  due  proportion  between  reserves  and 
liabilities  ?  Astounding  as  it  may  appear,  the  remedy  proposed 
is  the  reverse  of  these.  In  utter  disregard  of  experience,  past 
and  present,  the  opponents  of  the  Act  of  1844  would  mitigate 
the  effect  of  runs  upon  deposits  by  superadding  to  them  runs 
for  gold — would  return  to  that  system  of  unrestricted  issue 
which  caused  in  1825  a  double  rush  for  deposits  and  for  gold, 
and  brought  us  to  the  veige  of  a  state  of  barter — which  in 
1839  sent  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  Bank  of 
France  in  the  character  of  beggars,  and  which  in  the  United 
States  has  engulphed,  as  if  by  a  sudden  sinking  of  the  solid 
earth,  the  pre-existing  prosperity  of  the  Union,  and  created  a 
monetary  revulsion  which  has  had  no  parallel  in  Europe  since 
the  breaking  up  of  the  South  Sea  scheme.  A  file  of  the 
‘  New  York  Times,’  now  before  us,  teems  with  accounts  of  the 
bankruptcy,  ruin,  and  destitution  which  have  accompanied  this 
terrible  industrial  collapse.  The  causes  in  which  it  originated, 
and  the  results  which  it  has  produced,  are  stated  and  explained 
in  the  following  very  remarkable  and  most  instructive  passages 
in  President  Buchanan’s  recent  message  to  Congress ;  — 

‘  Since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress  our  constituents  have 
enjoyed  an  unusual  degree  of  health.  The  earth  has  yielded  lier 
fruits  abundantly,  and  has  bountifully  rewarded  the  toil  of  the 
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husbandmiin.  Our  great  staples  have  commanded  high  prices ;  and 
up  till  within  a  brief  period  our  manufacturing,  mineral,  and  me¬ 
chanical  occupations. have  largely  partaken  of  the  general  prosperity. 
We  have  possessed  all  the  elements  of  material  wealtii  in  rich 
abundance,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  our 
country  in  its  monetary  interests  is  at  the  present  moment  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  In  the  midst  of  unsurpassed  plenty  of  all  the 
productions  of  agriculture,  and  all  the  elements  of  national  wealth, 
we  find  our  manufactories  suspended,  our  public  works  retarded,  our 
private  enterprises  of  different  kinds  abandoned,  and  thousands  of 
skilful  labourers  thrown  out  of  employment  and  reduced  to  w’ant. 

‘  In  all  former  revulsions  the  blame  might  have  been  fairly  attri¬ 
buted  to  operating  causes,  but  not  so  upon  the  present  occasion. 

It  is  apparent  that  our  existing  misfortunes  have  proceeded  solely 
from  our  extravagant  and  vicious  system  of  paper  currency  and  bank 
credit  exciting  the  people  to  wild  speculations  and  gambling  in 
stocks.  These  revulsions  must  continue  to  recur  at  successive 
intervals  so  long  as  the  amount  of  the  paper  currency  and  bank  loans 
and  discounts  of  the  country  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  1400 
irresponsible  banking  institutions,  which  from  the  very  law  of  their 
nature  will  consult  the  interest  of  their  stock-holders  rather  than  the 
public  welfare. 

‘  The  first  duty  which  these  banks  owe  to  the  public  is  to  keep  in 
their  vaults  a  sufficient  amount  of  gold  and  silver  to  ensure  the  con¬ 
vertibility  of  their  notes  into  coin  at  all  times  and  under  all  eir- 
cumstances.  No  bank  ought  ever  to  be  chartered  without  such 
restrictions  on  its  business  as  to  secure  this  result.  All  other  restric¬ 
tions  are  comparatively  vain.  This  is  the  only  true  touchstone  — 
the  only  efficient  regulator  of  a  paper  currency  —  the  only  one  which 
can  guard  the  public  against  over  issues  and  bank  suspensions. 

‘  Each  of  our  1400  banks  has  but  a  limited  circumference  for  its 
circulation,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days  the  depositors  and 
note-holders  might  demand  from  such  a  bank  a  sufficient  amount  in 
specie  to  compel  it  to  suspend,  even  although  it  had  coin  in  its  vaults 
equal  to  one-third  of  its  immediate  liabilities;  and  yet  I  am  not 
aware,  with  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  Louisiana,  that  any  State 
bank  throughout  the  Union  has  been  required  by  its  charter  to  keep 
this  or  any  other  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  compared  with  the 
amount  of  its  combined  circulation  and  deposits. 

‘  What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  In  a  recent  report  made  by 
the  Treasury  department  on  the  condition  of  the  banks  throughout 
the  different  States,  according  to  returns  dated  nearest  to  January, 
1857,  the  aggregate  amount  of  actual  specie  in  their  vaults  is 
58,349,838  dols. ;  of  their  circulation,  214,778,822  dols. ;  and  of 
their  deposits,  230,351,352  dols.  Thus  it  appears  that  these  banks 
in  the  aggregate  have  considerably  less  than  one  dollar  in  seven  of 
gold  and  silver  compared  with  their  circulation  and  deposits.  It  was 
palpable,  therefore,  that  the  very  first  pressure  must  drive  them  to 
suspension,  and  deprive  the  people  of  a  convertible  currency,  with 
all  its  disastrous  consequences.  It  is  truly  wonderful  that  they 
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should  have  so  long  continued  to  preserve  their  credit,  when  a 
demand  for  the  payment  of  one-seventh  of  their  immediate  liabilities 
would  have  driven  them  into  insolvency. 

‘  From  this  statement  it  is  easy  to  account  for  our  financial  history 
for  the  last  forty  years.  It  has  been  a  history  of  extravagant 
expansions  in  the  business  of  the  country  followed  by  ruinous  con¬ 
tractions.  At  successive  intervals  the  l)e8t  and  most  enterprising 
men  have  been  tempted  to  their  ruin  by  excessive  bank  loans  of 
mere  paper  credit  exciting  them  to  extravagant  importations  of 
foreign  goods,  wild  speculations,  ruinous  and  demoralising  stock 
gambling.  When  the  crisis  arrives,  as  arrive  it  must,  the  banks  can 
extend  no  relief  to  the  people.  In  a  vain  struggle  to  redeem  their 
liabilities  in  specie,  they  are  compelled  to  contract  their  loans  and 
their  issues,  and  at  last,  in  the  hour  of  distress,  when  assistance  is 
most  needed,  they  and  their  debtors  together  sink  into  insolvency.’ 

The  concurring  panics  of  England  and  America  present  an 
instructive  contrast.  They  occurred  under  dissimilar  circum¬ 
stances,  and  they  have  issued  in  different  results.  In  the  United 
States  there  was  a  new  country,  a  boundless  extent  of  unappro¬ 
priated  land,  a  public  debt  scarcely  exceeding  the  revenue  of  a 
single  year,  a  field  for  employment  so  ample  as  to  cause  a  con¬ 
stant  influx  of  labour  and  capital  from  Europe,  and  resources 
progressively  developed  during  years  of  uninterrupted  peace. 
In  England  there  was  an  old  and  densely- peopled  country, 
land  so  completely  approj)riated  as  to  leave  no  field  spot  ‘  where, 
*  without  trespass,  we  could  plant  a  foot,’  a  weight  of  debt  which 
no  other  country  in  the  world  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  bear, 
a  field  of  employment  so  over-crowded  as  to  cause  an  annual 
exodus  of  labour  and  capital  from  the  land,  and  resources 
diminished  by  the  vast  expenditure  of  the  Russian,  Persian,  and 
Chinese  wars,  still  subject  to  a  heavy  drain  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Indian  revolt.  Who,  upon  glancing  at  these  con¬ 
trasting  antecedents,  could  have  hesitated  to  infer  that  the 
occurrence  of  a  commercial  revulsion  would  have  proved  beyond 
comparison  more  disastrous  in  England  than  in  the  United 
States?  AVho  could  have  anticipated  that  when  a  pressure 
came,  America  would  fall  while  England  stood  aj)parently  un¬ 
harmed  ?  Yet  such  has  been  the  actual  result.  America  sank 
at  the  first  upheaving  of  the  storm.  England  did  not  bend  to 
it  until  a  desolating  wave  from  the  troubled  Avaters  of  the  west 
had  broken  upon  her  shores.  How  can  this  apparent  reversal 
of  the  natural  sequence  of  events  be  accounted  for  ?  By  what 
latent  agency  has  weakness  been  conjoined  with  the  elements  of 
strength,  and  strength  with  the  causes  of  decline  ?  This  unusual 
conjunction,  however  anomalous  and  mysterious  it  may  appear, 
admits  of  easy  explanation.  America  has  an  ill-regulated,  Eng- 
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land  a  well-regulated  currency.  In  both  countries  the  law  re¬ 
quires  that  the  note  circulation  shall  be  convertible  into  gold  upon 
demand;  but  in  the  United  States  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  gold,  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  legal  requirement, 
is  entrusted  to  the  discretion  of  the  banks ;  while  in  England  it 
is  secured  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1844.  The  difference 
between  the  practical  results  of  these  opposite  systems  is  most 
instructive.  In  America  the  results  of  entrusting  the  regulation 
of  the  circulation  to  the  discretion  of  the  banks  have  been  the 
suspension  of  metallic  payments,  the  insolvency  of  all  the 
central  banks,  the  extinction  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  a 
return  to  a  state  of  barter ;  while,  in  England,  the  results  of 
regulating  the  circulation  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the 
foreign  exchanges,  have  secured  the  maintenance  of  the  metallic 
payment,  and  the  unquestioned  stability  of  the  whole  of  the 
metropolitan  banks  (the  Royal  British  Bank  and  the  Eastern 
Bank  of  London  were  not  banking,  but  swindling  establish¬ 
ments),  and  the  retention  by  the  Bank  of  England  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  banking  reserve  up  to  the  period  at  which  the  failure  of 
the  Scotch  banks,  implicated  in  the  American  disasters,  and 
not  based  on  the  same  stable  foundations,  caused  a  sudden  drain 
upon  its  coffers  to  the  extent  of  2,000,000/. 

When  the  commercial  revulsion  of  1839  imperilled  metallic 
payments,  and  sent  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to 
France  for  aid,  the  nation  awoke  to  the  necessity  of  monetary 
reform.  The  prophetic  warnings  of  Lord  Overstone  were  no 
longer  disregarded,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  enabled  to  carry, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  nation,  the  enactment  which  has 
borne  us  comparatively  unhurt  through  the  disastrous  crisis 
under  which  the  commercial  credit  of  the  United  States  suffered 
an  all  but  total  collapse.  Will  not  America —  the  younger 
sister  of  the  Saxon  race — follow  the  example  of  her  senior? 
We  do  not  ask  her  to  borrow  from  us  lessons  in  monetary  science. 
We  ask  her,  for  her  own  sake  no  less  than  for  ours,  to  follow  her 
native  lights,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  prophetic  warnings  of  her 
illustrious  economist  and  statesman,  Daniel  Webster.  As 
regards  the  principle  upon  which  a  paper  currency  should  be 
regulated,  he  is  a  world-wide  authority.  The  following  re¬ 
markable  passage  from  his  speech  upon  the  American  panic  of 
1837,  with  Lord  Overstone’s  comment  upon  it,  is  transcribed 
from  his  lordship’s  evidence  before  the  Commons’  Committee  of 
1840,  on  Banks  of  Issue,  and  from  the  appendix  to  his  Remarks 
ujwn  the  Management  of  the  Circulation: — 

‘  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  quote,  at  the  present  moment,  any 
VOL.  evil.  NO.  CCXVII.  L' 
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authority  upon  questions  of  currency  more  justly  deserving  of  atten¬ 
tion  than  that  of  the  American  senator,  Mr.  Webster. 

‘  The  distinguished  reputation  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  enlightened  members  of  the  American  senate,  lias 
become  better  known  to  the  people  of  this  country  in  consequence  of 
the  visit  with  which  he  has  recently  honoured  us.  His  views  upon 
questions  of  currency,  now  become  more  important  perhaps  in  the 
United  States  than  they  are  even  in  this  country,  must  be  interesting 
and  instructive  to  all  who  give  their  attention  to  the  subject.  The 
following  passage  is  extracted  from  the  second  speech  of  Mr.  Webster 
on  tlie  Sub-Treasury  Bill,  delivered  on  tlie  12th  of  March,  1838: — 
Before  leaving  altogether  this  subject,  I  w’ill  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  proper  grounds  and  securities  for  a  paper  circulation.  1 
hold  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prove,  if  it  can  be  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country,  that  a  convertible  paper  currency 
may  be  so  guarded  as  to  be  secure  against  probable  dangers.  I  say, 
sir,  a  convertible  pa|)cr  currency,  for  I  lay  it  down  as  an  unques¬ 
tionable  truth  that  no  paper  can  be  made  equal  and  kept  equal  to 
gold  and  silver,  but  such  as  is  convertible  into  gold  and  silver  on 
demand.  But  I  have  gone  further,  and  still  go  further  than  this  *, 
and  I  contend  that  even  convertibility,  though  itself  indispensible, 
is  not  a  certain  and  unfailing  ground  of  reliance.  Tliere  is  a  lia¬ 
bility  to  excessive  issues  of  paper,  even  wliile  paper  is  convertible  at 
will.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Where,  then,  shall  a  regulator 
be  found  ?  What  principle  of  prevention  may  we  rely  on  ? 

Now  I  think,  sir,  it  is  too  common  with  banks,  in  judging  of 
their  condition,  to  set  off  all  their  liabilities  against  all  their  resources. 
They  look  to  tlie  quantity  of  specie  in  their  vaults,  and  to  the  notes 
and  bills  becoming  payable,  as  means  or  assets ;  and  with  these  they 
expect  to  be  able  to  meet  their  returning  notes,  and  to  answer  the 
claims  of  depositors.  So  far  as  the  bank  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
bank  of  discount,  all  this  is  very  well ;  but  banks  of  circulation 
exercise  another  function.  By  the  very  act  of  issuing  their  own 
paper  they  affeet  the  amount  of  the  currency.  In  England  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  in  the  United  States  all  the  banks,  expand  or  con¬ 
tract  the  amount  of  circulation,  of  course,  as  they  increase  or  curtail 
the  general  amount  of  their  own  paper.  And  this  renders  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  be  regulated  and  controlled.  The  question  is. 
by  what  rule?  To  tliis  I  answer,  by  subjecting  all  banks  to  the 
rule  which  the  most  discreet  of  them  always  follow — by  compelling 
them  to  maintain  a  certain  fixed  proportion  between  specie  and  cir¬ 
culation,  without  regarding  deposits  on  one  hand  or  notes  payable 
on  the  other. 

There  w’ill  always  occur  occasional  fluctuations  in  trade,  and  a 
demand  for  specie  by  one  country  on  another  will  arise.  It  is  too 
much  the  practice,  when  such  occurrences  take  place  and  specie  i* 
leaving  the  country,  for  banks  to  issue  more  paper,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  scarcity  of  money.  But  exactly  the  opposite  course  should 
Ik?  adopted.  A  demand  for  specie  to  go  abroad  should  be  regarded 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  contracting  circulation. 
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If,  indeed,  in  such  cases  it  could  be  certainly  known  that  the  demand 
would  be  of  short  duration,  the  temporary  pressure  miglit  be  relieved 
by  an  issue  of  paper  to  till  the  place  of  departing  specie.  But  this 
never  can  be  known.  There  is  no  safety,  therefore,  but  in  meeting 
the  case  at  the  moment,  and  in  conforming  to  the  infallible  index  of 
the  exchanges.  Circulating  paper  is  thus  kept  always  nearer  to  tlie 
character  and  to  the  circumstances  of  that  of  which  it  is  designed 
to  be  the  representative — the  metallic  money.  This  subject  miglit 
be  pursued,  I  think,  and  clearly  illustrated;  but,  for  the  present,  1 
only  express  my  belief  that,  with  experience  before  us  and  with  the 
lights  which  recent  discussions,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  hold 
out,  a  national  bank  might  be  established,  with  more  regard  to  its 
function  of  regulating  currency  than  to  its  function  of  discount,  on 
principles,  and  subject  to  regulations  such  as  should  render  its  opera¬ 
tions  extremely  useful.”  ’ 

On  these  remarkable  passages  in  the  speech  of  the  American 
economist  and  statesman,  Lord  Overstone  comments  as  follows: — 

‘  The  intrinsic  soundness  of  these  views,  as  well  as  the  forcible 
clearness  with  which  they  are  stated,  must  command  attention.  The 
individual  from  whose  lips  they  fell  lias  returned  to  his  native  country 
to  witness,  upon  his  first  arrival,  the  consequences  which  have  ensued 
from  the  rejection  of  his  w'ise  counsel — the  suspension  of  specie 
payments — the  violent  derangement  of  internal  exchanges — the 
utter  prostration  of  credit — and  a  ruinous  interruption  to  the  trading 
and  commercial  operations  of  the  Union.  In  again  urging  upon  his 
fellow-countrymen  those  measures  by  the  timely  adoption  of  which 
they  might  probably  have  averted  the  present  crisis,  and  may  still 
protect  themselves  against  its  future  recurrence,  he  will  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  impressive  example  of  what  has  recently  occurred. 

‘  As  being  our  brethren  in  blood  and  in  language,  and  still  more 
as  having  staked  even  more  deeply  than  ourselves  all  their  hopes  of 
internal  happiness  and  national  prosperity  upon  the  efficacy  of  free 
institutions,  the  American  people  must  always  command  our  warmest 
aympathics ;  as  rivals  in  commercial  activity  and  as  connected  with 
this  country  by  mutual  ties  of  the  strongest  interest,  their  prosperity 
must  ever  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  our  welfare.  The  shock 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed  has  been  felt  in  its  vibrations 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  a  regard  for  the  prosperity  of 
our  own  country,  in  concert  with  more  generous  sympathies,  must 
create  an  anxious  desire  to  see  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  United 
States  established  upon  a  sound  and  durable  basis.  To  the  measures 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  many  national  prejudices  and  possibly 
some  jiarty  hostility  may  be  opposed  ;  “  nations  are  slow  and  reluctant 
”  learners  but  tlie  views  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  above  quoted,  by  the 
force  of  their  own  truth,  and  the  vigorous  exposition  which  he  is 
capable  of  applying  to  them,  must  gradually  impress  themselves  upon 
the  conviction  of  a  reflecting  community.  May  this  result  be 
speedily  brought  about.  The  intercommercial  interests  of  both 
countries  arc  involved  in  it.  To  the  wise  and  enlightened  of  his  own 
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country  he  must  look  for  cffectnal  co-operation  ;  wliilst,  from  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  can  only  offer  to  him  our  cordial  sympatliy  and 
pood  wishes  for  success  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  the  establishment 
of  “  a  national  bank,  instituted  with  more  repard  to  its  function  of 
“  repulating  currency  than  to  its  function  of  discount,” — “a  bank 
“  able  to  restrain  the  excessive  issues  of  state  banks,  and  able  also 
“  to  furnish  for  the  country  a  currency  of  universal  credit  and  of 
“  uniform  value.”  * 

Should  the  Government  of  the  United  States  adopt  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  the  Government  of  England  has 
adopted  those  of  Lord  Overstone,  panics  such  as  those  from 
which  the  two  countries  are  now  emerging,  might  be  regarded 
as  impossible,  except  under  contingencies — famine,  rebellion, 
invasion  —  against  which  no  prospective  legislation  can  provide. 
Mitigated  panics,  originating  in  over-banking  and  over-trading, 
and  involving  exhaustion  of  reserves  and  loss  of  deposits,  would 
still  occasionally  occur;  but  they  would  not  be  accompanied  and 
intensified  by  exhaustion  of  bullion,  8uspen.«ion  of  cash  pay¬ 
ments,  and  extinction  of  the  established  medium  of  exchange. 
Two  countries  linked  together  by  an  international  trade,  more 
extensive  than  ever  before  existed  in  the  world,  would  not  be 
periodically  deprived  of  the  means  of  adjusting  their  inter¬ 
national  balances.  But  the  final  battle  which  must  ultimately 
realise  this  consummation  has  yet  to  be  fought,  not  only  in 
America  but  in  England.  The  country  of  Adam  Smith  repu¬ 
diates  the  doctrines  of  the  ‘  AVcalth  of  Nations.’  The  member 
for  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Scotland  parades  in  the  House 
of  Commons  his  slender  knowledge  of  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  commercial  and  monetary  science  ;  and  the  crowds 
who  verify  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  ‘  currency  is  a 
‘cause  of  insanity,’  rave  against  the  renewal  of  the  Act  of  1844. 
But  truth  will  triumph — science  cannot  recede.  Tlie  monetary 
centre  —  the  enlightened  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  metro- 
})olis  —  demand  that  there  shall  be  no  relaxation  of  the  law 
Avhich  maintains  the  integrity  of  the  monetary  standard.  Bristol 
has  rebuked  Glasgow.  The  leading  journal,  not  of  England,  but 
of  the  world,  has  rendered  inestimable  service.  ‘  The  Manchester 
‘  Guardian,’  the  organ  of  the  great  manufacturing  centre,  jwwer- 
fully  aids  the  dissemination  of  sound  economical  principles.  The 
*  Scotsman,’  fiiithful  to  its  antecedents,  redeems  its  country  from 
the  discredit  of  the  recent  meeting  in  support  of  illegitimate 
banking,  by  ably  and  successfully  advocating  the  doctrines  of 
Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Overstone.  We  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  to 
the  decision  of  the  Cabinet.  On  moving  for  the  re-appointment 
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of  the  Select  Committee  of  Inquiry,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  in  a  speech  which  commanded  the  assent  of  a  triumphant 
majority  of  the  Commons,  not  only  announced  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  adhere  to  the  Act  of  1844,  but  affirmed 
his  concurrence  in  the  cardinal  principles, — that  an  increase 
of  issues  upon  securities  would  diminish,  in  a  corresponding 
degree,  the  issues  against  bullion,  and  weaken  the  position  of 
the  Bank,  without  increasing  the  circulation  —  and  that  unfore¬ 
seen  emergencies  should  be  encountered,  not  by  a  relaxing 
power  engrafted  on  the  Act,  but  by  the  executive  authority, 
upon  its  own  responsibility,  and  subject  to  the  future  award  of 
Parliament,  as  was  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Iluskisson. 
The  ever-successful  statesman,  who  was  long  a  colleague  in 
office  with  the  first  and  most  scientific  reformer  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  code  —  who,  in  conjunction  with  Iluskisson,  relinquished 
office  rather  than  resist  Reform  —  who  caught,  as  foreign 
minister,  the  mantle  of  Canning  —  who,  as  war  minister,  turned, 
like  Chatham,  disaster  to  victory — will  now,  as  heretofore,  be 
master  of  the  situation ;  and,  as  we  venture  confidently  to 
.anticipate,  will  do  what  Huskisson  would  have  done,  —  will 
consummate  the  work  which  Huskisson  and  Peel  commenced, 
but  left  unfinished;  and  will  permanently  secure  to  England 
the  inestimable  advantages  of  a  currency  regulated  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  true  principles  of  monetary  science. 


NOTE 

To  the  Article  on  Lord  CamphelFs  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of " 
England,  No.  216.,  p.  433. 

We  have  received  from  Sir  Peter  Laurie  a  copy  of  the  following 
correspondence  between  himself  and  the  noble  author  of  the  ‘  Lives 
‘of  the  Chief  Justices,’  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Sir  Peter 
disclaims  the  speech  erroneously  attributed  to  him  by  Lord  Campbell 
and  quoted  by  ourselves.  This  correspondence  has  not,  we  believe, 
been  previously  published,  and  was  unknown  to  us  when  we  com¬ 
mented  on  Lord  Campbell’s  version  of  the  story.  Both  versions  of 
it  turn  out  to  be  unfounded,  and  we  regret  that  we  should  uninten¬ 
tionally  have  caused  annoyance  to  Sir  Peter  Laurie  by  repeating  it. 
The  letters  relerred  to  are  as  follows :  — 

Sir  Peter  Laurie  to  Lord  Campbell. 

‘7.  Park  Square,  N.  VV.,  June  20.  1857. 

‘  My  dear  Lord, 

‘At  page  337.  of  the  last  volume  of  your  “Chief  Justices”  my 
name  is  introduced  in  a  very  uncomplimentary  manner. 

‘  Now,  as  Lord  Tentcrden  died  before  my  mayoralty,  it  is  manifest 
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that  tlie  story  is  entirely  unfounded  in  fact,  and  that  I  and  the  joke, 
such  as  it  is,  are  both  treated  unhandsomely. 

‘  I  am  sure  tliat  the  equity  of  the  judge  will  so  far  outweigh  the 
necessity  of  the  author  as  to  insure  the  omission  of  this  blunder  in 
those  future  editions  to  which  this,  like  the  other  works  of  your  lord* 
ship,  is  doubtless  destined. 

‘  The  profound  respect  I  entertained  for  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  and  the  kindness  I  always  exj)erienced  from  him,  require 
me  to  write  to  the  present  Lord  Tenteiden,  and  prove  to  him  that 
it  was  as  impossible  in  fact  as,  I  trust,  all  who  know  me  will  admit 
it  to  be  improbable,  that  I  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  otfensive 
vulgarity. 

‘  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

‘  Very  faithfully  yours, 

‘  P.  Lal'uie. 

‘  'Hie  Ilonouralile 

*  Lorit  Campbell,  &c.  &e.  &c.' 


Lord  Camphell  to  Sir  Peter  Laurie. 

*  Strathcdc-n  House,  June  22.  1857. 

‘  My  dear  Sir  Peter, 

‘  I  am  sadly  grieved  to  find  that  I  have  given  pain  to  a  gentleman 
whom  I  so  much  respect.  I  assure  you  I  have  often  heard  tlie 
anecdote  as  I  have  related  it,  on  seemingly  exeellent  authority,  and 
I  thought  that  1  eoiild  not  properly  omit  it;  but  you  have  i)roved 
that  1  have  been  misinformed,  and  1  beg  you  to  accept  my  apology. 

‘  I  remain  yours  very  faithfully, 

‘  CAMriSEI.1.. 

‘  Sir  Pi-tcr  Laukie.* 


No.  VCXVIll.  u'ill  he  puhlisheil  earlp  in  April. 


